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| that he gave up. “Is it still pub- principled?” I replied- with a 

pth srenrie NO. lishing?” he asked with an em- ——_— “Are you saying that 
I met a man I know many barrassed smile. esertion is a > send principle? 
years. He is a thinking man 


“It is still publishing,” I re- | 
who had read our newspaper a _ plied. AND SO WE SPENT an 


“But it is Pe: Fee . sea though sind: otal spen d ps: : 
; . ep d tiy ur, Ss 
—S _ as we talked I Great danger.” I added gent!) an evening. «day, a-week.aae | ia 


that it might die because of $ vod this i some 
| . Ik like himself. The man 8, and this 1s S01 : 
ing it _ 7 what I said. 4 


an f shrugged and looked away. |. : its a 
more. “Why?” — . “Well,” I continued, “I write - believe — q oe x 
I asked. for this paper. I can tell you Thomgh 1 Sian ing: hn sm. 
His answer I differ with some of its editorial *."0"S ; ao “a: 4 cnet 
was forth- policies. I did not see eye to EE YORE, Ce eens 
7 one or another policy, I know | 


right all right. & eye with it on Hungary, nor on : pip altel : 
He did anaes of the Near East ques- that no other journal in the land Keenterea as second clans matter Oct Zz, 1997. as bie pr. 
like it: he tions. nor on a number of other has proved, through the years, office at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of March 3. 1279 
; ‘’ that it even approaches this es 


disagreed vital issues. But I write for it, : 
. : By 82 + newspaper as an advocate of the ; 
with so many and I expect to continue writ- peace, fraternity, 2nd social | Vol. XXII, No. 13 April 28, 1957 
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of ow edi- ing for it.” 
torial positions this past year “Why?” he asked, “Is that (16 Pages) 


4 ‘Catastrophe’ —f Wor! 
Fails to End H-Tests 


By DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER VATICAN CITY—Pope Pius X'I 
SINCE March 1, 1954, hydrogen in a message made public Wedics- 
bombs have been tested, by the day appealed to mankind to stop 
Americans at the Pacific Island of its “exhausting and costly” race to- 
Bikini in the Marshall Group and wards atomic death. 
by the Russians in Siberia. Tus Penn's anteal aiiiin Sn witha 
After the explosion of a hydrogen et . 
bomb... something remained in handed to Japanese “stop-the-atem- 
the alr, namely an uncalculable tests Envoy Masatoshi Matsushiia 
number of radioactive particles in a private audience April 14. 
The Pope warned that man’s 


“growing control over terrifying 
natural forces” threatens to bring 
about a “catastrophe.” He said 


A 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Dr. Albert Schweitzer, Nobel prize 
winner and world renowned humanitar- ne : | 
ian and scientist, appealed to humanity Ca i an 
this week to end nuclear tests which, he PIUS XII DR. SCHWEITZER 


said, “are a catastrophe for the human 


race which must be prevented under 


every circusmtance.” His plea preceded 


by a day a similar one by Pope Pius, 


from Rome. Dr. Schweitzer declared 
that when “a public opinion has been 
created . .. the statesmen may reach 


an agreement to stop the experiments.” 


His appeal, read in Oslo, Norway, by 
the chairman of the Nobel Committee, 
_was translated in English, German, 
French and Russian and was carried by 
the radio in 50 nations—but no station 
in the United States has yet transmit- 
ted it. “Individuals and peoples,” he 
regretted, “have not been excited to 
give this danger the attention which it 
unfortunately deserves. Here are prin- 
cipal excerpts from his epochal plea. 


I 


emitting radioactive rays. This was 
also the case with the uranium 
‘bombs which were dropped on 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima and those 
' with which subsequent tests were 
made. However, because these 
bombs had smaller size and less ef- 
fect compared with the hydrogen 
bombs, one hardly paid any atten- 
tion to this fact. 

Since radioactive rays of suffici- 
ent amount and strength have 


—_——— —— —_  —-— —- — 


harmful effects on the human body, 
one Started discussing if the radia- 
tion resulting from the explosions 
that had already taken place repre- 
sented a danger which would in- 


crease with new explosions. 
. 


IN THE course of the three and 
a half years that have passed since 
then, representatives of the physi- 
cal and medical sciences have been 
studying the problem. The material 
collected, although far from com- 
plete, allows us to draw the conclu- 
sion that radiation resulting from 
the explosions which have already 
taken place, represents a danger to 
the human race, a danger not to be 
underrated, and that further explo- 
sions of atomic bombs will increase 
this danger to an alarming extent. 

I raise my voice, together with 
those of others who have lately felt 
it their duty to act, in speaking and 
writing, as warners of the danger. 
My age and the sympathy that I 
have gained for myself through ad- 


ee 


vocating the idea of reverence for 
life, permit me to hope that my ap- 
peal may contribute to the prepar- 
ing of the way for the insight so 
urgently needed. 

There are two kinds of atom 
bombs, uranium bombs and hydro- 
gen bombs. To those two bombs 
has recently been added the cobalt 
bomb, a kind of super-atom bomb. 
The effect of this bomb is estimated 
to be many times a stronger than 
that of hydrogen bombs having 
been made till now. 

* 

THE explosion of an atom bomb 
creates. an inconceivably large 
number of exceedingly small par- 
ticles of radioactive elements. 

Of these elements, some exist for 
hours, some for weeks, or months, 
or years, or millions of years, under- 
going continuous decay. They float 
in the higher strata of air as clouds 
of radioactive dust. The heavy par- 
ticles fall down first. The lighter 
(Continued on Page 13) 


atomic explosions could have un- 
predictable biological effects on 
future generations. 

The pontiff urged all nations to 
stop “this exhausting and costly race 
towards death.” 

“Man's growing control over ter- 
rifying natural forces gives new and 
pressing grounds for anxiety,’ the 
Pope said in his French-language 
note to Matsushita. 

“In fact, the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons has become un- 
limited and is no longer curbed 
even by the critical mass, which 
posed a natural limit to thé already 


terrible power of. earlier’ atomic 
weapons. 

“Now this unlimited power is 
used as a threat which, sent back 
and forth from one camp to the 
other, becomes ever more catastro- 
phic, as each side tries to surpass 
the other in the growing and un- 
fortunately real fears which it 
inspires. 


10,000 FROM N. Y., 3,000 FROM COAST 
WILL ATTEND PRAYER PILGRIMAGE 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
THE NEW YORK offices 
of the “Prayer Pilgramage 
for Freedom” is buzzing 
with activity these days to 


organize and arrange trans- 
portation for the 10,000 pil. ¢4! 
grims expected to go to Wash- 
ington on May 17. 

As this was written, two Ne- 
gro churches — Abyssinian’ Bap- 
tist and Friendship Baptist, both 
in Harlem—were the first to re- 
serve a coach.on the “Freedom 
Special.” AFL-CIO District 65, 
..c, Wholesale, .,..Retail.., Employes... 
_ +-Union donated $500 to the Pil- 
grimage and pledged 1;000 par- 


ticipants. 
have donated funds and prom- 
ised representative contingents 
of pilgrims include the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, United Auto Workers, 
International Union of Electri- 
Workers, 
Workers and Transport Workers 
Union. 
efforts are 
support of the leading church 
organizations in the U.S. 


Located in the auditorium of 
the AFL-CIO. Brotherhood. of 
Sleeping Car Porters in 217 


Wi pet. Sih the he . 
$s in sits eshift (ar): ‘ parts 
rangement a military operations” * 


Other unions which 


witnessed. 
Packinghouse 


Pilgrimage leaders said 
ing made to gain 


States. 
uarters re- 


center. But the resemblance is 
only physical, for the pilgrim- 
age is expected to be the most 
peaceful—as well as the most 
dramatic — mass outpouring for 
freedom this nation has ever 


Offices similar to those in New 
York City have been established 
in. Montgomery, Ala., Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Lés An- 
geles, St. Louis and Boston. The 
Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy is di- 
recting preparations for the pil- 
grimage in all of the southern 


‘preparéd’for, 


to more than 


Yorkers: 


Fully: 50,000 pilgrims from all: ¢.. ®:Demonst te the unity of eee : 
be “(Continued on Page 13) +. A jearing+-Page 7 


observers have ~ 


estimated that this figure will 
most likely be doubled. ‘The wd Issues, Says _CP—Page 15 
rims will.meet for prayer 

ore ihe Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington on the third anni- 
versary of May 17, 1954, Su- 
treme Court decision agaiust 
segregated public schools. 

The five-point objective of the 
pilgrimage was outlined last 
week by A. Philip Randolph, one : 
of. the three pil maaae apeaoare, * 
church, at r . . . | ; 
and civic leaders whe. met to Interview With First Big 


plan -the participation of New 
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House Committee 


Bares Plundering 


Special te The ‘Worker 


~— OWS. Consumers 
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WASHINGT [The thine steps for a congressional 
exposure of the gapybétween what the consumers pay and 


and what the producers receive were taken last week. 


A special subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee in 
its first report, disclosed that the 
“average workers family paid 
five percent more and farmers 
received 17 percent less in 1956 
for the same kinds and quan- 
tities of foods 
1947.” 

The Consumers Study subcom- 
mittee, headed by Rep. Victor 
Anfuso, New York Democrat, 
disclosed that the greatest gap 
between farm and retail prices 
in the 10-vear period occurred 
witn respect to wheat and wheat 
products. 

The farm price of wheat 
DROPPED seven percent, but 
the retail prices of cereals and 
bakery products INCREASED 
34 percent, between 1947 and 
1956. 


The subcommittee’s figures 
gave the Jie to the claims of food 
processors that rising retail prices 
are the result of increased prices 
to the farmer. 

“Very little” of the retail price, 
the subcommittee said, “goes to 
the farmer for the raw product.” 
It cited the following: 

“The pound loaf of bread that 
sold at retail for an average price 
of 17.9 cents in 1956 contained 
wheat having a farm value of 2.6 
cents.” 

“There is less than three cents 
worth of farm-produced corn in 


purchased in 


wheat in a 28-cent package of 
soda crackers.” 

Similar gaps were disclosed in 
other food groups: 

@¢ While the farm price of 
milk and butterfat dropped 16 
percent since 1952, retail prices 
deciined only 3 percent. 

® The farm value gb the De- 
partment of Agriculture's “mar- 
ket basket” quantity of dairy 
produets DROPPED five percent 
between 1947 and 1956, while 


the retail price INCREASED | 


15 percent. 

© In 1956 farmers received 
only two to three cents for the 
sweet corn and peas in the eans 
which sold at retail for 18 to 22 
cents. 


® A can of tomatoes which re- 
tailed at 15 cents in 1956 had 
2.3 cents worth of tomatoes in it. 

® While the farm value of meat 
products fell 29 percent in the 
two years, the retail cost fell 
only tive percent. 

® Poultry and eggs fell 21 
percent, but the retail price only 
13 percent. 

® Fruits and vegetables went 
up seven percent to the farmer, 
but at retail the price was hiked 
jJ2 percent. 

In 1947, the subcommittee dis- 
closed, the average city family 
spent $1,000 for food and bever- 
ages. By 1956 this had increased 


| 


By A. B. MAGIL 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
arrayed in his customary robes 
of piety, stood up before the 
lords of the press at the Asso- 
ciated Press luncheon last week 
and pledged to continue the 
cold war and “seek the libera- 
tion of the captive nations.” He 
didn’t mean Algeria, Cyprus or 
Kenya, but the socialist coun- 
tries. 

But quite a number of the 
press tycoons were bearing: wit- 
ness that the intensified cold 
war propaganda of the past 
year had proved a flop as far 
as American public opinion was 
concerned. 

Walking around the fourth- 
floor lobby of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, a registration for 
the 71st annual convention of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association ‘Was going on 
the day after the Dulles speech, 
I couldnt find anybody who 
thought much of his perform- 
ance. 

Maybe that was because I 
talked only to publishers of 
small-town papers— Ashtabula, O., 
Waukegan, Ill., Allentown, Pa., 
Madison, Wis., Bloomfield, Il. 
“He didnt say anything new,” 
one of them remarked, 

* 


THE REAL NEWS was in 
morning's Republican New York 
Herald Tribune, which gave the 
replies of some 19 editors and 
publishers, all from Jarge and 
medium-sized cities, to four 
questions: 

1. What do you consider the 
most important concern of your 
readers today? 

2. How do the people of 
your area stand on the budget 
controversy? 

3. Are your people more or 
less troubled today than a year 


— 
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Rereusgegebes vee Bars Beemgertes, Erich Dembreoweh!, Karl Kera, Erick Welter 


Preise @ Pieanig / Nr. 


Beldywirender Appell der dent{djen Atomforf[djer 


Keine Atomwaffen in der Bundesrepublik | Entschiedene Ablehauag ciner Miasbcin 


SIOSHSR BERICHT SER FRAKKOTURTER ALLOEMSINGR ZEtTURE 


jn 
bevie Ge westliche 


Die Sombe 

MN. B Die Erklérung der deuteches Geledt- 
ten, dre ch dagegen wendel, 4606.40 Bunces- | 
repub.& Atomwalien bestst, ist en ergre fer - 
F. A.Z. Frankfurt; $2. April, Die filh enden deutschen Atomwinsencdhafiler | "eit. Deshalb kénaem wir nicht we sllen po- | 40 Dokument Jeter ist vos Denkberke:t o- 
. ; " : od wwige fala, 408 é1e ul diesem Cobtet eriah reneten 

telefon isch cine Erkiécung Gbermitte!t. Derm Wir Dekennen ume sur Pretheit, wie sie | Pachloute sich sutiefst der Verantwortung be 
wuit sind. dieder w “. 
on Gem cle mitwirkes, mit sh bengt Der 
Abgrund, an Gemen Rand G0 Wel: stehtnmé 


wire giesdh furch ibe, et ne ven Devid oder von 
Goba\b sungeiéet wurde be semer Legik rie- 
tet «ich der Appell ews Gen deutetben Per- 
sChungseertai tern en 4.4 Well im ihrer C esemt- 
bert, dc:en Friedenesicoerumg cul die gegen- 


Wechenend- . 
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Ausgabe 


avs O8u INK A LT 
Politik: 


ago over the threat of Soviet 
expansion? 

4. Is desegregation working 
in your city? 

In the past year the Eisenhow- 
er Administration, the press, 
radio and TV have worked hard 
to step up cold war and anti- 
Soviet sentiment, especially in 
connection with the Middle 
Eastern crisis and Hungary. Yet 
in replying to the first question, 
the issue that was singled out 
by the largest number—eight— 
was peace. 

The answers to questions 3— 
a loaded question—showed that 
eight of the editors and pub- 
lishers thought the people in 
their communities felt no difter- 
ently than a year ago about “So- 
viet expansion’; four said their 
people were less troubled than 
a year ago; one slated that peo- 
ple are as concerned as a year 
ago, “if not more so; while 
Robert B. Choate, editor and 
publisher of the Boston Herald, 
commented: 

“I don't think our people 
think much about the threat of 
Seviet expansion.” 

(Several didn't answer 
question.) 

Next to peace, the budget 
was given as the issue of great- 
est concern—three named it, 
while one each mentioned in- 
flation, taxes, and “the economic 
situation.” 


this 


* 

TYPICAL of those who 
thought peace was the issue that 
concerned people most were 
these: 

William Steven, executive ed- 
itor of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune: “I think the basic thing 
is peace. That would make the 
headlines that would have the 


Publishers Attending N. Y. Parley 
Say Peace Is No. With the Public 


most impact on the lives of most 
people most immediately.” 


John S. Knight, publisher of 
the amp. Daily News and 
president of Knight Newspapers, 
Inc.: “The most important con- 
cern today is the possibility of 
the Middle Eastern situation 
touching off a war nobody 
wants.” 


William Block, publisher of 
the Pittsburgh Post - Gazette: 
“Peace is still the most im- 
portant concern. This is espe- 
cially true as it touches on the 
troubled areas of the Middle 
East and the Suez.” 


Block added: “And in Piits- 
burgh we're also concerned 
about this: How will the Pi- 
rates do this season?” 

W. H. Cowles, publisher -of 
the Spokane, Wash., Spokes- 
man-Review: “The primary con- 
cern of our readers is over-all 
international uncertainty with 
particular reference at present 
to the Middle East.” 

* 


ON THE Soviet Union here 
are a few samples: 

George F. Russell, business 
manager of the Tacoma, Wash., 
News-Tribune: “I think people 
are less troubled over the threat 
of Soviet expansion this year.” 

J. D. Ferguson, president and 
editor of the Milwaukee Jeur- 
nal: “I. don't think people are 
any more concerned about Rus- 
sia than they were a year ago.” 

Frank A. Daniels, general 
manager of the Raleigh, N. C. 
News & Obeserver: “I dont 
think there is any change in 
people’s attitude toward Soviet 
expansion.” | 

Most of the editors and pub- 
lishers said people in their com- 
munities theught the federal 
budget was too high. On the 
segregation question, since most 
of the press tycoons were frore 
northern cities, they either ig- 
nored the question or reported 
there was no problem. 

Of the two southerners, 
George W. Healy Jr., editor of 
the New Orleans Times-Picay- 
une, said: “Desegregation is 
definitely not working in our 
city,” while Frank A. Daniels 
of the Raleigh, N. C. News & 
Observer thought well of the 
snail’s-pace desegregation in his 
state which has not yet reached 
the public omer 


NONE OF THESE questions 
were evidently discussed at the 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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N.Y., CHICAGO, NEW HAVEN 
=== _|===--|] RALLIES TO MARK MAY DAY 


) Kine er Rechte stv ar Sennagenate on Restee | Meetings to celebrate May Day,'the banning of nuclear weapons 
| ast neg holiday of international labor, are'and“the bomb tests, and full res- 
being planned in various parts of toration of the Bill of Rights will 
the country. ibe among the themes featured at 
In New York the largest will be} the rally. 
a united May Day rally to be held! George Blake Charney will be 
Wednesday night, May 1, at Cen-,the featured speaker at a May Day 
tral Plaza Hall, Second Ave. atjrally to be held Saturday evening, 
Seventh St. It will be under the April 27, at 77 Fifth Ave. It is 
auspices of the Committee for So- sponsored by a garment workers 
cialist Unity. Freedom of the Press Committee. 
Speakers will inchide A. J.'Several other Feedom of the Press 
Muste, sécretary emeritus of the Committee May Day meetings 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; Dr. are being planned in various parts 
W. E. B. DuBois, noted Negrojof New York City. 
historian, sociologist and novelist;} In Chicago Benjamin J. Davis, 
Dorothy Day, editor of the Cath-joutstanding Negro -leader and 
olic Worker; George Blake. Char-|member of the National Commit- 
ney, representing the New York tee of the Communist Party, and 
State Committee of the Commu-}Sam Kushner, editor of the Illinois 
nist Party; John T. McManus, gen-| Worker, will speak at a May Day 
eral manager of National Guar-jrally Friday, May 3, at 8 P.M. 
dian; Farrell Dobbs, national sec-jat Curtiss Hall, 410 S. Michigan. 
retary of the jalist Workers|It is under the auspices of the Il-. 
Party; Bert Cochran, editer of the}linois Freedom of the Press Com- 
American Socialist; and Stanley) mittee. | 
Levinson, chairman ef the execu-} A meeting scheduled for the 
‘tive committee of the. March onjevening of May 1 in New Haven, 
Washington movement. Conn., under the sponsorship of ~ 
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THE RECENT PLEA of the 18 German 
scientists against the use of the H-bomb was 
directed not only to the government of the Fed- 

ral Bepublic of Germany, but to the “entire 
world,” the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung said 
in an editorial (above right) accompanying its pub- 
lication of the appeal of the 18 (above left). It 
urged that “effective political consequences” 
should be drawn. 

The Frankfurter paper, one of the most im- 
portant in Western Germany, described the dec- 
Jaration of the German scientists as a “gripping 
document.” It congratulated thém for having 
focused on the “responsibility which accompanies 
the ee of science in which they are partici- 
pants. 


present atomic stand-off as perilous. 

Though they believed that the “mutual fear 
of the hydrogen bomb is today an important 
factor toward the maintenance of peace in the 
entire world, and of freedom in part of the world,” 
they said that “this means of assuring peace and 
freédom is, in the long run, unreliable.” If this 
method should fail, they said, the situation would 
“be fatal.” 

While rejecting any participation in the utili- 
zation of atomic weapons, the German scientists 
stressed the “utmost importance” of . furthering 
the “peaceful use of atomic energy by all means.” 
They expressed the wish to participate in this 
activity in the future, as they had in the past. Th> 
A 40°73 ame to the appeal were: 
hes rot. Fritz Bopp, Prot. Ma - 
THE ST AT EMENT of the scientists that they  dolf F sistema Phat. Walther Gecentpnt 
would participate neither in the “preduction, the | Otte Haxel, Prof. Werner Heisenberg, Prof. Hans 
testing, or the use of atomic weapons in any way,” Kopfermann, rof. Max von Laue, Prof, Heinz 
was the first such pledge from the ranks of world Maeir-Leibnitz, Prof. Josef Mattauch, Prof, F ried- 
science. rich-Adolf Paneth, Prof, Wilfgang Paul, Prof. | Clifford T. MeAvoy, chairman|the local Freedom of the Press 

| i eismen, Prof:-jM@ the’ @ommittee: 4ér¢ “Socialist! Committee, :willi be nddressed by = - * 
ity, MaiKepresileyottudeene * {Sinton W. Gerson, executive edi-410% 
+, hgrtdginst selagrega tidty tot rot ‘the: Doily: ‘Worker! iy ta yasiutst) 
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LOCAL 65, of the United Steel Workers, at the huge South 
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‘Chicago U. S. Steel plant reports a number of plant layoffs and 


that 2,700 workers are on a four-day week. Two blast furnaces are 
ddwn. In the No. 2 shop only six furnaces out of 14 are at work; in 
No. 3 open hearth one of the three furnaces is down and in No. 3 
three of 14 furnaces are idle. The Steel workers report that the slump 
in production which it a sharp decline in March is continuing down- 
ward. 

* 

LABOR SPORTS NOTES. The 11th annual National Steel- 
workers Basketball Tournament held in Gary, Indiana, saw Gary 
Steel Local 1066 emerge as the national champs. They beat out the 
Homestead, Pa., steelers, who took second place in the national hon- 
ors. Local 1014, Gary-U. S. Steel took third and Local 65, South 
Chicago-U. S. Steel placed fourth. Not a bad showing for the Lake 
County-South Chicago teams, at all. They took three of the top four 
spots in the tourney. > 

LOCAL 753 and Local 754 of the Teamsters Union represent- 
ing the drivers and inside workers in the dairy industry in Chicago 
have put in their wage demands. The drivers are asking for 20 cents 
per hour and the inside workers have demanded 30 eents per hour. 
Contracts are seheduled to expire April 30. The drivers are also 
asking for improved health-welfare pian, liberalized pensions, and 
a severance pay arrangement. The mside workers are demanding 
six paid se al double time for Sunday work and premium pay 
for night work. i 


THE Chicago Tribune true to form, sure took off on the UAW 


convention approved “watchdog” committee. In a lead editorial the 


Trib said: 

“Will the board hear appeals from citizens who have been 
beaten, bombed, and terrorized in connection with a UAW strike? 
Will the board hear an appeal from an employer whose business the 
UAW is trying to destroy? Will the board hear complaints from 
union members who have been shaken down for contributions to po- 
litical campaigns? Will the board recognize the right of union mem- 
bers to sue their union or its officers in civil courts? 

“If the answer to these questions is no, the UAW has acquired 
a watchdog without teeth.” 

* 

While many rank and file UAW members have vee 
about this new super-dooper committee, the Trib seems to be ready 
to settle for nothing Ises than the NAM running the affairs of the 
auto workers. 

* 

LOCAL 347 of the Packing Union (Armour) states that “our 
objective is to win a shorter work week, adequate pensions and 
lower the retirement age: prevent further shutdewn of any plants or 
departments, extend unemployment benefits te one year, higher sev- 
erance pay, building of more homes, hospitals, highways, schools; to 
guarantee more jobs and security for all of ous.” 


“hue a 

LABOR UNITY in the shoe industry is the main topic of the 
lead editorial in “The Shoe Horn,” official organ of Joint Council 
25, and District Council 4, of the United Shoe Workers of America. 
Commenting on the merger discussions between their union and 
the Boot and Shoe Workers, the editorial concludes: 


“We say there is a NEED for merger today, more than ever 
before because we see the problems facing our people .and those of 


_ the Boot and Shoe, the answer became clear—either we close our 


ranks and unite, and move forward to the attainment of a 100 per- 
cent organized shoe industry or we fall by the wayside as has. hap- 
eacag $O many, many times in the past. Whatever differences we 

ave can and must be resolved for the bigger job that lays ahead. 


To remain apart is sheer folly.” 
* 


REGION 4 director of the UAW, Robert Johnston, who was 
recently unanmously reelected regional director at the union’s na- 
tional convention denounced racketeering in the labor movement 
at a recent meeting of the Harvester Council. He said, “We need no 
millionaires in the labor movement, for these fat cats cannot genu- 
inely represent workers. At the same time it must be understood that 
these people could not carry on their operations without the help 
and cooperation of management in much the same way that syndi- 
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CHICAGO.—The latest issue - 
of the Harvester Dep’t newslet- 
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Herschel Davis, Administra- a 
tive Asst to VP Pat Greathouse, r) 
instrument 


told ITH Council of AFL-CIO } 
meeting he attended in Wash- |By SAM KUSHNER jinstr for preventing 
CHICAGO~— The cold war's icy family from getting together. 


ington, D. C., where top atomic 
physicists, experts on radiology, ; gomanny | - 
® hands reached into Chicage's NOW GEORGE KOZMIN, age 


spoke and where he was more }_ \ fori} 
than somewhat surprised that Family Court last week. A aa. 154, and his wife Nadejda, age 35, 
many top scientists take a rather jof six had a tearful reunion in ant” “Mitel UA ees 3 
casual view towards dangers of |fudge John H. Clayton’s court. 5s 7 and ih : e ni ‘ 
atomic radiation and its effects Whether this family, the Kozmins, ns and freter, i, $0 bac 
Fl) <P S eunited Mee them to the U.S.S.R. But 
re this is reckoning without the firm 


on this and other generations to 
come. ... One scientist, Davis , 
said, declared that one mustn’t |yet remains undetermined. If the|pang of Judge Clayton. Talking to 
think of radiation hazards on the jcold war proponents have their an interpreter in court, he said, 
individual, but rather in terms | Way this family will be anot eT “Tell the parents that there is no 
of ‘averages’. . . . Actually said jcasualty of this wat Without restriction on them, on where they 
this man, there’s really nothing | bullets. travel or what they do. But all 
to be afraid of if the proper safe- What must seem like millions;four children are wards of this 
— are taken; which seems to |of vears ago to George and Na-'court which has definite control 
y in the face of fears expressed |dejda Kosmin, they met in a Nazi over them and we will say where 
by many leading, responsible |concentration camp at Ravens-|they go and what they do.” 
scientists in America.” wald. _ Both were Russians who} To make clear to the Kozmins 
lived in areas overrun by the fas-\the price they must pay for re- 
cists. From the torture of thelnification of the family, he add- 
concentration camp they wereled, “IE the Vowied dacide t6 rec 
moved A displaced egg main, tell them we will work wiih 
camp. cy were married. *‘'them to reunite them with the 
was there that their three oldest):},c¢ (older) boys. If they return 
children, Richard, George and Paul to Russia we can give them no 
were born. a | guarantee when or if the children 
In 1950 the Kozmins decided to'will be reunited with them.” 


authorities on March 206th on try their luck in the United States.| while the court battle has been 
grounds of “illegal entry” into the, With the aid of the Baptist Church a ging the Chicago press has been 
country, last week was scheduled’ movement they came to this coun- interviewing the children at length. 
to make two court appearances in| try as “displaced persons. Lone- The youngsters are intrigued by 
an attempt to win bail rights and ly, foreigners, m a strange land life in this country. While sitting 
to haye a deportation proceed- they lived with their bitter mem-';, the courtroom they were busy 
ings stopped. ories. ‘reading comic boeks. To the re- 

Tandaric, who has been in jail nated e : porters George Kozmin has said, 
since March 20th, has been held’ THE KOZMINS found — the “The children ate little. What thev 
without bail. The immigration au. om 6 Pets Pee cannot be regarded as final.” 
thorities are seeking to have him| their arrival both husband and wife - 
deported to Yugoslavia. He- has Were committed to the Chicago. hese “in her halting English 
been a resident of this country for| State Hospital for mental disorders.| ing. “We on bak te family . 
46 years. He is now 49 years of The children became wards of the She added then gh we co hen 
peek county and were placed in the that. “Like te ‘ ial a. ~ 
Federal Judge Michael L. Igoe Central Baptist Children’s home.’ orl eee “0 “hildren But 
has refused to permit his release In 1954 Mrs. Kozmin was released “f sale sist sa - a oes “a 
on bail thus far. The court of ap- from the hospital and the follow- seteaiiela _ “tie ae on Fess 

. 9 . . , 1 a¢ . it: } » 
ceils cope co. SSE OS Daas ended Go, acaig = 

y Pp P . ' The Kezmins have told report- 


= Me. . . of this troubled family. During 
Friday, Apel 306 eee on past several years ‘the fanatly ers and the court that they have 


this 


Tandaric Case 


CHICAGO — Steve 


Tandaric, 


his attorney Arthur Daronatsy were; 1 relatives in their native land who 


scheduled to be heard before Judge! has been on relief. Jobless anc 
Igoe, on a hearing to have the de- friendless they contacted the Sovie 
bassy a year ago and requestec 


artment of Immigration action ©“™ “9 
teal null. fi permission to go back to their © the land of their birth. 


At a public rally held at the UE homeland. On May 15 the court Will make 
Hall, under the auspices of the} There is nothing that prevents its final decision, At that time a 
Midwest Committee for the Pro-ithem from returning. Many ob-'report of the Soviet Red Cross 


, will help them get back on their 
} ‘eet. They are anxious to return 


lection of the Foreign Born, action | stacles have been put in the way|...1 be made in the court on the 
was taken by the gathering pro-jof their returning with their child-' 


testing to the Attorney generaliren. The Family Court, which jg, CHORE that the family will 


Brownell, the arrest and persecu-|supposed to be dedicated towards probably find themselves in if they 
tion of Tanderic. reuniting families, has become the return home. 
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° | cS) Branch of the National Association 
House Grow Hits Sc 00 Bigs: the Advancement of Colored 
: | Peoples. 

SPRINGFIELD, Il. — The Illi-,or setting up new school districts) MRB. 474 was introduced by 
nois House of Representatives last|in the future. 'Representative Charles F. Arm- 
week, by committee action, recom-| Major proponents speaking for strong, Joseph De La Cour, Cor- 
mended passage of H.B. 474,'this measure before the commit-'neal A. Davis, Richard A. Hare- 
which provides for the elimination|tee were Mrs. Jean Washington|wood, James Y. Carter, Cecil A. 
of segregation in Chicago public|and Mrs. Rita Phillips, both testi-.Partee, Kenneth E. Wilson and 
schools. By a vote of 22 to 2 the/fying in behalf of the Chicago; Paul Simon. 

House Education Committee ap- at é ae meee ts: 


proved the measure which now goes. 
to the floor of the House. | 


This legislation would make it! 
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7.AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


cate bookies can't operate in the shops without the assistance of 
management people. 
\ * 

TRACTOR Local 1301 of the UAW last week reported the lay- 
off of 650 workers. This is part of the chain-wide lavoffs that have 
hit the Harvester workers as a result of speedup, and the depression 
in the farm economy. The tractor plant manufactures mainly farm 
implements. 


COMPARES VOTING DATA OF 
CAROLINA, BRITISH GUIANA 


Citing comparative figures of striction against Negroes register- 


Negro registration in North Caro-| 
lina and those of citizens of Bri- 
tish Guiana, Roy Wilkins, NAACP 
executive secretary, asserts in a let- 
ter to Sen. Samuel J. Ervin (D, 


NCO) that “it is fair to deduce that 
a policy is in operation in North 


restrict the registration of Negro 


‘York Times, 75 percent of adult 
Carolina designed deliberately to 


citizens to vete.” : 


_ When Wilkins appeared before, 


the Senate Subcommittee ‘on -Con- 
stitutiondl Rightsén PFebs./19'Sen. 
Ervin ‘stated: bat 


ing and voting in North Carolina. 
He expressed. the opinion that the 
relatively low registration was due 
to apathy or to occasional hositil- 
ity of registrars in a few localities. 
According to a story in The New 


citizens in British Cuiana are reg- 
istered to vote, Wilkins told Sen. 
Ervin in a letter dispatched yes- 
On the other hand, he 
out, only 26 parce? li- 
om 


mandatory for the Chicago Board 
of Education to revise the school 
district setup so that it would “ef- 
fectively eliminate the segregation 
of children in public schools be- 
cause of color, race, or national- 
ity.” This. same policy would pre- 
vail in the building of new schools 
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A BIG POWER PEACE PACT NOW! 
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SEIZURE of homes of workers unabie to meet land contract 
payments, reached 507 for the first three months of 1957. In the 
whole year of 1956 the total seizures were 1,920. Circuit Court 
Commissioners say that seizures at the rate they are going will go 
almost double that of 1956. Court attaches say this is like depres- 


sion times. 
* o 2° 


THE “one big family” policy of General. Motors in life goes 
like this. When a worker gets a garnishment notice from the 
court, for not being able to make payments on something bought 
on time, GM’s “one big family” policy gives the worker a week 
disciplinary layoff to boot. This is after GM has put the worker 
on a short work week, or laid him or her off so as they are unable 
to meet their bills. Remember GM’s big talk of a seven million 
car year and “no layoffs.” 

* ° oO 

CIRCUIT Court Commissicners have adopted a rule now. No 
constable can put peoples furniture out in an eviction case if its 
snowing or raining. ‘Some of these constables who_get paid per 
eviction have been mercilessly dumping furniture on the streets. 
Eviction requests from landlords are running about 2,000 a month 
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MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Following are the billion-dollar companies 


with their 1956 assets: 


DEC. 31, 1956 


Bell Telephone System_--- $ 16,206,571,233 


Metropolitan Life 
Prudential Insurance 

Bank of America 
Equitable Life 
Chase-Manhattan Bank _- 
First National City Bank_- 
General Motors Corp. ---- 
New York Life 

John Hancock Mutual Life 
General Motors Acceptance 
7. 2, ees LAD. —..-...... 
Northwestern Mutual ___- 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours- 
Manufacturers Trust Co. —- 
Aetna Life Insurance ____~ 
Chemical Corn Exchange - - 
Guaranty Trust Co. ------ 
Pennsylvania Railroad __-- 
First Nat'l Bank, Chicago _- 
ee ee 
Travelers Insurance 
Bankers Trust Co 

Socony Mobil Oil Co. .--- 
Ford Motor Co. ____----- 
Contl. Illinois Nat'l Bank __ 
N. Y. Central Railroad ___- 
Security-First Nat'l Bank_- 
Mutual Life Insurance ___- 
RECS REN erate ease 
Standard Oil (Indiana)_-_-_- 
General Electric Co. ___-_~ 
CIT Financial Corp 
Southern Pacific Co. ____- 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. __-- 
Marine Midland Corp 
Standard Oil, Calif. ______ 
National Bank of Detroit__ 
Mellon National Bank ____ 
Massachusetts Mutual Life_ 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co._ 
Hanover Bank 

New England Mutual ___- 
Northwest Bancorporation_ 
First Natl Bank, Boston_.._ 
Irving Trust Co. _________ 
Consolidated Edison 
Mutual Benefit Life 

Penn Mutual Life 
American Trust, S. F. _____ 
Connecticut General Life _ 
First Bank Stock Corp 
Santa Fe 

Crocker-Anglo Nat'l Bank_ 
Bowery Savin 

Sears, Roebuc 

Cleveland Trust Co. 
Sinclair Oil Corp. 

Union Carbide & Carbon_. 
Union Pacific Railroad ____ 


- Commercial Credit 


Phillips Petroleum 
Commonwealth Edison 
Shell Oil Co. | 
Chrysier Corp. ..._...._- 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Westinghouse Electric ____ 
Connecticut Mutual Life__ 
Western Electric 


Cities Service Co. 
American Gas & Electric __ 
First Pa. Banking 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
Mass. Investors Trust ____ 
Philadelphia Nat'l Bank .._ 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. __ 
Detroit Bank & Trust Co... 
International Harvester __ 
Tennessee Gas Trans. 


— Bl 4. i rae s 


14,785,074,561 


13,261 696,622 


9 991,842 O11 
8 472,819,242 
7,756,947 318 
7 426,979,040 
6,569 ,400,736 
6,239 443 282 
4 896,933,943 
4 033,057,846 
3,836,250 ,453 
3,576,776,420 
3,317 943,863 
3,137,030,771 
3,070,224 147 
3,069,835 ,285 


3,054,658,959 


3,034,473,854 
2,922 423,647 
2,872,270,371 
2 823,734,516 
2 820,864,484 
2,819,618,531 
2,792,634,918 
2,769,263,134 
2,624,756,039 
2.,345,513,346 
2,520 ,909,307 
2,004,129,799 
2,,425,233,446 
2.,221,146,920 
2,208 ,153,933 
2,138,536,918 
2,089,998,212 
2,076,650,249 


2,041,373,083 | 


2,008 ,624,029 
2,003,078,316 
1 989,227,453 
1,978,534,218 
1 859,364,034 
1,791,283,000 
1,757,502,711 
1 750,411,800 
1 ,729,971,740 
1,724,981 ,000 


1,680,335,444 
1,627,289, 238 
1,610,354,455 
1,608,284,838 
1,594,070,009 
1,533,590,859 
1,510,138,2 

1,504,712,519 
1,503,082,134 
1,491,705,446 
1,473,269,003 
1,459,748,536 
1,458,767,182 
1,451,768,502 
1,372,831,891 
1,348,970,341 
1,315,235,027 
1,294,760,380 
1,284,197,428 
1,264,469,283 
1,261,397,943 
1,223,723,777 
1,204,602,448 
1,197,863,088 
1,163,053,970 
1,158,489 ,055 
1,157,648,307 
1,098,594 ,429 
1,064,503,298 
1,040,055,078 
1,024,282 474 
1,009,215,351 


1,006,562,455 
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rations Qualify 


~ For Billion Dollar Club 


With the addition of four 
more giants to the charmed 
circle in 1956, there are now 
81 corporations with one billion 
dollars or more in assets; @ 
United Press tabulation revealed 
last week, 

The 81 had assets totaling 
$241 billion at the end of 1956, 
up to 13 billion from the $228 
billion total at the end of 1955. 


»* 

STILL TOPPING the list is 

the Bell Telephone System with 
over $16 billion in assets. 


Others in the top ten include 
Metropolitan Life (biggest in- 
surance company) with $14.8 
billion in assets; Prudential In- 
surance, $13.3 billion; Bank of 
America (biggest bank) with $10 
billion; Equitable Life, $8.5 bil- 
lion; Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey (biggest industrial) $7.9 bil- 
lion; 
$7.8 billion; First National City 
Bank; $7.4 billion; General Mo- 
tors Corp., $6.6 billion and New 
York Life, $6.3 billion. 

Among the 81 billion dollar 
corporations, the Jargest number 
24, are banks. These are followe 
by 22 industrial firms; 16 life in- 
surance giants; seven railroads; 
six public utilities; three instal- 
ment tinancing institutions; two 
investment firms; and one mail 
order house. 

The four newcomers to the 
inner sanctum in 1956 were the 
Massachusetts Investors Trust 
Company, one of the oldest in- 
vestment holding companies; 
the Chesapeake and -Ohijo Rail- 
way, the Detroit Bank and Trust 
Co., and the Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Company pipelite 
operator. 


A CADILLAC 
CABINETEER’S 
DIVIDENDS 


George M. Humphrey, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the Cad- 
illac Cabinet, collected almost 
THREE MILLION DOLLARS 
in dividends from one of Amer- 
ica’s biggest NON UNION cor- 
porations last year. This was the 
National Steel Corp., which has 
barred unions from the begin- 
ning. 

The Secretary and his family 
own 10 per cent of National 
Steel's common stock. The com- 
pany s total dividends were $29,- 
968,645, of which the Hum- 
phreys got one tenth. 

Humphreys dividends from 
all companies, in which he is 
interested, may reach TEN 
MILLION DOLLARS a year. 

Nevertheless the Secretary 
says that he made a “financial 
sacrifice” when he _ took the 
Treasury job. 

Tell us another, Mr. Hum- 


Chase - Manhattan Bank, | 


Pennsy Chain Store Workers 
Chalk Up Substantial Gains 


PHILADELPHIA. — Thousands | 


of workers in chain food stores in 
this area have scored significant 
gains in new contracts recently. 


The pattern was set the end of| 
last month (March) by the A. & P. 


Stores. After prolonged negotia- 
tions with locals of the Retail 
Clerks International Association in 
Philadelphia, Reading, Allentown 
(all in Pennsylvania), Wilmington 
in Delaware, Camden and Atlantic 
City in New Jersey, the company 
granted an across-the-board in- 


crease of $5 weekly, retroactive to 


Feb. 4, plus, an additional $4 May, 


5, next year to all clerks and 
checkers. These constitute the bulk 


of the employes. 
Assistant managers and produce 
department heads got $6 and $5 


raises respectively, on those dates. 


Part-time clerks were given hikes 


of from 12% to 32% cents hourly. 


weeks. All workers may take a day 
off with pay in addition to the 
seven regular holidays. 

A full-time clerk or checker in 
the first six months of her employ- 
ment will receive $73 weekly whea 
the contract expires instead of the 
$46 under the old contract. 


Approximately 3,000 men and 
women workers are covered by the 
agreement. 


A similar contract—also for 30 
months—was accepted several 
weeks later by the American 
Stores Co. (Acme stores) for its 
5,000 employes represented by 
the same union within the same 
general three-state area. | 

The contract includes Blue 
Cross. 3 

Local 169 has approved a new 
contract covering 1,800 drivers of 
27 food store chains. Retroactive 
to March 1], the 28-month agree- 


The 30-month pact also gave the! nent provides for a 17}-cent 
workers and their dependents com-| hourly nme’ fna- in: Sen tial 
pany-financed Blue Cross and Blue/ and a five-cent hike covering the 
Shield coverage plus a pension plan og.ond half The companies will 
to which the firm contributes 278! nay an additional eight cents an 
cents per hour this year and five jour to the pension fund during 
cents next year. the last 14 months. An extra paid 


Wages are based on. the 40- 
hour work week. Overtime must be 
paid for as time and a half and; 
applies also to all work performed 
after 6 p.m. and before 8 a.m. ex- 
cepting for one night a week. 

A years service entitles an em- 
ploye to a week’s paid vacation, 
three years’ service to two weeks, 


On How to Fight Unionism 


PHILADELPHIA — The Leb- 
anon, Pa., County Chamber of 
Commerce has been circulating 
a blueprint among mercantile 
establishments on how to fight 
unionization of their employes. 

“Establish a pattern of regu- 
lar interviews with your employ- 
es, it urges. “Handled skill 
fully, these will show which em- 
ployes are disgruntled or dissat- 


isfied and give you time to set. 


them straight or replace them 
before store. morale is upset.” — 
Detailed instructions are given 


- on blocking union appeals. Per- 
longed to a |: 


sons having ever be 
union should not be employed. 


Never agree ito any. 


by ia, union organizer.” | bes deagn 
‘Managers are: veminiled that 


“An employer is permitted to 
talk to individual employes and 
to let them know that a union 
is unnecessary, disruptive, etc., 
PROVIDED HE PREFACES 
HIS REMARKS WITH A 
QUALIFYING STATEMENT 
TO THE EFFECT THAT 
‘YOU ARE PRIVILEGED TO 
DO AS YOU WISH, BUT...’ 
What is said and when it should 


; 


be said must. be carefully : 
planned.” 


BUFFALO 
MAY DAY MEETING 


Speaker: TOM KEERY 
National Organizational Sec’y 


Bocialist Workers Part 
“WHATS AHEAD FOR 


holiday was also obtained. 


A three-year contract, won with 
the help of the National Mediation 
Board, obtained a 45.3-cent pack- 
age of gains for 1,400 clerks and 
maintenance workers on the Union 
Railroad, a subsidiary of the U. S. 
Steel Corp. that connects up six 
of the latter’s plants in the Mo- 
nongahela Valley in the Pittsburgh 
area, besides servicing some other 
corporations. 

Of the package, 12% cents hour- 
ly is a wage hike retroactive to 
Dec. 1 last year, plus three cents 
more retroactive to April 1. On 
May 1, there is to be an increase 
of 2% cents, followed by 5 cents 
more Nov. 1 and an additional 
five cents a year later. 

United Steelworkers Locals 
1913 and $268 represent the 
clerks and maintenance workers, 
who together. are about 40 percent 
of the work force. The operating 
personnel — engineers and. train- 
men—had se with the com- 
pany in negotiations under the 
Railway Labor Act. | 
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j Met a Man eee 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I met a man I know many 
years. He is a thinking man 


who had read our newspaper 4 
long time, and as we talked I 
realized he 
was not read- 
ing it an 
more. “Why 
I asked. — 
His answer 
was forth- 


right all right. 


that he gave up. “Is it still pub- 
lishing?” hé-asked with an em- 
barrassed smile. 

“It is still publishing,” I re- 
lied. “But it is in danger. 
Great danger.” I added gently 
that it might die bécause of 
folk like himself. The man 
shrugged and looked away. 

“Well,” I continued, “I write 
for this paper. I can tell you 
I differ with some of its editorial 
policies. I did not see eye to 
eye with it on Hungary, nor on 


Assignment U.S.A. 


principled?” I replied with a 

uestion; “Are you saying that 

desaticn 1 is a higher principle?” 
* 


AND SO WE SPENT an 
hour, though one could spend 
an evening, a day, a week, talk- 
ing, and this is something of 
what I said. 

I believe in socialism. This — 
newspaper stands for socialism. | 
Though I disagree, and some- 
times peliceauiaely disagree, with 
one or another ‘sou. I know 
that no other journal in the land 
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ite~nterea as second ciass matter Oct Ze, tBe. o- 
has proved, through the year’s, office at New York, N. ¥., under the act of Marrh 3. 1£79 


that it even approaches _ this seins 


newspaper as an advocate of the 
peace, fraternity, end social | Vol. XXII, No. 13 
(16 Pages) 


He did not 
like it; he 
disagreed 
with so many 
of our edi- 


aspects of the Near East ques- 
tions, nor on a number of other 
vital issues. But I write. for it, 
and [ expect to continue writ- 


April 28, 1957 
Price 10 © ents 


ing for it.’ 


torial positions this past year 


a Z 


“Why?” 


he asked, “Is that 


(Continued on Page 5) 


‘Catastro 


Fails to End 


By DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


SINCE March 1, 1954, hydrogen 
bombs have been tested, by the 
Americans at the Pacific Island of 
Bikini in the Marshall Group and 
by the Russians in Siberia. 

After the explosion of a hydrogen 
bomb . . . something feanained 1 in 
the air, “namely an uncalculable 
number of radioactive particles 


eee — 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer, Nobel prize 
winner and world renowned humanitar- 
ian and scientist, appealed to humanity 
this week to end nuclear tests which, he 
said, “are a catastrophe for the human 
race which must be prevented under 
every circusmtance.” His plea preceded 
by a day a similar one by Pope Pius, 
from Rome. Dr. Schweitzer declared 
that when “a public opinion has been 
created . . . the statesmen may reach 
an agreement to stop the experiments.” 
His appeal, reed in Oslo, Norway, by 
the chairman of the Nobel Committee, 
was translated in English, German, 
French and Russian and was carried by 
the radio in 50 nations—but no station 
in the United States has yet transmit- 
ted it. “Individuals and peoples,” he 
regretted, “have not been excited to 
give this danger the attention which it 
unfortunately deserves. Here are prin- 
cipal excerpts from his epochal plea. 
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emitting radioactive rays. This was 
also the case with the uranium 
bombs which were dropped on 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima and those 
with which subsequent tests were 
made. However,. because these 
bombs had smaller size and less ef- 
fect compared with the hydrogen 
bombs, one hardly paid any atten- 
tion to this fact. 

Since radioactive rays of suffici- 
ent amount and strength — have 


10,000 FROM N. Y., 3,000 FROM COAST 


PIUS XII 


harmful effects on the human body, 
one started discussing if the radia- 
tion resulting from the explosions 
that had already taken place repre- 
sented a danger which would in- 
crease with new explosions. 
. 

IN THE course of the three and 
a half years that have passed since 
then, representatives of the physi- 
cal and medical sciences have been 
studying the problem. The material 
collected, although far from com- 
plete, allows us to draw the conclu- 
sion that radiation resulting from 
the explosions which have already 
taken place, represents a danger to 
the human race, a danger not to be 
underrated, and that further explo- 
sions of atomic bombs will increase 
this danger to an alarming extent. 

I raise my voice, together with 
those of others who have lately felt 
it their duty to act, in speaking and 
writing, as warners of the danger. 
My age and the sympathy-that I 
have gained for myself through ad- 


—— 


DR. SCHWEITZER 


vocating the idea of reverence for 
life, permit me to hope that my ap- 
peal may contribute to the prepar- 
ing of the way for the insight so 
urgently needed. 

There are two kinds of atom 
bombs, uranium bombs and hydro- 
ren bombs. To those two bombs 
* recently been added the cobalt 
bomb, a kind of super-atom bomb. 
The effect of this bomb is estimated 
to be many times a stronger than 
that of hydrogen bombs having 
been made till now. 

* 

THE explosion of an atom bomb 
creates an inconceivably large 
number of exceedingly small par- 
ticles of radioactive elements. 

Of these elements, some exist for 
hours, some for weeks, or months, 
or years, or millions of years, under- 
going continuous decay. They float 
in the higher strata of air as clouds 
of radioactive dust. The heavy par- 
ticles fall down first. The lighter 

___ (Continued on Page 13) 


WILL ATTEND PRAYER PILGRIMAGE 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
THE N EW YORK offices 


ticipants. 
have donated funds and prom- 


Other unions which center. 


But the resemblance is 


only physical, for the pilgrim- 


estimated that this figure will 


most likely be doubled. The p one 


phe If World 
H-TLests 


VATICAN CITY—Pope Pius XII 
in a message made public Wednes- 
day appealed to mankind to siop 
its “exhausting and costly” race to- 
wards atomic death, 

The Pope’s appeal came in a note 
handed to Japanese “stop-the-atom- 
tests” Envoy Masatoshi Matsushita 
in a private audience April 14. 

The Pope warned that mans 
“growing control over terrifying 
natural forces” threatens to bring 
about a “catastrophe.” He said 
atomic explosions could have un- 
predictable biological effects on 
future generations. 

The pontiff urged all nations to 
stop “this exhausting and costly race 
towards death.” 

“Man’s growing control over ter- 
rifying natural forces gives new and 
pressing grounds for anxiety, the 
Pope said in his French-language 
note to Matsushita. 

“In fact, the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons has become un- 
limited and is no longer curbed 
even by the critical mass, which 
posed a natural limit to the already 
terrible power of earlier atomic 
weapons. 

“Now this unlimited power is 
used as a threat which, sent back 
and. forth from one camp to the 
other, becomes ever more catastro- 
phic, as each side tries to surpass 
the other in the growing and un- 


fortunately real fears which it 
inspires.” 
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of the “Prayer Pilgramage 
for Freedom” is buzzing 
with activity these days to 


organize and arrange trans- 
portation for the 10,000  pil- 
grims expected to go to Wash- 


_ ington on May 17. 


As this was eile, two Ne- 
gro. churches — Abyssinian Bap- 


tist and Friendship. Baptist, both 
in Harlem—were the first to re- 


serve a coach on the “Freedom 
Special.” AFL-CIO District 65, 
Wholesale, - Retail Employes 


-,cst Union’ ‘donated $500. to :the Pal 
** i-grimage and pledged 1,000 par- 


ised representative contingents 
of pilgrims include the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, United Auto Workers, 
International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers, © Packinghouse 
Workers and Transport Workers 
Union. Pilgrimage leaders said 
efforts are being made to gain 
support of the leading church 
organizations in the U.S. 


Located in the auditorium of 
the AFL-CIO Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters in 217 
W. 125 St., the headquarters re- 


sembles .in*: its,. makeshift: :ar- .« 
rangement a military operations. 


age is expected to be the most 
aioe Eng well as the most 

amatic — mass outpouring for 
freedom this nation has ever 
witnessed, 

Offices similar to those in New 
York City have been established 
in Montgomery, Ala., Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, St. Louis and Boston. The 
Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy is di- 
recting preparations for the _pil- 
grimage in all of the southern 


states. 


F Selly $4,000 pilgrims from all 
‘ ‘the; country. -arq: being 


— prepar for, and observers have 


of the three pilgrimage 


rims will meet for prayer 
sa the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington on the third anni- 
versary of May 17, 1954, Su- 
p-reme Court ‘decision against 
segregated public schools. 

The five-point objective of the 
pilgrimage was outlined - last 
week by. A. Philip Randolph, one 


to more: than 85 church, labor 
and civic leaders who met to 


a the participation of New 
ork | 


ers: 


a Demenamate . the -unity gs 


ager Continued on on Poge meri 


nsors, 


: N.Y., Chicago, New Haven 
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- House Committee 
Bares Plundering 
OFU.S. Consumers 


Special to The Worker 


WASHINGTON-—The initial steps for a congressional 
exposure of the gap between what the consumers pay and 
and what the producers receive were taken last week. 


A special subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee in 
its first report, disclosed that the 
“average workers family paid 
five percent more and farmers 
received 17 percent less in 1956 
for the same kinds and quan- 
tities of foods purchased in 
1947.” 

The Consumers Study subcom- 
mittee, headed: by Rep. Victor 
Anfuso, New York Democrat, 
disclosed that the greatest gap 
between farm and retail prices 
in the 10-year period occurred 
with respect to wheat and wheat 
products. 

The farm price of wheat 
DROPPED seven percent, but 
tne retail prices of cereals and 
bakery products INCREASED 
34 percent, between 1947 and 
1956. 

The subcommittee’s figures 
gave the lie to the claims of food 
processors that rising retail prices 
are the result of increased prices 
to the farmer. 

“Very little” ef the retail price, 
the subcommittee said, “goes to 
the farmer for the raw product.” 
It cited the following: 

“The pound leaf of bread that 
sold at retail for an average price 
of 17.9 cents in 1956 contained 
wheat having a farm value of 2.6 
cents.” 

“There is less than three cents 
worth of farm-produced corn in 

22-cent package of corn flakes 
and only four cents worth of 


wheat in a 28-cent package of 
soda crackers.” 

Similar gaps were disclosed in 
other food groups: 

® While the farm price of 
milk and butterfat dropped 16 
percent since 1952, retail prices 
declined only 3 percent. 

© The farm value of the De- 
partment of Agriculture's “mar- 
ket basket” quantity of dairy 
products DROPPED five percent 
between 1947 and 1956, while 
the retail price INCREASED 
15 percent. 

® In 1956 farmers received 
only two to three cents for the 
sweet corn and peas in the cans 
which sold at retail for 18 to 22 
cents. 

¢ A can of tomatoes which re- 
tailed at 15 cents in 1956 had 
2.3 cents worth of tomatoes in it. 

® While the farm value of meat 
products fell 29 percent in the 
two years, the retail cost fell 
only five percent. 

® Poultry and eggs fell 21 
percent, but the retail price only 
13 percent. 

® Fruits and vegetables went 
up seyen percent to the farmer, 
but at retail the price was hiked 
]2 percent. | 

In 1947, the subcommittee dis- 
clesed, the average city family 
spent $1,000 for food and bever- 
ages. By 1956 this had increased 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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By A. B. MAGIL 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
arrayed in his customary robes 
of piety, stood up before the 
lords the press at the Asso- 
ciated Press luncheon last week 
and pledged to continue the 
cold war and “seek the libera- 
tion of the captive nations.” He 
didn't mean Algeria, Cyprus or 
Kenya, but the socialist coun- 
tries. 

But quite a number of the 
press tycoons were bearing wit- 
ness that the intensified cold 
war propaganda of the past 
year had proved a flop as far 
as American public opinion was 
concerned. 

Walking around the fourth- 
floor lobby of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, where registration for 
the 71st annual convention of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association was going on 
the day after the Dulles speech, 
I couldn't find anybody who 
thought much of his perform- 
ance. 

Maybe that was because I 
talked only to publishers of 
small-town papers— Ashtabula, O., 
Waukegan, It., Allentown, Pa., 
Madison, Wis., Bloomfield, IIL. 
“He didn't say anything new,” 
one of them remarked. 

* 


THE REAL NEWS was in 
morning's Republican New York 
Herald Tribune, which gave the 
replies of some 19 editors and 
publishers, all from large and 
medium-sized cities, to four 
questions: 

1. What do you consider the 
most important concern of your 
readers today? 

2. How do the people of 
your area stand on the budget 
controversy? 

3. Are your people more or 
less troubled sides than a year 


—— 
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The Pledge of the 18 German Scientists 


Stanffurter Allgemeine 


ZEITUNG FUR DEUTSCHLAND 


D-Ausegebe / Samstag, 13. April 1967 


Rereasgegeboe vee Bens Beuemgertesn, Erich Dembreweti, Ear! Kere, Erich Welter 


Preis 40 Pieanig / Ne. 


Die Bombe 


ware gleich furch ther ob sie von Dewi oder von 
Goliath euageioet wurde ln semer Logik neh- 
tot sich der Appell seus den deutschen Ber~ 


Publishers Attending N. Y. Parley 
Say Peace Is No. 1 With the Public 


most impact on the lives of most 
people most immediately.” 

John S. Knight; publisher of 
the ae aily News and 
president of Knight Newspapers, 
Inc.; “The most important con- 
cern today is the possibility of 
the Middle Eastern situation 
touching off a war nobody 
wants.” 


William Block, publisher of 
the Pittsburgh Post - Gazette: 
“Peace is still the most im- 
portant concern. This is espe- 
cially true as it touches on the 
troubled areas of the Middle 
East and the Suez.” 


Block added: “And in Pitts- 
burgh we're also concerned 
about this: How will the Pi- 
rates do this season?” 

W. H. Cowles; publisher of 
the Spokane, Wash., Spokes- 
man-Review: “The primary con- 
cern of our readers is over-all 
international uncertainty with 
particular reference at present 


DULLES 


ago over the threat of Soviet 
expansion? — 

4. Is desegregation working 
in your city? 

In the past year the Eisenhow- 
er Administration, the press, 


radio and TV have worked hard 
to step up cold war and anti- 
Soviet sentiment, especially in 
connection with the Middle 
Eastern crisis and Hungary. Yet 
in replying to the first question, 
the issue that was singled out 
by the largest number—eight— 
was peace. 

The answers to questions 3— 
a loaded question—showed that 
eight of the editors and pub- 
lishers thought the people in 
their communities felt no differ- 
ently than a year ago about “So- 
viet expansion’; four said their 
people were less troubled than 
a year ago; one stated that peo- 
ple are as concerned as a year 
ago, “if not more. so’; while 
Robert B. Choate, editor and 
publisher of the Boston Herald, 
commented: 

“I dént think our people 
think much about the threat of 
Soviet expansion.” 

(Several didnt answer 
question.) 

Next to peace, the budget 
was given as the issue of great- 
est concern—three named _ it, 
while one each mentioned. in- 
flation, taxes, and “the economic 
situation.” 


this 


. 

TYPICAL of those who 
thought peace was the issue that 
concerned people most were 
these: 

William Steven, executive ed- 
itor of the Minneapolis Star and 


to the Middle East.” 
* 


ON THE Soviet Union here 
are a few samples: 

George F. Russell, business 
manager of the Tacoma, Wash., 
News-Tribune: “I think people 
are less troubled over the threat 
of Soviet expansion this year.” 

J]. D. Ferguson, president and 
editor of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal: “I don't think people are 
any more concerned about Rus- 
sia than they were a year ago.” 

Frank A. Daniels, general 
manager of the Raleigh, N. C. 
News & Obeserver: “I dont 
think there is any change in 
people's attitude toward Soviet 
expansion.” 

Most of the editors and pub- 
lishers said people in their com- 
munities thought the federal 
budget was too high. On the 
segregation question, since most 
of the press tycoons were from 
northern cities, they either ig- 
nered the question or reported 
there was no problem. 

Of the two southermers, 
George W. Healy Jr., editor of 
the New Orleans Times-Picay- 
une, said: “Desegregation is 
definitely not working in our 
city,” while Frank A. Daniels 
of the Raleigh, N. C. News & 
Observer thought well of the 
snail’s-pace desegregation in his 
state which has not yet reached 
the public sonpees. 
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THE RECENT PLEA of the 18 German 
scientists against the use of the H-bomb was 
directed not only to the government of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, but to the “entire 
world,” the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung said 
in. un editorial (above right) accompanying its pub- 
lication of the appeal of the 18 (above left). It 
urged that “effective political consequences” 
should be drawn. 

The Frankfurter paper, one of the most im- 
portant in Western Germany, described the dec- 
Jaration of the German scientists as a “gripping 
document.” It congratulated them for having 
focused on the “responsibility which accompanies 
the advance of science in which they are partici- 
pants.” 

* 

THE STATEMENT of the scientists that they 
would participate neither in the “production, the 
testing, or the use of atomic weapons in any way,” 
was the first such pledge from the ranks of world 
science. 
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present atomic stand-off as perilous. 

Though they believed that the “mutual fear 
of the hydrogen bomb is today an important 
factor toward the maintenance of peace in the 
entire world, and of freedom in part of the world,” 
they said that “this means of assuring peace and 
freedom is, in the long run, unreliable.” If this 
method should fail, they said, the situation would 
“be fatal.” 

While rejecting any participation in the utili- 
zation of atomic weapons, the German scientists 
stressed the “utmost importance” of furthering 
the “peaceful use of atomic energy by all means.” 
They expressed the wish to participate inthis 
activity in the future, as they had in the past. The 
eighteen signers to the appeal were: 

Prof. Fritz Bopp, Prof. Max Born, Prof. Ru- 
delf Fleischmann, Prof. Walther Gerlach; Prof. 
Otto Haxel, Prof. Werner Heisenberg, Prot. Hans 
Kopfermann, rof. Max von Laue, Prof. Heinz 
Maeir-Leibnitz, Prof. Josef Mattauch, Prof. ‘Fried- 
rich-Adolf Paneth, Prof. .Wilfgang Paul, Pr 
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NONE OF THESE questions 
were evidently discussed at the 
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Tribune: “I think the basic thing 
is peace. That would make the 
headlines that would have the 


N.Y., CHICAGO, NEW HAVEN 
RALLIES TO MARK MAY DAY 


Meetings to celebrate May Day, | the banning of nuclear weapons 
holiday of international labor, are'and the bomb tests, and full res- 
being planned in various parts of!toration of the Bill of Rights will 
the country. be among the themes featured at 

In New York the largest will be! the rally. 

a united May Day rally to be held, George Blake Charney will be 
Wednesday night, May 1, at Cen-|the featured speaker at a May Day 
tral Plaza Hall, Second Ave. at/rally to be held Saturday evening, 
Seventh St. It will be under the'April 27, at 77 Fifth Ave. It is 
auspices of the Committee for So-!spensored by a garment workers’ 
cialist Unity. Freedom of the Press Committee. 

Speakers will include A. J.'Several other Feedom of the Press 
Muste, secretary emeritus of the;Committee May Day meetings 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; Dr.'are being planned in various. parts 
W. E. B. DuBois, noted Negro|of New York City. 
historian, sociologist and novelist;; In Chicago Benjamin J. Davis, 
Dorothy Day, editor of the Cath-|outstanding Negro leader and 
olic Worker; George Blake Char-;member of the National Commit- 
ney, representing the New York tee of the Communist Party, and 
State Committee of the Commu-|Sam Kushner, editor of the Illinois 
nist Party; John T. McManus, gen-| Worker, will speak at a May Day 


|Levinson, chairman of the execu-} 
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eral manager of National Guar-'rally Friday, May 3, at 8 P.M. 
dian; Farrell Dobbs, national sec-/at Curtiss Hall, 410 S$. Michigan. 
retary of the Socialist Workers/It is under the auspices of the II- 
Party; Bert Cochran, editor of the|linois Freedom of the Press Com- 
American Socialist; and Stanley} mittee. 
A meeting scheduled for the © 
evening of May 1 in New Haven, 
Conn., under the sponsorship of 
Freedom of the Press 
will be addressed by | 
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Will the Korii Be 
Cold-War Victims? 


By SAM KUSHNER ‘instrument for preventing 
CHICAGO—The cold war's icy|{#™ily from getting together. 


° 
hands reached into Chicago's : 
NOW G MIN. ; 
Family Court last week. A family W GEORGE KOZMIN, age 


' Tyan 
of six had a tearful reunion in| and his wife Nadejda, age 35, 


oe want Richard, 10, George, 8, 
Judge John H. Clayton’s court. 5. ul. 7, and Geter, 1 ts eek 


. : ‘ liv i | 
Whether this family, the Kozmins,| 4 em to the U.S.S.R. But 


will ever be permanently reunited 15 is reckoning without the firm 
yet remains undetermined. If the hand of Judge Clayton. Talking to 
cold war proponents have their an interpreter ‘in court, he said, 
way this family will be another Te} the parents that there is no 
casualty of this war without! restriction on them, on where they 
bullets. ‘travel or what they do. But all 
to be afraid of if the proper safe- What must seem like millions,four children are wards of this 
“were: are taken; which seems to |of years ago to George and Na-'court which has definite control 
y in the face of fears expressed |dejda Kosmin, they met in a Nazi over them and we will say’ where 
by many leading, responsible jconcentration camp at Ravens-|they go and what they do.” 

scientists in America.” wald. Both were Russjans who} To make clear to the Kozmins 
lived in areas overrun by the fas-|the price they must pay for re- 
cists. From the torture of the unification of the family, he add- 
concentration camp they were ed “If the Kozmins decide to re- 
moved to a “displaced persons main, tell them we will work with 
camp. They were married. It them to reunite them with the 
‘was there that their three oldest! three (older) boys. If they return 
children, Richard, George and Paul ty Russia we can give them no 


e 
Tandaric Case 
were born. ‘guarantee when or if the children 


CHICAGO — Steve Tandaric, : ; 
who was seized by immigration) In 1950 the Kozmins decided to will be reunited with them.” 
authorities on March 20th on try their luck in the United States.! while the court battle has been 


grounds of “illegal entry” into the| With the aid of the Baptist Church raging the Chicago press has been 
country, last week was scheduled movement they came to this coun interviewing the children at length. 
to make two court appearances inj {Ty as “displaced persons. Lone- The youngsters are intrigued by 
an attempt to win bail rights and ly, foreigners, in a strange land Jife in this country. While sitting 
to have “ deportation proceed- they lived with their bitter mem- jn the courtroom they were busy 
ings stopped. ories. ‘reading comic books. To the re- 

Tandaric, who has been in jail) , ; porters George Kozmin has said, 
since March 20th, has been held THE KOZMINS found the “The children are little. What they 
without bail. The immigration au- 80S rough. Three years alter say cannot be regarded as final.” 


thorities are seeking to have him/ their arrival both husband and wife in elie: elie Me ie 

deported to Yugoslavia. He has) ¢*™ committed to the Ghicago emphasis, in her halting English 

been a resident of this country for) wate vr ig mental Cisordets-| saying, “We go back by family.” 

146 years. He is now 49 years of| *2© CHMdren Decame betes igh “She added through an interpreter 

age. county and were placed in the et “len gamut tiihhis. te ae 
Federal Judge Michael L. Igoe Central Baptist Children’s home.' "3 , a 

| world, I want my children. But 


h fused to permit his rele In 1954 Mrs. Kozmin was released .; ¢ 
oo vay The Ata aa = from the hospital and the follow-|# Wwe cant get them we are de 


als was scheduled to hear Tan-|i2g year her husband joined her. eerm _ . go back without them, 
tlaric’s appeal on bail during the But release from the hospital by provided they will be returned to 


early part of the past week. Onj"0 means ended the difficulties) later. 


| . Set | . The Kozmins have told report- 
Friday, April 26th, Tandaric, and of this troubled family. During) * 
y, Apri r ithe past several years the family,©™S and the court that they have 


his attorney Arthur Daronatsy were ; relatives in their native land. who 


heduled t heard bef udge| bas been on relief. Jobless and|*“ 
ae ae a heed sy ee | friendless they contacted the Soviet will help them get back on their 


partment of Immigration action embassy a year ago and requested sca et SF their hicth sun 
declared null. ipermission to go back to their o the Jand of their burt bis 

At a public rally held at the UE homeland. | On May 15 the court will make 
Hall, under the auspices of the} There is nothing that prevents/its final decision. At that time a 
Midwest Committee for the Pro-;|them from returning. Many ob-'report of the Soviet Red Cross 
tection of the Foreign Born, action|stacles have been put in the way | vil he made in the court ow the 


was taken by the gathering pro-|of their returning with their child-| . ' an thin Senitiie call 
testing to the Attorney general ren. The Family Court, which is|“"*U™S*@nees Mar te family 
Brownell, the arrest and persecu-|supposed to be dedicated towards probably find themselves in if they 


tion of Tanderic. reuniting families, has become the: return home. 


House Group Hits School Bias 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — The Illi-,or setting up new school districts 
nois House of Representatives lastjin the future. |Representative Charles F. Arm- 
week, by committee action, recom-}| Major proponents speaking for strong, Joseph De La Cour, Core , 
mended passage of H.B. 474, this measure before the commit-| neal A. Davis, Richard A. Hare- 
which provides for the elimination wood, James Y. Carter, Cecil A. 


tee were Mrs. Jean Washington) 
of segregation in Chicago public 


Peaceful News Item 


CHICAGO.—The latest issue 
of the Harvester Dep't newslet- 


ILLINOIS 
ter carries the following article: 


» Hh. ee ay, “WHO'S AFRAID 


! Herschel. Davis, Administra- 
z tive Asst to VP Pat Greathouse, 
mitts told IH Council of AFL-CIO 
meeting he attended in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where top atomic 
physicists, experts on radiology, 
spoke and where he was more 
than somewhat surprised that 
many top scientists take a rather 
casual view towards dangers of 
atomic radiation and its effects 
on this and other generations to 
come, ... One scientist, Davis 
said, declared that one mustn’t 
think of radiation hazards on the 
individual, but rather in terms 
of ‘averages. . . . Actually said 
this man, there's really nothing 


rae — 


this 


~ 


LOCAL 65, of the United Steel Workers, at the huge South 
Chicago U. S. Steel plant reports a number of plant layoffs and 
that 2,700 workers: are on a four-day week. Two blast furnaces are 
down. In the No. 2 shop only six furnaces out of 14 are at work; in 
No. 3 open hearth one of the three furnaces is down and in No. 3 
three of 14 furnaces are idle. The Stee] workers report that the slump 
in production which it a sharp decline in March is continuing down- 


ward. 
* 


LABOR SPORTS NOTES. The 11th annual National Steel- 
workers Basketball Tournament held in Gary, Indiana, saw Gary 
Steel Local 1066 emerge as the national champs. They beat out the 


Homestead, Pa., steelers, who took second place in the national hon- 
ors. Local 1014, Gary-U. S. Steel took third and Local 65, South 
Chicago-U. S. Steel placed fourth. Not a bad showing for the Lake 
County-South Chicago teams, at all. They took three of the top four 


spots in the tourney. 


* 


LOCAL 753 and Local 754 of the Teamsters Union represent- 
ing the drivers and inside workers in the dairy industry in Chicago 
have put in their wage demands. The drivers are asking for 20 cents 
per Reur and the inside workers have demanded 30 cents per hour. 
Contracts are scheduled to expire April 30. The drivers are also 
asking for improved health-welfare plan, liberalized pensions, and 
a severance pay arrangement. The inside workers are demanding 
six paid holidays, double time for Sunday work and premium pay 


for night work. 


* 


THE Chicago Tribune true to form, sure took off on the UAW 
convention approved “watchdog” committee. In a lead editorial the 
Trib said: 

“WMll the board hear appeals from citizens who have been | 
beaten, bombed, and terrorized in connection with a UAW strike? 
Will the board hear an appeal from an employer whose business the 
UAW is trying to destroy? Will the board hear complaints from 
union members who have been shaken down for contributions to po- 
litical campaigns? Will the board recognize the right of union mem- 
bers to sue their union or its officers in civil courts? 

“If the answer to these questions is no, the UAW has acquired 
a watchdog without teeth.” 


. 


7 


While many rank and file UAW members have a 
about this new super-dooper committee, the Trib seems to be ready 
to settle for nothing lses than the NAM running the affairs of the 


auto workers. 


* 


LOGAL 347 of the Packing Union (Armour) states that “our 
objective is to win a shorter work week, adequate pensions and 
lower the retirement age: prevent further shutdewn of any plants or 
departments, extend unemployment benefits to one year, higher sev- 
erance pay, building of more homes, hospitals’ highways, schools; to 
guarantee more jobs and security for all of ous.” 


* 


LABOR UNITY in the shoe industry is the main topic of the 
lead editorial in “The Shoe Horn,” official organ of Joint Council 
25, and District Council 4, of the United Shoe Workers of America. 
Commenting on the merger discussions between their union and 
the Boot and Shoe Workers, the editorial concludes: 

“We say there is a NEED for merger today, more than ever 
before because we see the problems facing our people and those of 
the Boot and Shoe, the answer became clear—either we close our 
ranks-and unite, and move forward to the attainment of a 100 per- 
cent organized shoe industry or we fall by the wayside as has hap- 
— sO many, many times in the past. Whatever differences we 

ave can and must be resolved for the bigger job that Jays ahead. 
To remain apart is sheer folly.” 
* 

REGION 4 director of the UAW, Robert Johnston, who was 
recently unanmously reelected regional director at the union’s na- 
tional convention denounced racketeering in the labor movement 
at a recent meeting of the Harvester Council. He said, “We need no 
millionaires in the labor movement, for these fat cats cannot genu- 
inely represent workers. At the same time it must be understood that 
these people could not carry on their operations without the help 
and cooperation of management in much the same way that syndi- 
cate bookies can't operate in the shops without the assistance of 
management people. 


— 


Branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of .Colored 
Peoples. 

H.B. 474 was introduced by 


and Mrs. Rita Phillips, both testi-'Partee, Kenneth E. Wilson and 
schools. By a vote of 22 to 2 the/fying in behalf of the Chicago! Paul Simon. 


—— 


House Education Committee ap-|-= 


proved the measure which now goes, 


to the floor of the House. 
FOR CIVIL RIGHTS—LABOR’S DEMANDS 


LLM 
a 


This legislation would make it! 
mandatory for the Chicago Board’ 
of Education to revise the school 
district setup so that it would “ef-| 
fectively eliminate the segregation 
of children in public schools be- 
cause of color, race, or national-' 
ity.” This same policy would pre- 
vail in the building of new schools 


res. 


* 


TRACTOR Local 1301 of the UAW last week reported the lJay- 
off of 650 workers. This is part of the chain-wide layoffs that have 
hit the Harvester workers as a result of speedup, and the depression 
in the farm economy. The tractor plant manufactures mainly farm 

implements. 


COMPARES VOTING DATA OF 
CAROLINA, BRITISH GUIANA 


Citing comparative figures of striction against Negroes register- 
Negro registration in North Caro-|ing and voting in North Carolina. 
lina-and those of citizens ef Bri-|He expressed the opinion that the 


— ———_—— ——_— 


WORLD PEACE 


Speakers 
Ben Davis, outstanding Negro Leader 


Sam Kushner, editor, Illinois Worker 


FRIDAY MAY 3, 8:00 P.M. 


tish Guiana, Roy Wilkins, NAACP 
executive secretary, asserts in a let- 
ter to Sen. Samuel J. Ervin (D, 
No) that “it is fair to deduce that! 
a policy is in operation in North 
Carolina designed deliberately to 
restrict the registration of Negro 
citizens to vote.” 


When Wilkins appeared aaee y. 
‘pointed out, only nt of eli 
gible North Carolin Neptnes re 


relatively low registration was due 
to apathy or to occasional hositil- 
ity of registrars in a few localities, 
According to a story in The New 
York Times, 75 percent of adult 
citizens in British Guiana are reg- 
istered to vote, Wilkins told Sen. 
Ervin in a letter dispatched yes- 


A BIG POWER PEACE PACT NOW! 


What's On 


CHICAGO PREMIERE! 
in color 
“LIGHTS ON THE RIVER” 
Exciting adventures of a Soviet lad of 12 


CURTISS HALL, 410 S. Michigan 
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Chicago May Day 


An Editorial 


MAY DAY—1957 is a day of great significance to the people 
of the entire world, to the country and especially to those of us 
who live in Illinois. It was in 1886, a short 71 years ago, that the first 
May Day meeting took place here in the city of Chicago. Many, 
many workers who were working from sun up to sundown demand- 
ed the eight-hour day. In the years following the first May Day this 
was won by the American workers. 

Today the voices of the working people is raised for another 
equally powerful demand. The 30-hour week—with 40 hours pay. 
The recent UAW convention spoke out for this demand in behalf 
of its million and a quarter members, the million member Interna- 
tional. Association of Machinists and many many more have placed 
this cut in the work week at the top of their list. 

Illinois labor faces the great task of defeating the “right-to-work” 
bill and the anti-picketing legislation introduced in the current ses- 
sion of the state legislature. The anti-labor legislation now pending 
in Springfield and the proposed national “right-to-work” laws have 
as their aims the weakening of labor and its ability to win economic 
and political gains. 

Throughout the nation both Negro and white workers are deep- 
ly moved by the call for National Prayer Pilgrimage for Feedom to 
be held in Washington on May 17. Already some of the trade unions 
and other organizations in Illinois have indicated their response to 
this great gathering. , 

‘In Illinois the people’s forces face important responsibilities to 
win the adoption of a state FEP law, passage of the pending open- 
oceupancy bill in the state legislature, to put an end to segregated 
housing. The recent outrageous attacks on the West Side once 
again emphasizes that long hard fight for an end to segregation in 
Chicago's housing still has a long way to go. 

May Day—1957 will be celebrated throughout the world. The 
ringing demand for peace, for an end to H-bomb tests, for the settling 
of international differences by peaceful means wilt be heard in 
Paris, Peiping, Rome, New York—and in Chicago this May Day. 

The Worker calls upon its readers, its friends, and all others 
to join with it in celebrating that rest international working class 
holiday that was born in the city of Chicago. The Illinois Freedom 
of the Press Committee calls upon you to attend Chicago's May 
Day Rally, which will be held Friday, May 3, at Curtiss Hall, 410 
S. Michigan Ave. Ben Davis, f"- who because of persecution under 
the Smith Act, has not been able to speak to his many Chicago friends 
for the last six years, will be the main speaker. This sotetundtin lead- 
er of the Negro people surely will deeply impress. the Siindivets who 
are expected to be present at the May Day Rally. 


Sam Kushner, editor of the Illinois Worker, will discuss the 
anti-labor legislation now pending in Illinois and the attacks on the 
labor movement throughout the country. 
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Chicago NAACP and Unions 
Map Plans for May 17 Meet 


CHICAGO — Chicago organi- tional NAACP. 
zations last week began prepa- The _ pilgrimage, which _ is 
rations for. participation in the scheduled to take place on the 
_ historic “National Prayer Pil- 


grimage for Freedom” scheduled Court decision against segrega- 


third anniversary of the Supreme. 


to be held in Washington D.C. 
on May 17th. 


The Chicago chapter of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored Peoples 
(NAACP) announced that it had 
received a call to the Washing- 
ton assemblage during the past 
week. A special meeting of the 
executive Board was to precede 
a membership meeting of the 
organization, which was sched- 
uled to be held on Friday night, 
April 26th. 

Already unions such as the 
United Transport Service Em- 
ployees -Unions, the United 
Packinghouse . Workers hava 
made plans to join in the Wash- 
ington Pilgrimage. It is expect- 
ed that delegations from the 
auto union, as well as others in 
the Chicago area will make 
plans to attend. 


* 

THE CALL for the Pilgrim- 
age was issued jointly by A. 
Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters Union, AFL-CIO, Rev. 
Martin Luther King, president 
of the Montgomery. Improve- 


tment .Assn:, and aK nce cosponsors ‘to. this con © 
clave, | 


executive Secretary of the :na- 


tion in the schools, is scheduled 
to be held at the Lincoln Me- 
morial at 12 noon, according to 
the call. 

The sponsors declare that the 
Pilgrimage is being held to 
“protest attacks on the NAACP, 
the bombing of churches and 
the homes of individals and call 
for support of pending civil 
rights legislation in Congress.” 

* 


THE SPONSORS of the Pil- 
grimage have called upon the 
American people to declare May 
17 a “Freedom Holiday.” 
They have put forth the slogan 
of “Give a Day to Freedom.” 
Among the leaders participating 
in the Washington meeting, 
which planned the pilgrimage, 
was Eugene Frober of the Unit- 
ed Transport Service Employ- 
ees Union. His union has an- 
nounced that it will send repre- 
sentatives to. the Pilgrimage. 

The National sponsors of the 
mobilization have indicated that 
they aim to havé as many as 


- 50,000 participants in the Lincoln 


Memorial meeting in Washing- 
ton. Chicago organizations have 
not yet indicated the size of 


Rally for Civil Rights, Labor's Needs 


LESS FOOD, CLOTHES 


FOR NEEDY IN BUDGET 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO. — Can you feed 
your family at a cost of 21 cents 
a meal for adults, and 23 cénts a 
meal for teenagers and 12 cents 
a meal for infants? This is one 
of the questions posed by the 
budget proposals of Governor 
Stratton in relation to aid for the 
needy in the state of Illinois, The 
above figgures related to the 
sum alloted to a dependent moth- 
er and seven children who are 
recipients of funds under the 
aid-to-dependant program chil- 
dren NOW. 

What these figures will look 
like if Gov. Stratton has his way 
is anybody’s guess. Five Illinois 
chapters of the National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers urged the 
Governor to include in his budget 
the original 367 million dollars 
requested by the Illinois Public 
Aid Commission. Included in the 
association are the overwhelming 
number of social workers who 


help to administer the program 
of public aid. 
* 


FIGURES may be boring, but 
to the needy of Illinois these 
pennies are the difference be- 
tween starvation and subsistance. 
Today, if one gets aid because of 
old age he or she is allowed 84 
cent a day for food. If you are 
blind you are allotted 97 cents 
daily; a crippled man gets 78 
cents a day. 

It is not only on the food 
budget that the PRESENT budg- 
et is inadequate. Just a few 
samples in relation to clothing 
allowances underscores the prob- 
lem facing those who receive 
benefits under the aid program. 
Children are allowed $3.10 per 
month; adolescents, $6.75 per 
month and adults $4.60 to $5.43 
per month. 

The Governor's slash of al- 
most 51 million dollars from the 
IPAC request is the largest in 
the history of the state. By many 
it is labelled as the sheerest 
demogogy. If the Governor's 
budget is adopted, in the opinion 
of experts in the public aid field, 
it would mean that there could 
be a wholesale lowering of the 
already inadequate standards for 


Anti-T-H Group 
Urges Protests 


CHICAGO.—The Provisional 
Committee to Aid Victims of 
Taft-Hartley last wrek called 
upon trade unionists and others 
to protest the recent “conspiracy” 
indictments against victims of 
this new governmental attack on 
democratic rights. Chicagoans 
under indictment as a result of 
the Cleveland indictment are 
James West and Sam Reed. 

The committee, which has its 
headquarters at 189 W. Madison 
St., Room 402, urged people to 
write to Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. C. to 
protest the indictments and to 
urge that they be quashed.” 

The committee further urged 
them to “write to dur. senators 
and congressmen. Urge them to 
work for outright repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, or for drastic 
amendment to put an end to 
“right-to-work” Jaws, non-Com- 
munist affidavits and other such 
evils.” . | 

A brochure on the “Conspir- 
acy” cases has been issued by the 


committe and is available at the | 


, 
. 


comimittee’s offices. 


those receiving aid. The funds 
would be “cut thin.” 
* 

A SECOND alternative could 
be to cut a substantial number of 
people off the aid program. And 
thirdly the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission could ask the Gov- 
ernor in the future to call a 
special session of the state legis- 
lature to vote a “deficiency” ap- 
propriation. The latter is now the 
case with a request pending in 
the state legislature tor 35. mil- 
lion dollars to pay for relief ad- 
ministered during the past two 
years. This is caused by the fact 
that the 1955 session did not ap- 
propriate a sufficient sum to 
meet the costs of the aid pro- 
gram. 

It has become apparent that 
the needy in Illinois may be vic- 
timized by a big squeeze play if 
the Governor and the Republica 
majority in the legislature has its 
way. The aim seems to be cut 


_a large number of people from 


the aid role. . 


THE Senate Committee on 


Public Welfare has already ap- 


proved Senate Bill 38, which 
provides for a three-year resi- 
dency for those applying for 
help. This measure is now up for 
its second reading in the Sen- 
ate. In the House, H.B. 171, 


which provides for a two-year. 


residency in Illinois has already 

assed in committee and is be- 
a. the House for its second 
reading. 

While industrialists are talking 
about the “new” labor force that 
will be needed in the Chicago 
area as a result of the Cal-Sag 
program and other proposed in- 
dustrial expansion, the state leg- 
islature is now in the process of 
passing legislation that will awe 
many of these same people in 
great difficulty if the proposed 
jobs do not materialize. 

. ° > 


MUCH is made of the so- 
called fraud issue by the Arring- 
ton investigating committee. Fig- 
ures on Illinois reveal that the 
number of fraudulent cases. in 
Illinois is average for the coun- 
try. It is believed that the hear- 


ings are just smokescreens 
order to put over the cuts in the 
public aid program. 

Proponents of a cut in the aid 
program point to the fact that 
there is increased employment 
in Illinois. While this is true, 
they convenietly put on their 
economy blinders and ignore the 
fact that AT THE SAME TIME 
there has been an increase in un- 
cording to state figures employ- 
employment. For example, ac- 
ment in Illinois in January of this 
year rose by 14,800. At the same 
time, according to the same 
sources, unemployment rose in 


the state of Illinois by 20,000, 
based on unemployment pay 


claims. 
* 


OF course there are many 
who have exhausted their unem- 
ployment pay claims and there 
are in addition a large number 
of people who are working a 
three and four-day week. 


Garrett W. Keaster, IPAC, 
executive secretary, has served 
notice on the state. administra- 
tion that the proposed cut in the 
budge es iterally hit he 
needy in the bread basket. He 
‘ae out, in his testimony be- 
ore the Arrington committee, 
that since rent charges and utility 
payments are stationary items, 
the cuts would have to come out 
of the already inadequate food 
and clothing allowances. 


The issue of public aid has be- 
come a political football in the 
opinion of many observers at the 
state house. Gov. Stratton is try- 
ing to work his way to Washing- 
ton. He is a young man im a 
hurry to go places. Will he be al- 
lowed to pay his political fare at 
the expense of the needy of the 
state of Illinois? That is a big 
question before this session of the 
state 4egislature. 


Meat Workers Rally to Save 


CHICAGO. — An estimated 
5,000 Chicago packinghouse 
workers, most of them Swift & 
Co. employees, last week turned 
out for a lunch hour street meet- 
ing protesting Swift & Co’s. de- 
cision to abandon further pork 
operations at the Chicago plant 
on April 29. They gathered at 
42nd and Packers Ave. in the 
heart of the stockyard district. 


A spokesman for Mayor Daley 
denounced the Swift move as 


“unpatriotic” and_ shortsighted. 


The city’s anticipated population 
growth of 2.5 million “consum- 
ers’ within 10_years should en- 
courage a meat packer to have 
faith in Chicago, said Fred Hoeh- 
ler, consultant to the Mayor. 


Joseph B. > head of 
the Back of the Yards Neighbor- 
, reported. that his 


-erganization’s annual Congress of 
the Community, held April 14, 


i 
hee | 


| , Piney, 
Meegan referred to Armour & 


Jobs, Stop ‘Runaway’ Shops 


Companys multi-million dollar 
Chicago plant rehabilitation pro- 
gram and declared that Swift 
could do the same. 

Rev. Owen D. Pelt, pastor of 
the Shiloh Baptist Church, 6201 
S. May, lashed employers “who 
invite people to work for them 
and expect continued loyalty, yet 
who turn their back at the critical 
hour.” 

President Ralph Helstein of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, AFL - CIO, declared 
that questions with “such grave 
social implications” should not 
“be allowed to rest solely in the 
hands of an absentee board of 
directors.” Representatives of the 
workers who have invested their 
own lives in the ent 


have a voice in s far-reach- 


that af 
fas been com: 


personnel shifting | : 
be no female 


pleted, there 


employees remaining: with less 


than 14 years seniority. For men, 


. the seniority level-is expected to 


be 10 years. 


=> 


in 


should. 
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| Met a Man... 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I met a man I know many 
years. He is a thinking man 
who had read our newspaper a 
long time, and as we talked I 
realized he 
was not read- 
ing it an 
more. “Why? 

I asked. 

_ His ‘answer 
was  forth- § 

right all right. @ 
- He did not % 
like it; he f& 
disagreed 
with so many 
of our edi- 


that he gave up. “Ts it still pub- 
lishing?” he sched with an em- 
barrassed smile. 
“It is still publishing,” I re- 

lied. “But it is in danger. 
Great danger.” I added gently 
that it might ihe because of 
folk like himself. The man 
shrugged and looked away. 

“Well,” I continued, “I write 
for this paper. I can tell you 
I differ with some of its editorial 
policies. I did not’ see eye to 
eye with it on Hungary, nor on 
aspects of the Near East ques- 
tions, nor on a number of other 
vital issues. But I write for it, 
and I expect to continue writ- 
ing for it.” 

he asked, 


“Why?” “Is that 


Assignment U.S.A. 


principled?” I replied with a 

uestion: “Are you saying that 

» towet ram y is a higher principle?” 
* 


AND SO WE SPENT an 
hour, though one could spend | 
an evening, a day, a week, talk- 
ing, and this is something of 
what I said. 

I believe in socialism. This 
aeweneane stands for socialism. 
Though I wr and some- 
times vehemently disagree, me | 


one or another ‘policy, I know | 


that no other journal in the land 
has proved, through the years, 
that it even approaches _ this 
newspaper as an advocate of the 
peace, fraternity, end social 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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‘Catastrophe’-—If 
Fails to End H 


By DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


SINCE March 1, 1954; hydrogen 
bombs have been tested, by the 
Americans at the Pacific Island of 
Bikini in the Marshall Group and 
by the Russians in Siberia. 

" After the explosion of a hydrogen 
biel. . something ck Aaah in 
the air, namely an uncalculable 
number of radioactive particles 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer, Nobel prize 
winner and world renowned humanitar- 
ian and scientist, appealed to humanity 
this week to end nuclear tests which, he 
said, “are a catastrophe for the human 
race which must be prevented under 
every circusmtance.” His plea preceded 
by a day a similar one by “p. Pius, 
from Rome. Dr. Schweitzer declared 
that when “a public opinion has been 
created . .. the statesmen may reach 
an agreement to stop the experiments. 

His appeal, rezd in Oslo, Norway, by 
the chairman of the Nobel Committee, 
was translated’ in English, German, 
French and Russian and was carried by 
the radio in 50 nations—but no station 
in the United States has yet transmit- 
ted it. “Individuals and peoples,” he 
regretted, “have not been excited to 
give this danger the attention which it 
unfortunately deserves. Here are prin- 
cipal excerpts from his epochal plea. 


— — 


Y ~ 


— 
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emitting radioactive rays. This was 
also the case with the uranium 
bombs which were dropped on 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima and those 
with which subsequent tests were 
made. However, because these 
bombs had smaller size and less ef- 
fect compared with the hydrogen 
bombs, one hardly paid any atten- 
tion to this fact. 

Since radioactive rays of suffici- 
ent amount and strength have 


PIUS XI 


harmful effects on the human body, 
one started discussing if the radia- 
tion resulting from the explosions 
that had already taken place repre- 
sented a danger which would in- 
crease with new explosions. 
* 

IN THE course of the three and 
a half years that have passed since 
then, representatives of the physi- 
cal and medical sciences have been 
studying the problem. The material 
collected, although far from com- 
plete, allows us to draw the conclu- 
sion that radiation resulting from 
the explosions which have already 
taken place, represents a danger to 
the human race, a danger not to be 
underrated, and that further explo- 
sions of atomic bombs will increase 
this danger to an alarming extent. 

I raise my voice, opellaes with 
those of others who have lately felt 
it their duty to act, in speaking and 
writing, as warners of the danger. 
My age and the sympathy that I 
have gained for anal 


through ad- 


DR. SCHWEITZER 


vocating the idea of reverence for 
life, permit me to hope that my ap- 
peal may contribute to the prepar- 
ing of the way for the insight so 
urgently needed. 

There are two kinds of atom 
bombs, uranium bombs and hydro- 

en bombs. To those two bombs 
as recently been added the cobalt 
bomb, a kind of super-atom bomb. 
The effect of this bomb is estimated 
to be many times a stronger than 
that of hydrogen bombs having 
been made till now. 

* 

THE explosion of an atom bomb 
creates an inconceivably large 
number of exceedingly small par- 
ticles of radioactive elements. 

Of these elements, some exist for 
hours, some for weeks, or months, 
or years, or millions of years, under- 
going continuous decay. They float 
in the higher strata of air as clouds 
of radioactive dust. The heavy par- 
ticles fall down first. The lighter 
(Continued on Page 13) 


World 
-lests 


VATICAN CITY—Pope Pius XII 
in a message made public Wednes- 
day appealed to mankind to stop 
its “exhausting and costly” race to- 
wards atomic death. 

The Pope's appeal came in a note 
handed to Japanese “stop-the-atom- 
tests” Envoy Masatoshi Matsushita 
in a private audience April 14. 

The Pope warned that man’s 
“growing control over terrifying 
natural forces” threatens to bring 
about a “catastrophe.” He said 
atomic explosions could have un- 
predictable biological effects on 
future generations. 

The pontiff urged all nations to 
stop “this exhausting and costly race 
towards death.” 

“Man's growing control over ter- 
rifying natural forces gives new and 
pressing grounds for anxiety,” the 
Pope said in his French-language 
note to Matsushita. 

“In fact, the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons has become un- 
limited and is no longer curbed 


even by the criticai mass, which 
posed a natural limit to the already 
terrible power of earlier atomic 
weapons. 

“Now this unlimited power is 
used as a threat which, sent back 
and forth from one camp to the 
other, becomes ever more catastro- 
phic, as each side tries to surpass 
the other in the’ growing and un- 
fortunately real fears which it 
inspires.’ 
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10,000 FROM N. Y., 3,000 FROM COAST 
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WILE ATTEND PRAYER PILGRIMAGE 
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Harvester Firm Hasn't 
Changed Its Spots—Page 13 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 
THE NEW YORK offices 
of the Prayer Pilgramage 
for Freedom” is buzzing 
with activity these days to 


organize and arrange trans- 
portation for the 10,000 _pil- 
grims expected to go to Wash- 
ington on May 17. 
As this was written, two Ne- 
gro churches — Abyssinian Bap- 
tist and Friendship Baptist, both 
in aielber cone the to re- 
serve a coach on the “Freedom 
Special.” AFL-CIO we wae 65, 
Union donated: 


grimage and pledged 1,000" par-: 


to the ‘Pil. 


ticipants. Other unions which 
have donated funds and prom- 
ised representative contingents 
of pilgrims include the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, United Auto Workers, 
International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers, Packinghouse 
Workers -_ Transport Workers 
Union. ng age leaders said 
efforts are being made to gain 
support. of the leading. church 
Organizations in the 'S. 


Located in the auditorium of 
the AFL-CIO Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters in 217 


~W: 125 we the headquarters re- 
its makeshift \ar- «parts of : 


sembles . 
ree svat a military operations’: 


center. But the resemblance is 
only physical, for the pilgrim- 
age is expected to be the most 
wari well. as the most 
ramatic — mass outpouring for 
freedom this nation has _ ever 
witnessed 

Offices similar to those in New 
York City have been esiablished 
in Montgomery, Ala., Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los An- 
gees. St. Louis and Boston. The 

ev. Ralph D. Abernathy is di- 


recting preparations for the pil- . 


grimage in all of the southern 
States. 
Fully 50,000 pilgrims from all. 


“prepared for, and observers have » 


the- country: are ‘being wed 


estimated that this figure will 
most likely be doubled. The pil- 
rims will meet tor prayer be- 
on the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington on the third anni- 
versary of May 17, 1954, Su- 
y-reme Court decision against 
segregated public schools. 

The five-point objective of the 
pilgrimage was outlined last 
week by A. Philip Randolph, one 
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and civic leaders who met to 
Sorters the participation of New 


-Demcneteste the unity 
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ouse Committee 
Bares Plundering 


OFU.S. Consumers 


Epecial to The Worker 


WASHINGTON-—The initial steps for a congressional 
exposure of the gap between what the consumers pay and 
and what the producers receive were taken last week. 


A special subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee in 
its first report, disclosed that the 
“average workers family paid 
five percent more and farmers 
received 17 percent less in 1956 
for the same kinds and quan- 
tities of foods purchased in 
1947.” 

The Consumers Study subcom- 
mittee, headed by Rep. Victor 
Anfuso, New York Democrat, 
disclosed that the greatest gap 
between farm and retail prices 
in the 10-year period occurred 
with respect to wheat and wheat 
products. 

The farm price of wheat 
DROPPED seven percent, but 
the retail prices of cereals and 
bakery products, INCREASED 
34 percent, between 1947 and 
1956. 


The subcommittees figures 
gave the lie to the claims of food 
processors that rising retail prices 
are the result of increased prices 
to the farmer. 

“Very little” of the retail price, 

the subcommittee said, “goes to 
the farmer for the raw product.” 
It cited the following: 
_ “The pound loaf of bread that 
sold at retail for an average price 
of 17.9 cents in 1956 contained 
wheat having a farm value of 2.6 
cents.” 

“There is less than three cents 
worth of farm-produced corn in 
a 22-cent package of corn flakes 
and only four cents worth of 


0 
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The Pledge of the 18 German Scientists 


wheat in a 28-cent package of 
soda crackers.” 

Similar gaps were disclosed in 
other food groups: 

® While the farm price of 
milk and butterfat dropped 16 
percent since 1952, retail prices 
declined only 3 percent. 

® The farm value of the De- 
yartment of Agriculture's “mar- 
et basket” quantity of dairy 
sxroducts DROPPED five percent 
cielo 1947 and 1956, while 
the retail price INCREASED 
15 percent. 

® In 1956 farmers received 
only two to three cents for the 
sweet corn and peas in the cans 
which sold at retail for 18 to 22 
cents. 


¢ A can of tomatoes which re- | 


tailed at 15 cents m 1956 had 
2.3 cents worth of tomatoes in it. 

® While the farm value of meat 
products fell 29 percent in the 
two years, the retail cost fell 
only five percent. 

® Poultry and eggs fell 21 
percent, but the retail price only 
13 percent. 

© Fruits and vegetables went 
up seven percent to the farmer, 
but at retail the price was hiked 
12 percent. 

In 1947, the subcommittee dis- 
closed, the average city family 
spent $1,000 for food and bever- 
ages. By 1956 this had increased 


(Continued on Page 12) 


By A. B. MAGIL 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
arrayed in his customary robes 
of piety, stood up before the 
lords of the press at the Asso- 
ciated Press luncheon last week 
and pledged to continue the 
cold war and “seek the libera- 
tion of the captive nations.” He 
didn’t mean Algeria, Cyprus or 
Kenya, but the socialist coun- 
tries. 

But quite a number of the 
press tycoons were bearing wit- 
ness that the intensified cold 
war propaganda of the past 
year had proved a flop as far 
as American public opinion was 
concerned. 

Walking around the fourth- 
floor lobby of the Waldort- 
Astoria, where registration for 
the 71st annual convention of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association was going on 
the day after the Dulles speech, 
I couldn't find anybody who 
thought much of his perform- 
ance. 

Maybe that was because I 
talked only to publishers of 
small-town papers—Ashtabula, O., 
Waukegan, Ill., Allentown, Pa., 
Madison, Wis., Bloomfield, IIl. 
“He didn't say anything new,” 


one of them remarked, 
* 


THE REAL NEWS was in 
morning's Republican New York 
Herald Tribune, which gave the 
replies of some 19 editors and 
publishers, all from large and 
medium-sized cities, to four 
questions: 

1, What do you consider the 
most important concern of your 
readers today? 

2. How do the people of 
your area stand on the budget 
controversy? 

3. Are your people more or 
less troubled today than a year 
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ZEITUNG FUR DEUTSCHLAND 


B-Aucgebe / Sametag, 13. April 1857 


Bereusgegeben vee Heer Seumgariosn. Erick. Dembsowsk!, Bar! Kere, Erich Welter 
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Befdjwirender Appell der dent{[djen Atomforfdjer 


Keine Atomwafien in der Bundesrepublik | Eatschiedene Abichaung einer Miarbeit 
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F.A.7. Frenkfert, t2. April, Die Tib-enden deutechen 
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THE RECENT PLEA of the 18 
scientists against the use of the H-bomb was 
directed not only to the government of the Fed- 
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N. B& Die Eruldrung der deutschen Geieh?- 
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eral Republic of Germany, but to the “entire 
world,” the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung said 
in an editorial (above right) accompanying its pub- 
lication of the appeal of the 18 (above left), It 
urged that “effective political consequences” 
should be drawn. 

The Frankfurter paper, one of the most im- 
— in Western Germany, described the dec- 
aration of the German scientists as a “gripping 
document.” It congratulated them for having 
focused on the “responsibility which accompanies 
the advance of science in which they are partici- 
pants.” 


“be fatal.” 


* 

THE STATEMENT of the scientists that they 
would participate neither in the “production, the 
testing, or the use of atomic weapons in any way,” 
was the first such pledge from the ranks of world 
science. 


Although avowing themselves adherents of the 
 “freedotn which We tepesented tay BY tha: wast: 
evi yibrld aigaindt cbtinitnisth,” they viewed the’ '” Biedker, ‘Prot, 
gta 454 a 60 Sdgit gO? bic: Hetestiiqgs badiqesbrn 503 198 
| ie. ¢ 26. rep yf ; 


MGs ‘Ofi- coi ati esiighicst I; Hi tO Bey +e 


Weilage getreffen werden wie dle der Gro- 
Gen? Des Grewen der stemeree Eaupiesice 


Bem grofen Cntieken bearguen 
Voe Meme Boemgertes 


Die Seowets méchten .den Geist von Re- | 408 niemand ander: 21s die Bowjets allein jetzi 


a 


wéirtige Art in des Wortes echter Bedeutung 
— in der Loft Bangi Der Rul mué dort gebért 
werden, we die politieches NMensequensen 
wirkeam flr die ganze Weil gesogen werden 
Béncien, 


present atomic stand-off ‘as perilous. 

Though they believed that the “mutual fear 
of the hydrogen: bomb is today an important 
factor toward the maintenance of peace in the 
entire world, and of freedom in part of the world,” 
they said that “this means of assurin 
freedom is, in the long run, unreliable.” 
method should fail, they said, the situation would 


peace and 


If this 


While rejecting any participation in the utili- 
zation of atomic weapons, the German scientists 
stressed the “utmost importance” of furtherin 
the “peaceful use of atomic energy by all means. 
They expressed the wish to participate .in_ this 
activity in the future, as they had in the past, The 
eighteen signers to the ap 

Prof. Fritz Bopp, Prof. Max Born, Prof. Ru- 
dolf Fleischmann, Prof. Walther Gerlach, Prof. 
Otto Haxel, Prof, Werner Heisenberg, Prof. Hans 
Kopfermann, rof..Max von Laue, Prof, Heinz 
Maeir-Leibnitz, Prof. Josef Mattauch, Prof. Fried-. 
rich-Adolf Paneth, Prof, 


ales fg 


1 were: : 


Wilfgang Paul, Prof. 


: 
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DULLES 


ago over the threat of Soviet 
expansion? 

4. Is desegregation working 
in your city? 

In the past year the Ejsenhow- 
er Administration, the press, 
radio and TV have worked hard 
to step up cold war and anti- 
Soviet sentiment, especially in 
connection with the Middle 
Eastern crisis and Hungary. Yet 
in replying to the firs question, 
the issue that was singled out 
by the largest. number—eight— 
was peace. 

The answers to questions 3— 
a loaded question—showed that 
eight of the editors and pub- 
lishers thought the people in 
their communities felt no differ- 
ently than a year ago about “So- 
viet expansion’; four said their 
people were less troubled than 
a year ago; one stated that peo- 
ple are as concerned as a year 
ago, “if not more so’; while 
Robert B. Choate, editor and 
publisher of the Boston Herald, 
commented: | 

“I dont think our people 
think much about the threat of 
Soviet expansion.” 

(Several didn’t answer this 
question. ) 

Next to peace, the budget 
was given as the issue of great- 
est concern—three named it, 
while one each mentioned in- 
flation, taxes, and “the economic 


situation.” 
* 


TYPICAL of those who 
thought peace was the issue that 
concerned people most were 
these: 

William Steven, executive ed- 
itor of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune: “I think the basic thing 
is peace. That would make the 
headlines that would have the 


Publishers Attending N. Y. Parley 
Say Peace Is No. | With the Public 


most impact on the lives of most 
people most immediately.” 


John S. Knight, publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News and 
president of Knight Newspapers, — 
Inc.: “The most important con- 
cern today is the possibility of 
the Middle Eastern situation 
touching off a war nobody 
wants.” 


William Block, publisher of 
the Pittsburgh Post - Gazette: 
“Peace is still the most im- 
portant concern. This is espe- 
cially true as it touches on the 
troubled areas of the Middle 
East and the Suez.” 


Block added: “And in Pitts- 
burgh we're also concerned 
about this: How will the Pi- 
rates do this season?” 

W. H. Cowles, publisher of 
the Spokane, Wash., Spokes- 
man-Review: “The primary con- 
cern of our readers is over-all 
international uncertainty with 
particular reference at present 
to the Middle East.” 

* 


ON THE Soviet Union here 
are a few samples: 

George F. Russell, business 
manager of the Tacoma, Wash., 
News-Tribune: “I think people 
are less troubled over the threat 
of Soviet expansion this year.” 

J. D. Ferguson, president and 
editor of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal; “I don't think people are 
any more concerned about Rus- 
sia than they were a year ago.” 

Frank A. Daniels, general 
manager of the Raleigh, N. C. 
News & Obeserver: “I don't 
think there is any change in 
people's attitude toward Soviet 
expansion.” 

Most of the editors and pub- 
lishers said people in their com- 
munitjes thought the federal 
budget was too high. On the 
segregation question, since most 
of the press tycoons were from 
northern cities, they either ig- 
nored the question or reported 
there was no problem. 

Of the two southemers, 
George W. Healy Jr., editor of 
the New Orleans Times-Picay- 
une, said: “Desegregation is 
definitely not working in our 
city,” while Frank A. Daniels 
of the Raleigh, N. C. News & 
Observer thought well of the 
snail’s-pace desegregation in his 
state which has not yet reached 
the public nao. 


NONE OF THESE questions 
were evidently discussed at the 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Seventh St. 


Meetings to celebrate May Day, 
holiday of international labor, are 
being planned in various parts of 
the country. 
In New York the largest will be 
a united May Day rally to be held 
Wednesday night, May 1, at Cen-'the featured speaker at a May Day 
tral Plaza Hall, Second Ave. at 
It will be under the 


cialist Unity. 


Speakers will include A. 


Muste, secretary emeritus of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; Dr.' are being planned in various parts 
W. E. B. DuBois, noted Negro! of New York City. 

historian, sociologist and novelist; 
Dorothy Day, editor of the Cath- 
olic Worker; George Blake Char-| member of the National Commit- 
ney, representing the New York! tee of the Communist Party, and 
State Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party; John T. McManus, gen- 
eral manager of National Guar-|rally Friday, May 3, at 8 P.M, 
dian; Farrell Dobbs, national sec- 
retary of the Socialist Workers 
Party; Bert Cochran, editor of the; 
American Socialist; and Stanley 
Levinson; chairman of the execu- 
tive committee’ of the March on 
Washington movement. 
Clifford T. eeu chairman 
PR a rr a 
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N.Y., CHICAGO, NEW HAVEN 
RALLIES TO MARK MAY DAY 


the banning of nuclear weapons 
and the bomb tests, and full res- 
toration of the Bill of Rights will 
be among the themes featured at 
the rally. 


George Blake Charney will be 


rally to be held Saturday evening, 
April 27, at 77 Fifth Ave. 
auspices of the Committee for So-|sponsored by a garment workers’ 
Freedom of the Press Committee. 


It is 


+. 4 


1689 


].;Several other Feedom of the Press 


| Committee May Day = meetings 


In Chicago Benjamin J. Davis, 
outstanding Negro leader and 


Sam Kushner, editor of the Illinois 
Worker, will speak at a May Day 


at Curtiss Hall, 410 S. Michigan. 
It is under the auspices of the Il- 
linois Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee. ) 
A meeting. scheduled for the 
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— BANQUET — 


To Celebrate 
Billy Allan’s 
50th 
Birthday 


$1.50 Per Plate 


Saturday 
May 11th 
7:30 p m. 


Nowak Hall 
5703 Chene St. 


SPONSORED BY GROUP OF FRIENDS 
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THE OLD-TIMER 


SEIZURE of homes of workers unable to meet land contract 
payments, reached 507 for the first three months of 1957. In the 
whole year of 1956 the total seizures were 1,920. Circuit Court 
_ Commissioners say that seizures at the rate they are going will go 
almost double that of 1956. Court attaches say this is like depres- 


sion times. 


- e e 


, HE “one big family” policy of General Motors in life goes 
like this. When a worker gets a garnishment notice from the 
court, for not being able to make payments on something bought 
on time, GM's “one big family” policy gives the worker a week 
disciplinary layoff to boot. This is after GM has put the worker 
on a-short work week, or laid him or her off so as they are unable 
to meet their bills. Remember GM’s big talk of a seven million 


car year and “no layoffs.” 


* . ° 


CIRCUIT Court Commissioners have adopted a rule now. No 
constable can put peoples furniture out in an eviction case if its 
snowing or raming. Some of these constables who get paid per 
eviction have been mercilessly dumping furniture on the streets. 
Eviction requests from landlords are running about 2,000 a month 
someone reports. : 

* . 

A REASONABLE standard of living for a worker's family 
last year called for an annual wage of at least $5,592.59. the 
University of California’s Heller Committee has found. Govern- 
ment figures indicate that the average weekly wage in industry 
is $82. The family group considered consisted of a man, wife, 
boy of 13 and a girl of 8. Be 

* 
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CREDIT unions face fierce attacks by banks, reports union 


‘Will Discuss 


DETROIT— The Eighth Annual 
Conference. of the Michigan Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign 
Born will be held on Sunday, April 
28, starting at 12:30 P.M. at 
Freedom Hall, Local 351, UAW, 
6331 Chene, Detroit. 

Three local cases pending be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court will 
receive major attention at the 
Conference. They are the denat- 
uralization cases of former State 
Senator Stanley Nowak and Mrs. 
Rebecca Maisenberg; and the con- 


Brown. The decision in the Nowak 


persecution of long- 


Deportation Law 


and Maisenberg cases is expected tions invited to participate in the 
to rival in importance to natural-.Conference is the new Diggs- 
ized a Se Re Schneid- Dingell-Celler Bill, H.R. 3364, 
a UPFEMe! which would replace the present 


Court in 1943. : 
A key Conference demand for,!aw. Prominent improvements 


changes in the Walter-McCarran over the present widely-discredited 
Law is expected to center about law include the elimination of the 
the need for a statute of limita- discriminatory quota provisions 
tions in deportation and denaturali- and the introduction of a statute 
zation cases in order to end the Of limitations in deportation and 
time residents denaturalization proceedings. 
and their families. The Conference Call extends 
Certain to arouse considerable;“a special and cordial invitation” 


observers from many organiza- 


tempt of court case of Mrs. Stella) discussion from the delegates and to individuals who wish to attend 


as visitors. 
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DETROIT.—If Michigan is an| 
‘example of the way the nation_is 
‘neglecting its children, it’s high 
‘time for a complete airing of the 


| 
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question. 
The reports in the newspape 
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Milk trusts 
get $65 million 
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‘ers of milk a 
| should know that the two big mil 
‘trusts, Bordens and National Dairy 
| which get the cream of the profits) 
‘on milk here, saw Borden make 
$23,600,000 and National Dairy 
‘make $41,700,000 in 1956. 

| -Farmers meanwhile in Michigan, 


this last week are enough to make 
vour hair stand on end. One head- 
line read, “POLIO UP HERE, 
VACCINE GONE.” Polio cases in} 
Detroit are exceeeding by more 
than four times those reported up) 
to this date last year, and there is 
not a drop of Salk vaccine in the 
hands of the Cobo Health De-' 
partment. The polio season official- 
ly opened April 15th. 

This paper printed in December, 
1956, a letter from one of its 
readers on. the terrible eutbreak of 
diphtheria in Detroit. This letter 


| 


What's the connection between 
the shortage of vaccine and the 
Federal governments anti-trust 
case now pending against the ma- 
jor drug companies for price fixing’ 
agreements on Salk vaccine? Did 


’ 


Polio season here, no vaccine for kids, Health Bd. 
undisturbed. Not enough jails for youth here 


lence that is spewed all over our 
movie and television screens, will 
have on our youth. 


UAW Adopts 
program fo aid 


kids and youth | 


DETROIT.—The 16th 


- 


Consli- 


DETROIT— Many city consum- | said that with the proper precau- ‘tutional Convention of the 1% mil- 
t 25 cents a quart, tions by elected officials the dread-|lion member United Auto Workers 
k ed disease of diphtheria and polio} Union asked in resolution form, 
‘could be wiped out. “how are the children and youth 


of this nation doing?” 


What did the scoreboard show: 
“In a single year more than 1'2 
million boys and girls were pick- 
ed up by police; 475,000 were 
brought before Juvenile Courts; 


are getting 11 cents a quart for!a well-known drug firm here whose} 9¥2 million come from families 


| ' | Pa oh | mor 
ithe milk the Big Two (Borden and) net profit increase of 33 percent for ys Pm gr —_ a tags 
‘National Dairy) are selling for 25), o- epee : |“ misieon are rorgoten cal 
4 1957 or (in nice fat round figures) t lahor: 214 million are in 
cents a quart. The Big Two have ninieh ~°|mugrant labor; </ 
a company union outfit Michigan) 5,598,589) be due to “Price F ix- | overcrowded classes; nearly half 
‘Milk Producers Association which ing” on the Salk vaecine? ‘the youth do not complete = 
handles the processing of milk from rn | school; and gg 8 are o- 
the dairy farmers. They pick up  EGRERAE OT Ese or" 3| coleee education because of eco- 
the milk and process it Mt charge| a Oe ee eee ethnic, racial or religious 
the farmers “dues” A “vear ago! this headline, “NO PLACE TO) discrimination. 
ithe MMPA served as a strikebreak-| SEND JUVENILE OFFEND- The resolution of the auto work- 
| ers to meet this put forward a 


sources. Legislation in the U.S. Senate hoppers to restrict and 
destroy credit unions. More credit unions organized in Michigan 
in the last five years than in the last 17, 
* © o 
SOME time ago we reported that the Ford Motor Co. had 
taken provisions to have substitues prepared in case their top per- 
sonnel were wiped out by an atomic em attack. Now if they 
could guarantee a second set of population when the present set 
is wiped out, so that the new bosses wil] have whom to boss. 
*” 


AUTOMATION 


The effects of mechanization and automation can best be 


ing group when the dairy farmers| ERS.” Juvenile Court Judge Na- 
‘stuck for more money for their than Kaufman warned that the lack 


milk. | 


platform that many organizations 
and individuals can start work on 


explained by reports of the following Local Unions: ‘of facilities for dealing with ju- immediately, implement and help 


LOCAL 248—Allis-Chalmers, West Allis, Wisconsin, a manu- | 


facturer of tractors and heavy farm equipment, reports the installa- 
tion of shell core machines which will reduce the number of 
core makers considerably. 

LOCAL 453—National Malleable, Cicero, reports the installa- 
tion of Delmer Core Blowing Machines. 

LOCAL 532—Muncie Malleable, Muncie, Indiana, has installed 
Delmer Core Machines, eo, 

LOCAL 1309—International Harvester, Farm-All Local, Rock 
Island, Illinois, has installed Demer Core Bowing Machines, which 
will eliminate many core makers and core making operations. | 

LOCAL 533—Belle City Malleable, Racine, Wisconsin, re- 
ports the installation of shell core machines and Co-2 Core and 
Mod Hardening Processes, which will reduce the number of workers 
and increase production. 

LOCAL 1210—National Malleable, Indianapolis, Indiana, re- 
ports the introduction of the Co-2 Process in core making and 
molding. 

LOCAL 718—Gunite Foundry, Rockford, Illinois, reports the 
installation of shell core machines. 

LOCAL 579—Central Foundry, Danville, Illinois, reports the 
Company installed new automated machinery in the foundry core 
room and finishing departments, and laid off from 80 to 100 workers. 

The Union Representatives said the outlook was for more lay- 
offs as soon as the bugs are removed from the operation of the 
new machines. 

LOCAL 78—Kelsey Hayes, Detroit, Michigan, reports the 
installation of a complete automated unit. _The Union is in the 
process of attempting to establish standards. 

LOCAL 3—Dodge, Detroit, Michigan, reported the installa- 
tion of,automatic units, and a reduction in the work force. 

LOCAL 306—Budd Wheel, Detroit, Michigan, reported an ex- 
pansion program which includes automation for the entire foundry. 
Budd Wheel installed an automatic unity approximately a year 
_ ago which cut the work force in half, with the introduction of auto- 
mation to cover the entire fountry. 

; LOCAL 429—New Haven Foundry, Ned Haven, Michigan, 
| a the installation of automation; also many problems on stand- 


ALONG with what you just-read on automation here is an- 
other classic example of the “fruits” of free enterprise. Twelve 
manufacturers of Salk anti-polio vaccine have been ordered to 
appear before a grand jury in a price fixing investigation. Mean- 
while in Michigan last week, as the polio season opened there was 
no polie vaccine available. Now someone in Lansing should start 
blow torching on this. | 


. ° ° 


AT THE Chrysler stockholders meeting recently, well known 
Jabor journalist, Carl Haessler, -holder of 50 shares of Chrysler 


“a MORCERCRED: 


Yreegorg, Foe 


| Farmers get two prices for their 
‘milk. Base 1 milk that you drink, | 
farmers get $5.25 a _hundred- 
weight, or about 11 cents a quart, 
‘there are 46 quarts in a hundred- 
weight. 

| For surplus milk, farmers get 
$3.50 a hundredweight. This is! 
milk left over that the Big Two. 
don’t want for consumers sales, | 
but use for ice cream, cheese, ete. 


White mobs 


still harass 
Mrs. Watkins 


DETROIT—The white suprema-| 
‘cist campaign against Mrs. Ethel| 
Watkins, Negro woman who 
bought a house last February on| 
Cherrylawn Ave., continues. The 
latest is that individuals call the} 
‘utility companies to cut off her 
services, and list her house in news- 
paper ‘ads as being for sale. 


Two weeks ago it took an all 
white woman jury exactly 40 min- 
utes to find guilty, Mrs. Rose M.| 
Petransky, 48, alias Helen R. Silas, | 
of disturbing the peace. She works 
for General Motors, This racist was. 
charged with leading. a group who| 
shouted insults at a delegation of 
white people who came to pay a 
neighborly call on Mrs. Watkins. | 
Petransky and her crew shouted! 
such insults as “n———r lover”. She 
had a lawyer, one Donald W. Sar- 
gent who last year circulated peti- 


; 


rights law. The judgé will sentence 
Petransky this week. 


Michigan Worker 


es — ao & ee 8 PT Owe ; « 


has reached the| 


venile delinquency 


the youth and children whose 
plight the union correctly took 


tions to rescind the state's civil |; 


critical point where the courts 
‘note of. 


could no longer cope with the) The auto workers proposed ev- 
problem adequately. ‘ery one work for; ® Federal and 

‘Judge Hoffman, spoke to State aid for more schools, now; 
meeting of 21 police chiefs from| expand — ~ — — 
suburban communities, officials oes os ges a gr 
from Detroit Board of Education,| g¢gnomic class position; give pub- 
Wayne County Sheriff's Dept. and lic welfare service to all orphans, 
state police. Some of these offi-| neglected and delinquent  chil- 


lc ¢ “eC « at a en. . . . 
cials have recently stated that a'"") Expand child guidance clin- 


stiff crackdown on youth offenders ies, expand facilities for emotional- 
is their way to combat juvenile de-|]y disturbed kids, those mentally 
linquency. This paper has stated ill or retarded; open more day cen- 
many times and in many ways that} ters for children; take a new look 
in a country where profits come! #* the problems of unemployed 


7 7 ‘youth, pay them adequate wages, 
first and children come last the hour and working conditions, en- 


youth will suffer from preblems)force child labor laws, extend 
that will have very serious conse-| child labor laws to migrant chil- 


quences. It has also pointed out dren, set up youth advisory coun- 
“ 7 . |cils in city, state, nation, let the 

that the effects of atom-bomb_dip- 18-year-olds vote. 

lomancy, brink of war practices, | They also came out against Uni- 


witch-hunts, the crime and vio- versal Military training. — 


—_—— —— _> a — — — 
= - 


Latest Issue, Jewish Life. April Political Affairs. 
New World Review. And other late magazines, 
pamphlets and newspapers. 

ALSO 


“The Frightened Giant” 
By Cedric Belfrage 


BERENSON BOOKSTORE 
2419 Grand River, Detroit 1 


ell 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S i 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS | 


first Branch: 2934 YEMANS 


Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
ie f wet isetre. dash OG... ua abner fimel 


- 


* s-cretary; 


_ Jetting Washington and the world 
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GM Brass Gets $13 Million in 


1956: 


Workers Get Layoffs, Garnishments 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—Now all you Gen- 
eral Motors workers laid off, or on 
four days a week and getting gar- 
nishment notices from the stores 
you bought from, are not alone 
with your troubles. Harlow Cur- 
tice, president of GM drew in 
“compensation” in 1956 some 
$690,100 as compared with $776,- 
400 in. 1955. Now ain’t that tough? 
$13,879,679 in salaries and bo- 
nuses in 1956. The Detroit Free 


Press laughingly terms the sal- 
aries, bonuses and general payoffs 
to the top GM brass, “compensa- 
tion.” There sure is one heck of a 
difference in that kind of “compen- 
sation” and the unemployment 


Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom 


May 17, gets push fronUAW, NAACP 


DETROIT.—The Local NAACPimembers going as well as Negro;neighborhood groups, etc. Info on, 


| ‘th -UAW-FEPC,members, friends and people from the Pilgrimage can be gotten from 
ee ne q mass organizations, churches,, UAW or NAACP offices here. 


Chrysler workers help 
Los Angeles strikers by 
“ooh te Pigimge we MO OVErtime and solidarity 


Wilkins, NAACP executive: compensation the unemployed GM 


; | DETROIT — There’s another; When this unjustified layoff took|workers are drawing here. The 
K; =r ae ie so lace at Chrysler Jefferson, about! workers’ compensation runs about 
mg, jr., leader ' 


“Forward Look” at Chrysler’s that/P 

PEO EEE, PR RE | material handlers who work | $33 a week for a family of four. 

Montgomery bus boycott; and A. | es ree nam gat lalongside of the 63 laid off workers: The General Motors dcminated 
Philip Randolph, president of the |tised, and that solidarity, between 
—s Chrysler workers here and loca 


walked out in protest. - Republican state legislature mem- 
AFL-CIO Sleeping Car Porters. 90 int 4.00 Anqoles; Calif. where At Chrysler’s Eight Mile Road |bers in Lansing, the state capitol 
A UAW spokeman said the eer strike has been going on for 5 


lant 1200 afternoon shift work-|last week. offered to’raise unem- 

ion is supporting the Prayer Pil-/ weeks. protest against the corporation tak- 
grimage and that William Oliver,,| At \Chrysler’s Jefferson-Kercha-'ing revenge on 63 workers. 
UCAW-FEPC Director was present val plant here because of a recent! These 63 workers laid off by! Here is some additional news of 
with 74 other national leaders in| UAW convention decision that no Chrysler will not get Unemploy-| what’s. happening among GM 
planning the entire mobilization overtime would be worked that ment Compensation, because Chry-| workers, the half a million men 

pa es . ‘would help the company get sut-/sler says they were -laid off be-|and women, whose sweat and toil 
— is re to bring 50,000 jus cars to break the California!cayse of.a strike in Los Angeles,|produced these fabulous salaries 
people to Washington. 


committees are working to sen 
a great delegation from Detroit 
and Michigan to a May 17 Prayer 
Pilgrimage for Freedom in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 17 is the third anniversary 
of the U.S. Supreme Court's rul- 
ing for ending segregation in 


>> 
Loy 


vause of “rises in the cost of 
living.” 


Over at the Buick plant in Flint, 
UAW local president, Otis “Jim” 
Bishop is advising his membership 
who are still on the company pay- 
roll to trim their budget to a four- 
day week, and above all don't 
make installment purchases in the 
hope of overtime to pay for them. 


Bishop in seething terms scores 
GM management for using the 
garnishment squeeze on workers. 
He points out that the workers 
took at face value last fall and 
early in 1957 the press statement 
of Harlow Curtice, GM _ prexy 
about “prosperity” and the work- 
ers went out and bought many 
things on time and now because 


of a four-day week or layoffs can’t 
make the payments. 


So what does GM do? Every 
time a workers’ pay is garnished 
by a store, GM give the worker, if 


he or she is still working, a week 
disciplinary layoff for getting the 
garnishment notice. 

In Fisher Body in Flint workers 
say that employment prospects for 


ers left ‘their jobs, April 18, in| ployment compensation $1 a week; 


the future looks no better than the 
past. Thirty-four of the work 
weeks worked last year were under 
40 hours, out of 14 weeks so far 
this year, 11 have been under the 
40-hour mark. These facts show 
what's good for GM is not good for 
its workers. 


_-—— ee 


strike with, the company has start-|That’s a little CM gimmick worked and bonuses for 14 executives. 
May 17 is on a Friday and the ed taking it out on the workers. into . Michigan’s unemployment, — 
Pilgrimage will open with a great Chrysler laid off 63 workers who|compensation law by GM_ lobby- 
meeting at the Lincoln Memorial 


normally handle material shipped ists some years ago. Warm weather 
in Washington. From many places 


to the strike-bound Los Angeles} The strike in Los Angeles is 

assembly plant. The companyjaround this issue; the company: 
busloads of people will come and|could easily have found jobs for'wants 550 or more cars produced 
carloads of workers are expected these workers who refuse to helpja day, instead of the 525 before, 
tu go. It is not a conference but the company break a strike against the strike, They want it with less, 
just a great gathering of people|speedup of their fellow workers. ‘workers. | 
from all over the United States,} ~~ ‘ aie 
know how they feel about deseg- A story of what 


regation. The UAW, it’s learned is happens inside 

placing emphasis on its a Chrysler shop 
TO THE EDITOR: 

Last week 30 guys in my depart- 


For a Fast Buck ($1) ment got laid off. The union com- 


DETROIT — According to “Au- 
—___———-|tomotive. News” trade journal, the 


continues for Negroes, last hired, 
first fired. Pies talked about is that over 100,000 


As I shook hands and said good-|cars less were produced in the first 


by to some of the men being laid ten weeks of 1957 as compared 
olf my mind went back to last fal], with 1956. If the same production 


in Detroit. Many of these men be-|schedules had been maintained as 
ing laid off, are veterans, some,4 year ago, the stockpile would 


You can send the Michigan || mitteeman told them confidentially; were in Korea. have been closer. now. to 900,000, 
Worker to a friend for the next }/not to expect to be called back at} When I say last fall, I think of which it was a year ago this time. 


don't melt the 


tockpile of 762,000 unsold ‘57s 


despite fantastic sales 
er everything except 


All. this 
‘drivés that 


so the old pattern of discrimination’ >? stockpile has “levelled off ata free trip to the moon. Dealers 
762,000” unsold 1957 cars. Not are going so far as to offer 42 and 


48 months to pay for a 1957 car. 

The much talked of “spring 
sales upsurge” of course didn't 
materialize because of high prices 


‘on cars, massive unemployment; 


constant soaring cost of living and 
‘four day work weeks in this area 
‘for many thousands. 


3 months. _ Piall next year due to automation and|how Hungarian “refugees” were 

Enclosed $1, send a 3 month Jjrunaway shop. What kind of sys-| put up in the Madison Lenox and 
sub to; tem of society is this? Just like Wolverine Hotels here, jobs were: 
‘that, 30 families have to go with-|found for them, money loaned 
out and try to exist on the lousy them, places for them to live found: | 
‘compensation that runs out in 26, Will this happen to my shop 
weeks. Then what? The welfare| mates, will they be offered a place 
and more poverty, desv.ation, to live when that eviction notice 
broken homes, juvenile crime, etc. |comes around or when the real 

Most of these fellow workers of|estate shark throws them out when 
mine were Negro, which will make| they can't make payments on that 


Name 


ENG RS a RSME 


§ City, zone, state 


x ity 


iz 


| | ichi n | 


edition 


it twice as hard for them to get a|land contract. 
‘ob, despite the new State FEPC| I hope the- plans of the UAW 
commission and all that. This law)convention to take care of these 
from what the union educational|displaced auto workers, victims of 
lirector told me, still doesn’t have|runaway shop and speedup, will go 
enough powers to do a job and halt|into effect now and not wail ull 
discrimination at the hiring gate—!1958. —A Reader 


sent by 


Send sub money to Circula- 
tion Dept., Mich. Worker, 2419 
Grand River, Detroit or Worker, 
33 E, 12th St , New York. 
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Horace, Greg had a ball, Joe Dodge had a ball too 


cep LL Mehl 
< ‘” 


_DETROIT.—As part of my “so-;ers manning that Unemployment} picked up. bands, the vast amount of liquor, 
cial notes” this week, gotten in}Compensation line. | Mr. Horace Dodge Jr., a man, the sumptuous food and the Holly- 
between covering Michigan’s close} The ten million dollar estate of in his late fifties whose main oc-| wood movie stars. What made it 
to 200,000 we’ est a speedup Walter Chrysler has to be sold at! cupation is reported to be clipping noteworthy was the fact that it 
struggles, the Chrysler workers} Virginia for one million dollars.' coupons was recently married for!Jasted day and night for one en- 
jobless in Wind- — | And what makes it even more the fifth time. There was a slight tire week. We hear that the only 
sor, I picked up £23 
an item or two | #are™s 
on how tough SB acs 
things are with ‘gj 


i 


in Virginia that has 30 bathrooms.'Dodge and his bride Greg, ex- 
Now I know you will say that actly 23 years, | 
#2 |only an auto executive with the| Youthful minded Horace and was news that a speedup strike 
fa | .S. problems he’s got would need beautiful Greg have spent a good-| had. started at- Maywood, Calif., 


fun of youthful-minded Horace 
and beautiful’ Greg and his bride 


tragic is that its the one mansion! difference in ages between Mr. | thing that threatened to spoil the: 


‘and the stock dividends might not 


be coming through for a while. 

Back at Maywood, Calif., a 
striker there is named Joe Dodge. 
He is battling against speedup. 
‘The same week that Horace and 
Greg had a ball, Joe Dodge had 
a ball too. He went down to San 


Pedro, Calif., to unload banana 


boats in order to make some 


money so his kids could eat. 


—_— 


the Chryslers *=3=ae 

and Dodges. seam: 
I told you * 3m 

some weeks “| 

ago in a social = 

column I wrote 7 "ge ) 

about how ) 

“tough” things were for Mrs. Hor- 


a mansion with 30 bathrooms.)ly portion of their time travelling 
But just think, he has to get along' around the world to keep from 
with less than 30 bathrooms now, | being bored. 

‘and you think you got it tough,| However as you and I well 
living doubled up. with your | know, too much travel is dull, so 
brother-in-law, with his four kids) the es returned to Palm 
and a wife, and your three, all in| Beach, ida, where to help to 


LONDON-—Offcial statistics 


make bi holes ‘in the Iron 


trade with China for the first two months of this year was 
of. the corresponding period last year. =~. . : 


BRITISH TRADE WITH CHINA 
SHOWS INCREASE OF 166% | 


revealed last week that British 
double that 


ace E. Dodge, who had to close 
down her $6 million “Playa Ri- 
ente” at Palm Beach, Fla. 


an upper flat with ONE BATH- 
ROOM. : 
But there's always a bright side, 


fellow, workers, e.. ipa ote ate 


sler_,work- 


Well I got some more “tough” 
Sed Sox a you ng 


Curtain, 


ey gave a “Charit 
Ball.” ra lord 4 


, {Bbis. ball, was unusual) net: bes}: 


Ldsien to.,this. social. note. I 


cause of the fiumber.-df dance 


The.increase was due mainly to increased British imports from. - 

China, which - od. 2,811,571 pounds as (about $8,400,000) 
for January and February d- with 1,525,652 pounds sterling - 
for the first two mioniths in’ f | arg 


Assignment U.S.A. , sean 


| Meta Man... 


_ By JOSEPH NORTH 


I met a man I know many 
years. He is a thinking man 
who had read our newspaper a 
long time, and as we talked I 
was not read- 
ing it an 
more. “Why 
I asked. 

His answer 
was forth- 
right all right. 

He did not 

like it; he 

disagreed 

with so many 

of our edi- ss 

torial positions this past year 


that he gave up. “Is it still. pub- 
lishing?” he asked with an em- 
barrassed smile. 

“It is still publishing,” I re- 
lied. “But it is in danger. 
reat danger.” I added gently 
that it might die because of 
folk like himself. The man 
shrugged and looked away. 


“Well,” I continued, “I write 
for this paper. I can tell you 
I differ with some of its editorial 
policies. I did not see eye to 
eye with it Hungary, nor on 
aspects of the Near East ques- 
tions, nor on a number of other 
vital issues. But I write for it, 
and I expect to continue writ- 
ing for it.” 


“Why?” he asked, “Is that 


principled?” I replied with a 
uestion: “Are you saying that 
Teatition is a niger principle?” 


AND SO WE SPENT an 
hour, though one could spend 
an evening, a day, a week, talk- | 
ing, and this is something of | 
what I said. 

I believe in socialism. This | 
newspaper stands for socialism. | 
Though I disagree, and some- 
times vehemently disagree, with 
one or another policy, I know 
that no other journal in the land 
has proved, through the years, 
that it even approaches this 
newspaper as an advocate of the 
peace, fraternity, end social 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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‘Catastrophe’ World © 


Fails to End H 


By DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


SINCE March 1, 1954, hydrogen 
bombs have been tested, by the 
Americans at the Pacific Island of 
Bikini in the Marshall Group and 
by the Russians in Siberia. 

After the explosion of a hydrogen 
bomb . . . something remained in 
the air, namely an uncalculable 
number of radioactive particles 


SS ee ee 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer, Nobel prize 
winner and world renowned humanitar- 
ian and scientist, appealed to humanity 
this week to end nuclear tests which, he 
said, “are a catastrophe for the human 
race which must be prevented under 
every circusmtance.” His plea preceded 
by a day a similar one by Pope, Pius, 
from Rome. Dr. Schweitzer declared 
that when “a public opinion has been 
created . . . the statesmen may reach 
an agreement to stop the experiments.” 
His appeal, rezad in Oslo, Norway, by 
the chairman of the Nobel Committee, 
was translated in English, German, 
French and Russian and was carried by 
the radio in 50 nations—but no station 
in the United States has yet transmit- 
ted it. “Individuals and peoples,” he 
regretted, “have not been excited to 
give this danger the attention which it 
unfortunately deserves. Here are prin- 


cipal excerpts from his epochal plea. 
Z 


— 


emitting radioactive rays. This was 
also the case with the uranium 
bombs which were dropped on 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima and those 


with which subsequent tests were 


made. However, because these 
bombs had smaller size and less ef- 
fect compared with the hydrogen 
bombs, one hardly paid any atten- 
tion to. this fact. 

Since radioactive rays of suffici- 
ent amount and strength have 


te = 


10,000 FROM N. Y., 3,000 FROM COAST — 


” “ 
a - oe te be Bet + oe * ** -— 


POPE PIUS XII 


harmful effects on the human body, 
one started discussing if the radia- 
tion resulting from the explosions 
that had already taken place repre- 
sented a danger which would in- 
crease with new explosions. 
+ 

IN THE course of the three and 
a half years that have passed since 
then, representatives of the physi- 
cal and medical sciences have been 
studying the problem. The material 
collected, although far frem com- 
plete, allows us to draw the conclu- 
sion that radiation. resulting from 
the explosions which have already 
taken place, represents a danger to 
the human race, a danger not to be 
underrated, and that further explo- 
sions of atomic bombs will increase 
this danger to an alarming extent. 

I raise my voice, together with 
those of others who have lately felt 
it their duty to act, in speaking and 
writing, as warners of the danger. 
My age and the sympathy that I 
have gained for myself through ad- 


DR. SCHWEITZER 


vocating the idea of reverence for 
life, permit me to hope that my ap- 
peal may contribute to the prepar- 
ing of the way for the insight so 
urgently needed. 

There are two kinds of atom 
bombs, uranium bombs and hydro- 
gen bombs. To those two bombs 
has recently been added the cobalt 
bomb, a kind of super-atom bomb. 
The effect of this bomb is estimated 
to be many times a stronger than 
that of hydrogen bombs having 
been made till now. 

. 

THE explosion of an atom bomb 
creates an inconceivably large 
number of exceedingly small par- 
ticles of radioactive elements. 

Of these elements, some exist for 
hours, some for weeks, or months, 
or years, or millions of years, under- 
going continuous decay. They float 
in the higher strata of air as clouds 
of radioactive dust. The heavy par- 
ticles fall down first. The lighter 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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WILL ATTEND PRAYER PILGRIMAGE 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


ticipants. 


Other unions which 


center. But the resemblance is 


esiimated that this figure will 


-lests 


VATICAN CITY—Pope Pius XI 
in a message made public Wednes- 
day appealed to mankind to stop 
its “exhausting and costly” race to- 
wards atomic death. 

The Pope's appeal came in a note 
handed to Japanese “stop-the-atem- 
tests’ Envoy Masatoshi Matsushita 
in a private audience April 14. 

The Pope warned that man’s 
“growing control over terrifying 
natural forces” threatens to bring 
about a “catastrophe.” He said 
atomic explosions could have un- 
predictable biological effects on 
future generations. 

The pondff urged all nations to 
stop “this exhausting and costly race 
towards death.” 

“Man's growing control over ter- 
rifying natural forces gives new and 
pressing grounds for anxiety,” the 
Pope said in his French-language 
note to Matsushita. | 

“In fact, the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons has become wun- 
limited and is no longer curbed 
even by the criticai mass, which 
posed a natural limit to the already 
terrible power of earlier atomic 
weapons. 

“Now this unlimited power is 
used as a threat which, sent back 
and forth from one camp to the 
other, becomes ever more catastro- 
phic, as each side tries to- surpass 
the other in the growing and un- 


fortunately real fears which - it 
inspires. 


—_— 
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May Day Featurcs 


‘Rights’ And Peace Are Key 
Issues, Says CP—Page 15 


N. Y., Chicago, New Haven 


eel 


THE NEW YORK offices 
of the “Prayer Pilgramage 
for Freedom” is buzzing 
with activity these days to 
organize and arrange trans- 
portation for the 10,000 _ pil- 
grims expected to go to Wash- 
ington on May 17. 

As this was written, two Ne- 
gro churches — Abyssinian Bap- 


tist and Friendship Baptist, both 


in Harlem—were the first to re- 
serve a coach on the “Freedom 
Special.” AFL-CIO District 65, 
Wholesale, Retail Employes 


Union donated ‘$500 to the! Pil+ 


| grimage and pledged: 1,000 par- 


have donated funds and prom- 
ised representative contingents 
of pilgrims include the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, United Auto Workers, 
International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers, Packinghouse 
Workers and Transport Workers 
Union. Pilgrimage leaders said 
efforts are being made to gain 
support of the leading church 
organizations in the U.S. 


Located in the auditorium of 
the AFL-CIO Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters in 217 
W. 125. St., the headquarters re- 


sembles): ini its makeshift: ar- «pa 


rangement a military operations 


only physical, for the pilgrim- 
age is expected to be the most 
peaceful—as well as the most 
dramatic — mass outpouring for 
freedom this nation has ever 
witnessed, 

Offices similar to those in New 
York City have been established 
in Montgomery, Ala., Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, St. Louis and Boston. The 
Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy is di- 
recting preparations for the pil- 
grimage in all of the southern 
states. | 
Fully 50,000 pilgrims from all 
rts of : the; country are» 
prepared for, and observers’ have 


most likely be doubled. The pil- 
grims will meet tor prayer be- 
fore ihe Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington on the third anni- 
versary of May 17, 1954, Su- 
;reme Court decision against 
segregated public schools. 

The five-point objective of the 
pilgrimage was outlined _ last 
week by A. Philip Randolph, one 
of the three pilgrimage sponsors, 
to more than 85 church, labor 
and civic leaders who. :met. to 
plan the participation of New 
Yorkers: 

© Demonstrate the unity. of 


being .-Negroes behind the .¢arpg igh 
| CABS) oy 
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| House Committee Publishers Attending N. Y. Parley 


Bares Plundering 
OFU.S. Consumers 


Special te The Werker 


WASHINGTON-—The initial steps for a congressional 
exposure of the gap between what the consumess pay and 
and what the producers receive were taken last week. 


A special subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee in 
its first report, disclosed that the 
“average worker's family paid 
five percent more and farmers 
received 17 percent less in 1955 
for the same kinds and quan- 
tities of foods’ purchased in 
1947.” 

The Consumers Study subcom- 
mitzee, headed by Rep. Victor 
Anfuso, New York Democrat, 
disclosed that the greatest gap 
between farm and retail prices 
in the 10-year period occurred 
with respect to wheat and wheat 
products. 

The farm price of wheat 
DROPPED seven percent, but 
the retail prices of cereals and 
bakery products INCREASED 
34 percent, between 1947 and 
1956. 


The subcommittee’s figures 
gave the lie to the claims of food 
processors that rising retail prices 
are the result of increased prices 
to the farmer. 

“Very little” of the retail price, 
the subcommittee said, “goes to 
the farmer for the raw product.” 
Jt cited the following: 

“The pound loaf of bread that 
sold at retail for an average price 
of 17.9 cents in 1956 contained 
wheat having a farm value of 2.6 
cents.” 

“There is less than three cents 


wheat in a 28-cent package of 
soda crackers.” 

Similar gaps were disclosed in 
other food groups: 

¢ While the farm price of 
milk and butterfat dropped 16 
percent since 1952, retail prices 
declined only 3 percent. 


® The farm value of the De- | 


partment of Agriculture's “mar- 
ket basket” quantity of dairy 
products DROPPED five percent 
between 1947 and 1956, while 
the retail price INCREASED 
15 percent. 

@ In 1956 farmers received 
only two to three cents for the 
sweet corn and peas in the cans 
which sold at retail for 18 to 22 
cents, 

© A can of tomatoes which re- 
tailed at 15 cents in 1956 had 
2.3 cents worth of tomatoes in it. 

® While the farm value of meat 
produets fell 29 percent in the 
two years, the retail cost fell 
only five percent. 

© Poultry and eggs fell 21 
percent, but the retail price only 
13 percent. 

® Fruits and vegetables went 
up seven percent to the farmer, 
but at retail the price was hiked 
]2 percent. 

In 1947, the subcommittee dis- 
closed, the average city family 
spent $1,000 for food and bever- 


By A. B. MAGIL 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
arrayed in his customary robes 
of piety, stood up before the 
lords of the press at the Asso- 
ciated. Press luncheon last week 
and pledged to continue the 
cold war and “seek the libera- 
tion of the captive nations.” He 
didn’t mean Algeria, Cyprus or 
Kenya, but the socialist coun- 
wes. 

But quite a number of the 
press tycoons were bearing wit- 
ness that the intensified. cold 
war propaganda of the past 
year had proved a flop ag far 
as American public opinion was 
concerned. 

Walking around the fourth- 
floor lobby of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, where registration for 
the 71st annual convention of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association was going on 
the day after the Dulles speech, 
I couldnt find anybody who 
thought much of his perform- 
ance, 

Maybe that was because I 
talked only to publishers of 
small-town papers— Ashtabula, O., 
Waukegan, Ill., Allentown, Pa., 
Madison, Wis., Bloomfield, IIL 
“He didn’t say anything new,” 
one of them remarked. 

* 


THE REAL NEWS was in 
mornings Republican New York 
Herald Tribune, which gave the 
replies of some 19 editors and 
publishers, all from large and 
medium-sized cities, to four 
questions: 

1. What do you consider the 
most important concern of your 
readers today? 

2. How do the people of 
your area stand on the budget 
controversy? 


DULLES 


ago over the threat of Soviet 
expansion? 

4. Is desegregation working 
in your city? 

In the past year the Eisenhow- 
er Administration, the press, 
radio and TV have worked hard 
to step up cold war and anti- 
Soviet sentiment, especially in 
connection with the Middle 
Eastern crisis and Hungary. Yet 
in replying to the first question, 
the issue that was singled out 
by the largest number—eight— 
was peace, 

The answers to questions 3— 
a joaded question—showed that 
—_ of the editors and pub- 
lishers thought the people in 
their communities felt no differ- 
ently than a year ago about “So- 
viet expansion’; four said their 
people were less troubled than 
a year ago; one stated that peo- 
ple are as concerned as a year 
ago, “if not more so; while 
Robert B. Choate, ediior and 
publisher of the Boston Herald, 


worth of farm-produced: corn in 
a 22-cent package of corn flakes 
and only four cents worth of 


—_—_— 


ages. By 1956 this had increased | 


(Continued on Page 12) 


3. Are your people more or 
less troubled today than a year 


ee ——_» i  — 


The Pledge of the 18 German Scientists 


Franflurter Allgemeine 


ZEITUNG FU 


R DEUTSCHLAND 


D-Anegete / Sameteg, 13. April 1967 


Hereacgegebee vee Meuse Sau mgericn, 


Brick Dearbrewsehi, Earl Bere, Erick Welter Preis 4@ Picanig / Nr. 


Beldyworender Appell der dentidjen Atomforfajer 


Keine Atomweaffen in der Bundesrepublik | Entschiedene Ablehaung ciner Mitarbcin 


SIGER ESR BERICHT DER FRANK FURTER ALLGRMEINENW ZEITURG 


F.A.Z. Pramkturt, 12 April. Die fib ender deutechen Atomwicsenschafiier 
kaben wns am Freitagvormittag telefenicch emme Erkldrung ibermittelt. Darin 
beochreiben sie die lebenseusrotiende Wirkung jeder Art vor Atomwelfes 
und emplebles der Buadesrepebiik, auf den Beaitz diceer Wallen su verzichten. 

seien nicht bereit, as ibrer Hersteliung, Erprobuag oder ihrem Eineats 


sefteirts 


t 


Ocfterreidif[dhe Offisiere nad) Ruflaud 


Ausbildung ia Ovi and West | Die cigene Waftcnprodaktion beginn’ 


BSeRiCET Uns W SR #: ZORFE POR! SeRTEN 


THE RECENT PLEA of the 18 German 
scientists against the use of the H-bomb was 
directed not only to the government of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, but to the “entire 
world,” the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung ‘said 
in un editorial (above right) accompanying its pub- 
lication of the appeal of the 18 (above left). It 
urged that “effective politieal consequences” 
should be drawn. 

The Frankfurter paper, one of the most im- 
a in Western Germany, described the dec- 
aration of the German scientists as a “gripping 
document.” It congratulated them for having 
focused on the “responsibility which accompanies 
the advance of science in which they are partici- 
pants. | 

. 

THE STATEMENT of the scientists that they 
would participate neither in the “production, the 
testing, or the use of atomic weapons in any wav,” 
was the first such pledge from the ranks of world 
science. : 


ware ged furchitar, ob sie von Devid oder von 
Gelleth susgelés: wirde. in seiner Legik ma&- 
tot sich der Appell sus den deutechet FPor- 
schungsanstalien en die We'll in theer Gesamt- 
het, Geren Friedenseicherung aul die gegen- 


Die Sombe 


N. B. Die Erkisrung der deutschen Gelent- 
ten, due ach dagegen wendet, 406 de Bundes- 
repubiiz Atomwefien best ist ein ergrefer- 
des Dokument. Jeder ist ven Denkbarbest er- 
fall, a8 d'e eul diauem Gebiet ertahrensien 
Feaveute eich ruvetst ger Verantwortuag be 


Wechenend- : 
Ausgahke 
Aus O&M INHALT: 

Potitch; 
Irlands griBer elter Mann 
W irtechett: 
Dev Wag der Meontenenwe 
Feuilletea: 
Kennen Kensumenien pein? 
Litereturblatt: 
Resensionen @her Exra Pound, © ledimw 


Dudinsew, Armd Céomre, Horn Lenge 
und andere 


Bilder aad Zeiten: 
Bild e:ner rheimodien Geo fsiadtp| are: 


li el li ti i 


wubt pind. d.eder . 
en dem cle mitwirken, mM eich bringt Der 
Abgrund, ep Gessen Rand die Welt eieht und 
an dem sie Disleng ven emer Lompensierenden 
Gegenseitighe!t der GetBhrdung bebitet wurde, 
wird mit nichternen Worten in semer fanzen 
~ | Furchiberkeit eulgerissen. Die Welt, in der é.e 
Nemen der Usterseikchoetee eclen Kileng 
heben, wird sum Nachdenkern gezwuntea. 
Auch die Politiker. An sie wendet sich cle 
Erkiérung Die Unterzeichoer ihrerseste fibh- 
Jen als NaturwiscensciafUec kane K ompeten 
kemkvete politische Vcrectiage 11 machen — 


23 


; 


f 
: 
it} 


i 

3 
i 
tri 


| 


far dhe Politik der GroGmichte. Fir ein kier 
meres Land, die Bundesrepublik, mecha sie 
einen colchen Vorschieg: frewilliger Verzidt 
euf den Besitz von Alornweaffen jeder Art. Die 


Fér die Frau: 
Manneqwinade tm Kew! hous 


wirtige Art in des Wertes echter Bedeutung 
— im der Loft Bdnagt Der Kul muf dort gehort 


kieinen Landes in dieser Frege ni@it euch neh 
den glethen Gesetsem des pal'tischen Man- 
@elns 9 cimer gegebenen (merireviicen) | werden, we die politiechen Konseqeensee 
Welllege getroffen werden wie die der Ore- . wirksam fir die ganze Well gesogen werden 
Sen? Des Greven der stomaren Explosion | bénaten 


Bem grofen Entiebken begeguen 
Voo Hane Besmgertes 
Die Sewjets méchien .den Geist ven Ra- | de8 auemand anders als die Sow jets ailein jetst 


present atomic stand-off as perilous. 

Though they believed that the “mutual fear 
of the hydrogen bomb is today an important 
factor toward the maintenance of peace in the 
entire world, and of freedom in part of the world,” 
they said that “this means of assuring peace and 
freedom is, in the long run, unreliable.” If this 
method should fail, they said, the situation would 
“be fatal.” 

While rejecting any participation in the utili- 
zation of atomic weapons, the German scientists 
stressed the “utmost importance” of furthering 
the “peaceful use of atomic energy by all means.” 
They expressed the wish to participate in this 
activity in the future, as they had in the past. The 
eighteen signers to the appeal were: 

Prof. Fritz Bopp, Prof. Max Born, Prof. Ru- 
dolf Fleischmann, Prof. Walther Gerlach, Prof. 
Otto Haxel, Prof. Werner Heisenberg, Prof. Hans 
Kopfermann, rof. Max von Laue, Prof. Heinz 
Maeir-Leibnitz, Prof. Josef Mattauch, Prof. Fried- 


rich-Adolf Paneth, Prof. Wilfgang Paul, Prof. - 


Wolfgang Riezler, Prof. Fritz. Strassman, Prof. 


y 


commented: 

“I don't think our people 
think much about the threat of 
Soviet expansion.” 

(Several didn't 
question.) : 

Next to peace, the budget 
was given as the issue of great- 
est concern—three named _ it, 
while one eich mentioned in- 
flation, taxes, and “the economic 
situation. 


answer _ this 


* 

TYPICAL of those who 
thought peace was the issue that 
concerned people most were 
these: 

““"William Steven, executive ed- 
itor of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune: “I think the basic thing 
is peac&» That would make the 
headlines that would have the 


most impact on the lives of most 
people most immediately.” 

John S. Knight, publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News and 
president ef Knight Newspapers, 
Inc.: “The most important con- 
cern today is the possibility of 
the Middle Eastern situation 
touching off a war nobody 
wants.” < 

William Block, publisher of 
the Pittsburgh Post - Gazette: 
“Peace.is still the most im- 
portant concern, This is espe- 
cially true as it touches on the 
troubled areas of the Middle 
East and tRe Suez.” 


Block added: “And in Pitts- 
burgh were also concerned 
about this: How will the Pi- 
rates do this season?” 

W. H. Cowles, publisher of 
the Spokane, Wash., Spokes- 
man-Review: “The primary con- 
cern of our readers is over-all 
international uncertainty with 


Say Peace Is No. 1 With the Public 


particular reference at present 
to the Middle East.” 
* 


ON THE Soviet Union here 
are a few samples: 

George F. Russell, business 
manager of the Tacoma, Wash., 
News-Tribune: “I think people 
are less troubled over the threat 
of Soviet expansion this year.” 

]. D. Ferguson, president and 
editor of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal: “I don’t think people are 
any more. concerned about Rus- 
sia than they were a year ago.” 

Frank A. Daniels, general 
manager of the Raleigh, N. C. 
News & Obeserver: “I don't 
think there is any change in 
people's attitude toward Soviet 
expansion.” 

Most of the editors and pub- 
lishers said people in their com- 
munities thought the federal 


budget was too high. On the 
segregation question, since most 
of the press tycoons were from 
northern cities, they either ig- 
nored the question or reported 
there was no problem. 

Of the two _ southemers, 
George W. Healy Jr., editor of 
the New Orleans Times-Picay- 
une, said; “Desegregation is 
definitely not working in our 
city,” while Frank A. Daniels 
of the Raleigh, N. C. News & 
Observer thought well of -the 
snail’s-pace desegregation in his 
state which has not yet reached 
the public sche 


NONE OF THESE questions 
were evidently discussed at the 


(Continued on Page 5) 


N.Y., CHICAGO, NEW HAVEN 


RALLIES TO MARK MAY DAY 


Meetings to celebrate May Day,|the banning of nuclear weapons 
holiday of international labor, are'and the bomb tests, and full res- 


[being planned in various parts of toration of the Bill of Rights will 


‘the country. 


‘be among the themes featured at 


| In New York the largest will be|the rally. 


a united May Day rally to be held 


George Blake Charney will be 


| Wednesday night, May 1, at Cen- the featured speaker at a May Day 


| cialist Unity. 
| Speakers 


will include A. 


‘tral Plaza Hall, Second Ave. at} rally to be held Saturday evening, 
Seventh St. It will be under the April 27, at 77 Fifth. Ave. It is 


auspices of the Committee for So- sponsored by a garment workers’ 
‘Freedom of the Press Committee. 


: 1 __J.'Several other Feedom of the Press 
‘Muste, secretary emeritus of the Committee May Day meetings 


[Fellowship of Reconciliation; Dr.'are being planned in various parts 
W. E. B. DuBois, noted Negro,of New York City. 


historian, sociologist and novelist;: 
Dorothy Day, editor of the Cath- outstanding Negro 
olic Worker; George Blake Char-|member of the National Commit- 
ney, representing the New York tee of the Communist Party, and 
State Committee of the Commu-, Sam Kushner, editor of the Illinois 
nist Party; John T. McManus, gen-| Worker, will speak at a May Day 
eral manager of National Guar-|rally Friday, May 3, at 8 P.M. 
dian; farrell Dobbs, national sec- 


retary of the Socialist Workers 


American Secialist; and Stanley 
Levinson, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the March on 
Washington movement. 


: 
: 


{Conn., under the 


Clifford T. McAvoy, chairman 
of the Committee 


In Chicago Benjamin J. Davis, 
leader and 


at Curtiss Hall, 410 S. Michigan. 
It is under the auspices of the II- 


Party; Bert Cochran, editor of the|linois Freedom of the Press Com- 


mittee. 
A meeting scheduled for the 
evening of May 1 in New Haven, 
: sponsorship of 
the local Freedom of the Press 


or Socialist! Committee, will be addressed by 


Although avowing themselves adherents of the 
pUnity, will preside.,.¢<; « o |Simon W. Gerson, executive edir, . 
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Attorneys Say 


selective TV, movie guide — {s-bies: win Use: 


tee wa Legal Procedures 
Recommended |Giants-Phillies WMCA 2 (Double- By WILLIAM ALLAN 


| Avril 27 George Gobel (4) 10 header) 
ee, Ae Premiere Performance: Guadal-|Dodgers-Pirates WMGM 2 DETROIT.—Two Michigan law 


GREETINGS Cooking—Bontempis (7) Noon canal Diary (11) 10. 1943 movie MOVIES professors, speaking to a meeting 
Italian Movie: Angelina with Annalyoy; Hit Parade (4) 10:30 Bachelor Party, Victoria of Federal judges, set off an ex- 
from Magnani. Recommended (13) Late Show: The Conspirators|Twelve Angry Men, Capitol plosion which is still reverberat- 
12:15 noon _ | (1944) (2) 11:15. Anti-Nazi Gold of Naples, Paris ing. They told the judges, casual- 
Educational TV: Mathematics TV We Are All ; Murderers, Astor- ly, that a misfire in an atomic pow- 
—No. E. Bx Section C.P. | course (4) 1:30 Sunday, April 28 Brooklyn er plant being built near the Uni- 
Afternoon Show: This Land Is Educational TV - Opera History Albert Schweitzer, Art versity of Michigan could kill 25,- 
Mine (7) 1:30. Recommended (4) 9:30 a.m. Red Balloon & Lost Continent,/000 persons and wound. another 
: Junior Town Meet (13) 1:30. The Educational TV: Novels of Sinclair} Fine Arts 100,000 in the surrounding area. 
Middle East Lewis and F. Scott Fitzgerald|Lust For Life, Plaza The plant, being built near 
Baseball: Yankees-Red Sox (11) studied (4) 10 a.m. La Strada, 52nd St. Translux _ _|Monroe, Michigan, is being bitter- 
MAY DAY GREETINGS (1:55 ne horte| Focus: Deaf Children and how Around , World in 80 Days, Rivoli; ly fought before the: Atomic En- 
from aay aici cae eae mae they are taught to speak (7) 11 — in Flanders (revival) ney permease y the United 
Seas Three (2) 11:30. Short aronet Auto Workers a several other 
The Industrial Section of the ge nig cc : 9) 7 eo B arvalhny DRAMA . unions, as being unsafe. 

a rs wy ‘ge Sg ee {Ask the Camera (4) 11:30. What Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck The: ARC? tee elie advenced 
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MAY DAY MEETING weal ero ‘im qo Robert Times Youth Forum (5) 1. Fore ign|Brigaco _ ame — The plant will not be owned by 
| Economic Aid oe ee he ie ee Me ae 


Soe i tare are gma Sp -ceia . gag gmaamemams Thrills in Sports (13) 1:15 Purple Dust, Cherry Lane group of utility magnates, includ- 
oor « omer ~<A | Sid Caesa) (4) 9 aniMovie: The Hitchhiker (2) 1:30./A Hole in the Head, Plymouth ing Rink Denial as ae 
“WHAT'S AHEAD FOR Movie: Fame is the Spur (9) 9:30 Suspense Long Day’s Journey Into Night, eral Electric who will sell the 


AMERICAN SOCIALISM” om ge ee | 
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Saturday, April 27 Annie, Bob Baseball: Yankees-Ke } 3 eet Ol : 2 atomic power back to the govern- 
y, Ap . 1:55 (Good King Charles, Downtown | cnt and atheues. 


MAY DAY 
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Communist Party, St. Louis, Mo. 
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GREETINGS: : GREETINGS ‘Mr, Wizard—science (4) 9-30 | Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit.| ane fa abate possibility of 
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Long Live the Worker to All Workers / Guest: Abba Eban—Isareli Am-'My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre) 4. 5 000 » po 1 ” a ate 
Freedom of the P | on this May Day bassador ‘Thee Penny Opera, Theatre de| Ss =; ee ge eee 
© 2 ress Bip / 100,000, because it “could cause 


Bas ae | « Lys 
Committee St. Louis ’ —Rebecca }) Warner Bros. Premiere: Garden of! he vers aa, a hepeless legal tangle as the vic- 


(5) 3 Inherit the Wind, National 
— |Last Word (2) 3:30, Words and)Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet {But the score or more Federal 
'No Time For Sergeants, Alvin judges from several mid-Western 
Separate Tables, Music Box ‘states who heard them exploded in 
la different way than the professors 
64'\ figured. The professors had also 


| their meanings 
Zoo Parade (4) 3:50 é 
‘Johns Hopkins — documentary on, Lél Abner, St. James 


- bones of human body (7) 3:30 aa ee 2 


Face the Nation—panel (2) 4 


W. 87th St. ‘said, “a lot of persons could gct 
hurt if an accident gent radio ac- 


c ANT: ro ] a | 
To the new (j er which 2 = neve a 450. The Dr. DuBois. Robe |tive mist churning over Ann Arbor 
q Stroke ; nia | r. MUSoIs, KONeSON os + the football stadium 
Odyssey (2) 5. The Arab World To Speak Tuesday er pac r as iia 
1e professors to re judges 


2) 5 - WE is 3 | 
| (2) Dr. W.E.B. DuBois and Paul ghar jp the event of an explosion 


+ ene pe - 
‘Ccarrles On the militant, eerste or RUA Weekend news na will speak Tuesday eve- like this some people wouldi’t 


‘Meet the Press (4) 6. Guest: Rob-,Ding at a rally celebrating the show the effects of the radiation 
ert F. Kennedy, chief counsel|“rebirth of Ghana” and the sec- for 20 years and the current limi- 
for Senate Comm. investigating ond anniversary of the Asia-Afri-' tations statute on damage suits 


; 


° e e,@ 
socialist traditions of labor racketeering ‘a conference in Bandung. The,claims is only three years. 
meeting will be held at the Unit-| The professors were surprised 


You Asked For It (7) 7 hel 
Marge and Gower—comedy (2) ed Mutual Auditorium, 310 Len- at the furor they caused, though 


7.99 ox, near 125 St. African and Puerto they admitted to newsmen later, 


America’s labor ioneers Ed Sullivan (2) 8. Guests include | Rican speakers will also address | “actually power reactors could do 

) Lena Horne and Anthony Per- the rally which is being held un- all that damage, but it’s so un- 
Ling der the sponsorship of the Na- likely.” 

by Harold Swanton (4) 9 to 19, tional Committee to Defend Ne- — — 

‘Steve Allen (4) 8. Guests include | 8° Leadership. | | 

Jack Carson, Xavier Cugat, Abbe' 

Lane 


@ } Alcoa Hour: Mechanical Manhunt, } : of 
& Kate Smith—variety (7) 9 | \ HT 
Latin American Carnival (13) 9 | My Husband 
‘Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 —_ | | d 
| EMANUEL LEVIN 


$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 
terviews (7) 10 | “NORTH STAR” at Polonia Club, 201 2nd/ 
() U 4 What’ My Line (2) 10:30 Ave. — near 12 St. Sat. eve & Sun. 3:30 Died April 21, 1956 
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| In Loving Memory 


‘Mike Wallace—Debut on ABC. In- Saturday Manhattan 
| (Apr. 27-28). Starring Anne Baxter & Wal- 


Late Show: Brother Rat (2) 11:15. ter Huston with music by Aaron Copland. 
Laurel & Hardy Comedy. Admission Free. 


| Comedy—recommended . 
; RADIO Sealey Bronx | ANNA 


Saturday, April 27 George Morris, well known labor journa- § 

all. Y. so : : *rx1¢ list, will lecture on “Union Democracy & — 
Baseball: Yankees-Red Sox WINS pavor & Racketeering”. Sun. Apr. 28, 8:30) 
1:55 P.M. In the auditorium 2700 Bx Pk. E.' 


Giants-Phillies at Phila. WMCA 2,4%%8need by the Library Committee & In memory of my 


Dodgers-Pirates at Pitts. WMGM “| Coming beloved wife 


RADIO : 
war) Adult 5 Lectures by Dr. Herbert Aptheker. | 
unGday, ‘Apri 28 “Problems of Theory’. A re-evaluation of EVA 
Baseball: Yankees—Red Sox WINS |such questions as Nationalism-Power-Reli- 


1:55 gion — The State — Cultural Lag. etc. 
“OJ Tuesdays—starting Apr. 30th 6:30-8:30; 
- . =—|P.M. Adelphi Hall, 74 Sth Ave. (nr. 14th! Died April 98, 1952 


St.) $T per lecture. 


Celebrate The CELEBRATE MAY DAY in the Bronx. Fighter for Peace & 


on Second Anniversary of Bandung |Prominent speakers—entertainment. Aller-' 


. eee : . ton Center, 683 Allerton Ave. Wed. May} Pro ress 
(The Asian-African Conference) ist, 8 P.M. Auspices Freedoin of the Press. & 


and Adm. PREE, | 


THE REBIRTH OF GHANA SYMPOSIUM on “The Road to Social-' 


‘ism in America’ with: E. Muste, editor of| 


At The United Mutual Auditorinm ‘Liberation; Farrell Dobbs, national secre- 
310 Lenox Avenue, Near 125th St., N. Y. }|/tary, Socialist Labor Party; John Gates, ' 
HEAR | editor of Daily Worker. On Sunday, May) 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois ‘Sth at 8:39 p.m. at Brighton Community With Fondest Memories of our 


Paul Robeso \Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave., aeeetarey 
mad Puerto Rig : Devoted Mother 


y A Y * aon gr be en rove efe 
vesday Eve. Avr. 30,1957 | Clageified Ads Po yur 


Donation 50 cents 


FOR SALE 


20°’ WINDOW FAN—Cools average 3 to 4 
room apartment. Reg. $52.50. SPEC. 
& $26.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 Pourth 


April 30, 1953 


Ave, (13th & 14th Sts.) _ GR 3-7819 ee : 
& & 41 Former Workers Bookshop. One hour free parking Regina, Julius, Arnold, Nettie, 
é of 50 E. 13th St : MOVING AND STORAGE sy Anne, Felix, Grandchildren 
, MOVING, storage, long distance, . & Greatgrandchildren 
: service, ys, 1 , * 
} now merged with the DEW |i teal. Budget ee ee ae. 


Industrial Division | Jefferson Bookshop |] ya gn MENTS 


100 E, 16th Street i WHS NORENESS eens 


410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
New York 3, N.Y. yoy wn ‘St., Bronx 56, N.Y. 


i i naee Bs, «ang Tel, TErome,.7/6942 . 
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ANOTHER ‘TRENTON SIX’ CASE? 


By CHARLES NUSSER : (Coleman) “acted like he was nuts, 


NEW BRUNSWICK. — Does like a ey in a cage,” James 
New Jersey have another Trenton Austin told the jury from the wit- 


Six case in the making? ness stand. 
Three Negro men, Willie But- In view of these facts what 


ler, Bland Williams and his credibility can be given Coleman's 

brother Eugene, have been con- P Can sufficient reliance 

demned to die in the electric chair be placed on it to justify sending 

in Trenton state prison. Their sen- three men to their graves? Re- 

tence came the day the month- member Coleman was the state's 

long trial ended in the face of flat principal witness. 

contradictions from opposing ex- RUTGERS EXPERT 

pert witnesses. Another big point made by the 
_ We don't feel they had’a just prosecution Red to do with soil 

trial,” says Mrs. Lee Moore of ound in a car allegedly used in 

Carteret. Mrs. Moore was instru- the robbery-murder of the night 

mental in organizing a protest watchman. 

rally on Palm Sunday in the First Dr. John Brady, chief chemist 


Baptist Church in Carteret. 
“The evidence was insufficient, the. three defendants, testified of the State Police laboratory, told 
the court and jury that the soil 


especially for the death penalty,” that Coleman told him he was o ear \e 
says Mrs. Barbara Slaughter, also beaten and then promised a sum WS peeevenseier , samples 
of Carteret. Mrs. Slaughter helped| of money to testify as the pros-|taken from areas of the Koppers 
organize the meeting protesting! ecution wished him to do. Several) Property. 
the death verdict. other inmates of the jail, put on But an expert on soil, a man 
“They gave us their word that) the stand by the defense, testified whose life work has to do with 
if they die in the electric chair| likewise about Coleman. soil analysis, Professor Tedrew of 
. | ;, |they are killing innocent men,”| Coleman, by testifying for the of Rutgers University challenged 
elected to the State Committee of! Twenty six percent of the Work-| .:4 Ruccell Fleming, one of the|prosecution, or becoming an “in-|this from the witness stand. Dr. 
the New Jersey Communist Party er goal has been reached so far,' court-appointed attorneys for the|former” as the colored press calls a ay ge that ae to 
ound in car was not a 


by the state convention of the and thirty seven percent of the defense. him, will escape the proposed fate} *“ r a ve” of t 
| The Negro community in Car-|of the other three—death in Tren-/Simuar or representative of that 
found at the murder scene. 


party, held recently in Newark, ' Daily Worker quota. The leading eret, where the condemned men ton’s electrie chair 
met last week and unanimously 'area, away off by itself, in the have lived, ig uneasy... people| He stands to gain by his testi- ssi saline te 


DOES JERSEY HAVE 


NEW JERSEY 
EDITION 


Here are some facts about the 


trial that are causing anxiety ... 
ig this is another frameup .. . 
with Negroes again the innocent 
victims, : 

ohn Coleman, who was also 
indicted, along with the three con- 
victed men, for the robbery-mur- 
der of a Koppers plant watchman 
last July, testified tor the prosecu- 
tion. He did not stand trial: He 
was the state’s star witness. Negro 
newspapers refer to him as an 
“informer.” 

Coleman testified that- Butler 
did the killing that he implicated 
the others. 

But James Austin, who was in 
the county jail with Coleman and 
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JERSEY CP URGES FULL 
SUPPORT FOR SUB DRIVE 


NEWARK —The 10 members DRIVE STANDINGS 


~———~ —- —— see 


County 

| Essex 

Hudson 

Union 

Passaic 

Mercer 

; Middlesex 

‘Camden 

| Bergen 
Farm 


Totals 


————_ — 
em 


A FORUM 
‘American Socialism and the Future’’ 


Friday Evening, May 16th 


David Dellinger —“Liberation” magazine 
Harry Braverman —“The American Socialist” magazine 


Martha Stone Asher—Chairman, Communist. Party of N. J., 
member of National Committee, CPUSA 


—Seccialist Workers Party, -Editor of “The 
Militant”’ 


Max Schachtman —Independent Socialist League 


TUNIS MANSION, 933 BERGEN STREET, NEWARK 


Daniel Roberts 


——— ee —- 


adopted a resolution urging “all drive is Mercer. Trentonions have’ . $3 
out support and participation” in’ gotten 40 Worker subs out of a ing asking questi rps hes, wonder: age ‘The Rutgers soil expert declared 
dich : jing if justice was done. The pro-| Further, Coleman was once rd . 
the current Daily Worker and quota of 60. They have 10 Daily ost tally o rganized within a week|treated at a mental hospital in| there was “virtually no similarity 
Worker sub drive. Worker subs of a goal of 20. And! .¢ y 1 3 —EV between the samples from the 
: \after the end of the trial is evi-| Maryland. The defense produced ; 
The motion adopted by the they confidently expect to go OVer! qance of the people’s fears this evidence at the trial. He,| Plant and those in the car. 
Jersey Communist leaders called’ the top. Other areas have not! ——— aot, e20- snat he ~sei — - ———--——| Professor Tedrow was sum- 
for “100 percent. fullfillment of done nearly so well, however, and’ P 2 moned by the defense as a soil 
the statewide goal of 620 Workers a real push is needed immediate-' It S$ Forbes A inst Me ner expert. He has no particular in- 
— = mg a aggar — ly. The standings are: | ga y rae in the case. Dr. Brady works 
So tar orker subs have ice i 
been obtained and 73 Daily Work- lace Obtained DWa bt... Lt Will be State Senator Malcolm would take. In the course of the ih promises: pete 
er subs. gas oer | Forbes against Governor Meyner|campaign he attacked Forbes ve-|s:e not particularly noted for de- 
The resolution urged “all Party 83 30} 54 the gubernatorial race in Jersey hmently as the handpicked choice fending rivil liberties. or the righits 
members, and, in the first place 4 3 this fall. The Somerset Countyjof the “Bosses.” of the Negro people. 
all State Committee members, % , Republican easily defeated his'QOTHER RESULTS The testimony Professor Te- 
County Organizers and  Party| 40 } 19| GOP opponent State Senator In Essex County attempts by! drow and Dr. Brady are contradic- 
leaders on every level, to get into 6 4 Wayne Dumont of Warren Coun-|pemocrats for Good Covernment tory. One or the other is mistaken 
the campaign’ for our papers, to 18 : j 9 ty. Forbes won by approximately! ., defeat Chairman Dennis Carey's or lying. Under the circumstances 
set a personal example in getting 4 90,000 votes—215,000 to 125,000.| j.16 of assembly and freeholder, Whom would you believe? 
subs and renewals, thus guarantee- 8 Governor Meyner, who was uN-,,didates failed. The Carey nom- These are some of the reasons 
ing th esuccess of the circulation pan opposed in the Democratic Pri-| nees won by about 3.] margin. people are uneasy about the whole 
campaign.” 73 mary, ran up a@ total of 200,000, In Paterson Mavor O'Byrne de-|CaS@ . . . why the queston arises: 
foe | Votes. Meyner’s showing was eX- feated ex-Mavor DeVita’s bid for| JS this another Trenton Six 
tremely impressive considering 4 the Democratic party’s mayoralty frame-up”? 
generally light primary vote, and’ jomination. Byrne won eight of A LONG TRIAL 
the fact there was no contest in the city’s 11 wards to pile up 6,179] The trial, which extended into 
|the Democratic primary. — _|votes to DeVita’s 4,682. Assem-! unusual evening and Saturday 
__ Forbes, shortly following his hlyman Thomas Lazzio, an United sessions, was the longest in 20 
election victory, created somewhat) Ayto Workers Union official wonlvears in Middlesex County. It ran 
of a gs > by calling for the the GOP nomination without op-'for four weeks. Court-appointed 
‘ousting of Republican State Chair-| position. attorneys defended the three Ne- 
Man Samuel Bodine, and his re-| In Roselle George Woody reg-| gro men. 
placement with Passaic County jstered a major upset. He won a| When the jury returned its ver- 
GOP Chairman Lloyd Marsh. Tra- three way race for Republican dict County Judge Klemmer Kal- 
ditionally, the gubernatorial can-|nomination for third ward council-| teissen immediately sentenced the 
didate picks the state chairman, man. Woody, a Negro, is the first}two Williams brothers and Butler 
although the actual selection is of his race to ever run for a major|to die in the electric chair at 
‘done by the state committee. —_| political office in either party. Trenton on May 19. Usually some 
ie — was no = following JERSEY CITY time elapses between the time of 
mont, the defeated candidate,| Hudson County kicked in with| {90 jury’ verdict snd the sen- 
2! — ———"/a__ resounding 59,000 votes for Tee ae. 10s the virtual 
any questions as to what their plat-| Governor Meyner in the primary,| ite of the '¢ a Soa ‘s oe 
form is regarding conditions in the but main interest was centered | poet dattelon coh ding "esate 


jaround Jersey City's May City! -ights. It was on May 17 that the 


Shop a Bayway plant. C - if 
Commission race. court upheld the right of Negro 


SSS SS SaSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeSOSeaeaeeaeeaeaasaeca: The company recently fired 313) ideo eltiaat 
$50 UC PAY ithe strike in the New York milk) workers in closing down one . See tickets—Kenny’s Winning) nddren to attend non-segregated 
The State Employment Council'shed earlier this year, may be} two catalytic cracking units. A large} = = at — pposition| schools throughout the nation, and 
has recommended that the max- moving towards affiliation with! number of white collar workers og "a aoe Rye PICKet-, suck down as discriminatory the 
imum weekly unemployment com-|the organized labor movement.| also to be fired. The old inde- |e ptr Journal off and On./“senarate but equal” doctrine. 
pensation payment be raised from Some i rene of the Guild have} pendent” union had been working | %° Se wo’ a ee was! Shall this historic anniversary 
$35 to $50. The recommendation already voted to join the American| Without a contract for over de ag too mM re to the other's, besmirched in New Jersey by 
was made in a report to Gov. Mey-| Federation of Grain Millers, an, years. ith wilely commedictecy Gen the execution of three Negro men 
i is]: - Coun-/ AFL-CIO affiliate. - swe, Monte omy 
ner and the legislature. The Coun- O attiliate TABOR NOTES such as “A Tres: Peas Wee se oo is grave doubt as to 
Not Just Kenny,” and “People! —— -_ 
in the county. The new proposal 


cil also proposed extension ol 
coverage to firms that employ BOTANY WORKERS LOSE Teamsters in Essex, Union and as Bien ~<a 
three or more workers. Superior Court Judge Grimshaw Passaic counties voted strike against} *’*" q ore Berry News were 
in Paterson ruled against officials; Railway Express. . ... There are carried by demonstrators. Berry is) would reduce the time i six 
i the present mayor and heods Ken-'months in the state and 60 days 
iny's slate. in the county. 
The State CIO, the League of 


of the Textile Workers Unon in| now 81 American corporations with 
Meanwhile, supporters of the 
'Women Voters and the Young 


The third annual convention of their,suit to force the company to!tota assets of over one billion dol- 
the CIO Women’s League will be! pay $130,000 1956 vacation pay,lars. . . . 4,950 members of the 2 a . 

held this Saturday, April 27, at'to former Botany workers. The! AFL Electrical Workers Union will Kenny opposition “Victory Ticket 

the Essex House in Newark. All union charged the company owed! get a wage hike of slightly over continued their efforts to Prove Democrats supported the - six 
10 month state residence requirement 


PLANT SAFETY 

Most of the state’s regulations 
on industrial safety are “in urgent 
‘need of revision” according to 


local unions have been invited to,the money under a two-year con-' five percent as result e re- | Kenny forces _ were involved 
send delegates. Paul Krebs, State tract between it and the union.| opener with Public Servi ctric fraud in relation to petitions of put advocated only 40 days county 
CIO president, will make the key-| Botany ~segpete 3 cancelled the|and Gas Cs oe 6: ee . ment" ee iia aid residence, 
note address. contract by suspending operations. payments fell 6.5 percent between| *"% Summit in Union County j 
The judge ruled for the souniman (ieee and March in the state. Councilman William Gilson mA EE de py ee a lg 
i .. . Unemployment in mid-March |Te?omination as Republican Coun- gen ite: Makai * Creeainas 
ESSO BATTLE was 135,000—a drop of 9,000 over Cilman at large despite the fact > 4’ \siadlecex counties backed the 
Now that workers at Baywayj|the preceding month. . . . Wort- that his primary opponent, Rob-| 5. month 40 day proposal 
Esso Standard Oii plant, disgusted |thington Corp. in Harrison pre-|¢tt Dunsmore, was backed by the = 
majority of the GOP City Com-| qui 


Gov. Meyner. Most of the present 
regulations were on the books 40) 
years ago, Meyner said. One rule, 
for example, calls for only a $100 
penalty for an employer’s failure to 
provide proper fire exits. 


DAIRY GUILD LOOKS 

TO niga yy | ae bike 

. The Tri-State . Master ,, Dairy 
cud which” ecgusizel 


Pa: mers 


with company stalling and layoffs, 
voted to affiliate with the AFL- 
CIO Oil Workers Union, they are 
being told that a new “independ- 
ent” union has been organized. Of 
course, the company can’t recog- 
nize the worker's real union, so an 
NLRB election will be held. Ac- 
cording to Leo Crema, president of 
the AFL-CIO affiliate, leaders, of 


the new outfit tefuse to answer 


; 


| 


dicting record gains for 1957... . 


Hudson Tube strike continues, , , ,|mittee. Gilson was attacked dur- 


Parole Board turned down parole 
plea of former Hoboken longshore 
boss Edward Florio now serving 
time for income tax evasion. .. . 
Operations of Star-Kimble Motor 


ing the campaign as an “ADAer.” 
VOTE CHANGES . 
In Trenton hearings were held 
by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee on a proposed constitutional 


Division in Bloomfield _ being 
shifted to New Haven, Conn... .. 


amendment reducing New Jersey: 
residence requirements for voting. 


Charles Bennet, construction work. 
er, killed at Port Newark in cavg-in, 


The -present irés dne year; 
state residents - dat ‘five; months 


| Met a Man... 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I met a man I know many 
years. He is a thinking man 
ho had read our newspaper a 
‘ies time, and as we talked I 
reali he , 
was not read- 


‘ His answer 
was  forth- 
right all right. 
He did not 
like it; he 
disagreed 
with so many 


that he gave up. “Is it still pub- 
lishing?” he asked with an em- 
barrassed smile. 

“It is still publishing,” I re- 
lied. “But it is in danger. 
reat danger.” I added gently 
that it might die because of 
folk like himself. ‘The man 
shrugged and looked away. 


“Well,” I continued, “I write — 


for this paper. I can tell you 
I differ with some of its editorial 
policies. I did not see eye to 
eye with it on Hungary, nor on 
aspects of the Near East ques- 
tions, nor on a number of other 
vital issues. But I write for it, 
and I expect to continue writ- 


Assignment U.S.A. 


principled?” I replied with a 

uestion: “Are you saying that 

desertion is a higher principle?” 
* 


AND SO WE SPENT an 
hour, though one could spend 
an evening, a day, a week, talk- 
ing, and this is- something of 
what I said, 

I believe in socialism. This 
newspaper stands for socialism. 
Though I disagree, and some- 
times vehemently disagree, with 
one or another policy, I know 
that no other journal in the land 
has proved, through the years, 
that it even approaches this 
newspaper as an advocate of the 
peace, fraternity, end social 


Reenteread as second ciaxe matter Oct Z4, 1941. ni EO puer 


office at New York, N. Y., 


under the act of Mareh 3. 18798 
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- ne 


of our . edi- 
torial positions this past year 


ing for it.” 


“Why?” he asked, “Is that 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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‘Catastrophe’—If World | 
~ Fails to End H- Tests 


By DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


SINCE March I, 1954, hydrogen 
bombs have been tested, by the 
Americans at the Pacific Island of 
Bikini in the Marshall Group and 
by the Russians in Siberia. 

After the explosion of a hydrogen 
bomb... something remained in 
the air, namely an uncalculable 
number of radioactive particles 


me eee 


Dr. Albert. Schweitzer, Nobel prize 
winner and world renOwned humanitar- 
ian and scientist, appealed to humanity 
this week to end nuclear tests which, he 
said, “are a catastrophe for the human 
race which must be prevented under 
every circusmtance.” His plea preceded 
by a day a similar one by Pope Pius, 
from Rome. Dr. Schweitzer declared 
that when “a public opinion has been 
created . . . the statesmen may reach 
an agreement to stop the experiments.” 
His appeal, read in Oslo, Norway, by 
the chairman of the Nobel Committee, 
was translated in English, German, 
French and Russian and was carried by 
the radio in 50 nations—but no station 
in the United States has yet transmit- 
ted it. “Individuals and peoples,” he 
regretted, “have not been excited to 
give this danger the attention which it 
unfortunately deserves. Here are prin- 
cipal excerpts from his epochal plea. 


pane —-— 


emitting radioactive rays. This was 
also the case with the uranium 
bombs which were dropped on 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima and those 
with which subsequent tests were 
made. However, because these 
bombs had smaller size and less ef- 
fect compared with the hydrogen 
bombs, one hardly paid any atten- 
tion to this fact. 

Since radioactive rays of suffici- 


ent amount and strength have 


10,000 FROM N. Y., 3,000 FROM COAST 


POPE PIUS XII 


harmful effects on the human body, 
one started discussing if the radia- 
tion resulting from the explosions 
that had already taken place repre- 
sented a danger which would in- 
crease with new explosions. 
* 

IN THE course of the three and 
a half years that have passed since 
then, representatives of the physi- 
cal and medical sciences have been 
studying the problem. The material 
collected, although far from com- 
plete, allows us to draw the conclu- 
sion that radiation resulting from 
the explosions which have already 
taken place, represents a danger to 
the human race, a danger not to be 
underrated, and that further explo- 
sions of atomic bombs will increase 
this danger to an alarming extent. 

I raise'my voice, together with 
those of others who have lately felt 
it their duty to act, in speaking and 
writing, as warners of the danger. 
My age and the sympathy that I 


_ have gained for myself through ad- 


DR. SCHWEITZER 


vocating the idea of reverence for 
life, permit me to hope that my ap- 
peal may. contribute to the prepar- 
ing of the way for the insight so 
urgently needed. 

There are two kinds of atom 
bombs, uranium bombs and hydro- 
gen bombs. To those two bombs 
has recently been added the cobalt 
bomb, a kind of super-atom bomb. 
The effect of this bomb is estimated 
to be many times a stronger than 
that of hydrogen bombs having 
been made till now. 

* 

THE explosion of an atom bomb 
creates an inconceivably large 
number of exceedingly small par- 
ticles of radioactive elements. 

Of these elements, some exist for 
hours, some for weeks, or months, 
or years, or millions of years, under- 
going continuous decay. They float 
in the higher strata of air as clouds 
of radioactive dust. The heavy par- 
ticles fall down first. The lighter 
(Continued on Page 13) 


WILL ATTEND PRAYER PILGRIMAGE 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
THE NEW YORK offices 
of the “Prayer Pilgramage 


ticipants. 
have donated funds and prom- 
ised representative contingents 


unions which center. 


Other 


But the resemblance is 
only physical, for the pilgrim- 
age is expected to be the most 


“amg wil 


estimated that this figure will 
most likely be doubled. The ‘ei 

t meet lor prayer 
ore che Lincoln Memorial in 


VATICAN CITY—Pope Pius XII 
in a message made public Wednes- 


- day appealed to mankind to siop 


its “exhausting and costly” race to- 
wards atomic death. 

The Pope's appeal came in a noie 
handed to Japanese “stop-the-atoem- 
tests’ Envoy Masatoshi Matsushita 
in a private audience April 14. 

The Pope warned that man’s 
“growing control over terrifying 
natural forces” threatens to bring 
about a “catastrophe.” He said 
atomic explosions could have un- 
predictable biological effects on 
future generations. 

The pontiff urged all nations to 
stop “this exhausting and costly race 
towards death.” 

“Man's growing contro] over ter- 
rifying natural forces gives new and 
pressing grounds for anxiety, the 
Pope said in his French-language 
note to Matsushita. 

“In fact, the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons has become un- 
limited and is no longer curbed 
even by the critical mass, which 
posed a natural limit to the already 
terrible power of earlier atomic 
weapons. 

“Now this unlimited power is 
used as a threat which, sent back 
and forth from one camp to the 
other, becomes ever more catastro- 
phic, as each side tries to surpass 
the other in the growing and wn- 
fortunately real fears which: it 
inspires. 


inside THE WORKER 
May Day Featur<. 


‘Rights’ And Peace Are Key 
Issues, Says CP—Page 15 


N. Y., Chicago, New Haven 
e- Rallies Scheduled—Page 2 


_ 4 


for Freedom” is buzzing 
with activity these days to 
organize and arrange trans- 
portation for the 10,000 pil- 
-grims expected to go to Wash- 
ington on May 17. 

As this was written, two- Ne- 
gro churches — Abyssinian Bap- 


tist and Friendship Baptist, both 


in Harlem—were the first to re- 
serve a coach on the “Freedom 
Special.” AFL-CIO District 65, 
Wholesale, . Retail Employes 


_ Union: donated. $500 :to::the Pil: . 


grimage and pledged 1,000 par- 


of pilgrims include the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, United Auto Workers, 
International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers, Packinghouse 
Workers and Transport Workers 
Union. Pilgrimage leaders said 
efforts are being made to gain 
support of the leading church 
organizations in the U.S. 


Located in the auditorium of 
the AFL-CIO Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters in 217 
W. 125 St,, the headquarters re- 
sembles, ih» itsit makeshift ar- 


rangement a military opérations ° 


peaceful—as well as the most 
dramatic — mass outpouring for 
freedom this nation has ever 
witnessed. 

Offices similar to those in New 
York City have been established 
in Montgomery, Ala., Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los An- 
gies. St. Louis and Boston. The 

ev. Ralph D. Abernathy is di- 
recting preparations for the pil- 
grimage in all of the southern 
States. 

Fully. 50,000 pilgrims from all 


_ parts: pf; the, coimtry: are being 


prepared for, and observers have 


Washington on the third anni- 
versary of May 17, 1954, Su- 
treme Court decision against 
segregated public schools. 

The five-point objective of the 
pilgrimage was outlined last 
week by A. Philip Randolph, one 
of the three pilgrimage sponsors, 
to more than church, labor 
and civic leaders who met to 
plan the participation of New 
Yorkers: ! : 
“the. unity of 


jy ee : 
‘ behind #1 Qe iOk , 
NContinued on ge 13) 
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Bares Plundering 
OFU.S. Consumers 


Special te The Werker 


WASHINGTON-—The initial steps for a congressional 
exposure of the gap between what the consumexs pay and 
and what the producers receive were taken last week. 


A special subcommittce of the 
House Agriculture Committee in 
its first report, disclosed that the 
“average workers family paid 
five percent more and farmers 
received 17 percent less in 1956 
for the same kinds and quan- 
tities of foods purchased in 
1947.” 

The Consumers Study subcom- 
mittee, headed by Rep. Victor 
New York Democrat, 
disclosed that the greatest gap 
between farm and retail prices 
in the 10-vear period oecurred 
with respect to wheat and wheat 
products, 

The farm price of wheat 
DROPPED seven percent, but 
the retail prices of cereals and 
bakery products INCREASED 
34 percent, between 1947 and 
1956. 


The subcommittee’s figures 
gave the lie to the claims of food 
processors that rising retail priees 
are the result of increased prices 
to the farmer. 

“Very little” of the retail price, 
the subcommittee said, “goes to 
the farmer for the raw product.” 
It cited the following: 

“The pound loaf of bread that 
sold at retail for an average price 
of 17.9 cents in 1956 contained 
-wheat having a farm value of 2.6 
cents.” 

“There is less than three cents 
worth of farm-produced corn in 
a 22-cent package of corn flakes 
and only four cents worth of 


——, 


wheat in a 28-cent package of 
soda crackers.” 

Similar gaps were disclosed in 
other food groups: 

® While the farm price of 
milk and butterfat dropped 16 


pereent since 1952, retail prices | 


declined only 3 percent. 

© The farm value of the De- 
partment of Agriculture's “mar- 
ket basket” quantity of dairy 
products DROPPED five percent 
between 1947 and 1956, while 
the retail price INCREASED 
15 percent. 

® In 1956 farmers received 
only two to three cents for the 
sweet corn and peas in the cans 
which sold at retail for 18 to 22 
cents, 

® A can of tomatoes which re- 
tailed at 15 cents in 1956 had 
2.3 cents worth of tomatoes in it. 

® While the farm value of meat 
products fell 29 percent in the 
two years, the retail cost fell 
ently five percent. 

® Poultry and eggs fell 21 
percent, but the retail price only 
13 percent. 

© Fruits and vegetables went 
up seven percent to the farmer, 
but at retail the price was hiked 
12 percent. 

In 1947, the subcommittee dis- 
closed, the average city family 


spent $1,000 for food and bever- | 


ages. By 1956 this had increased 
(Continued on Page 12) 


By A. B. MAGIL 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
arrayed in his customary robes 
of piety, stood up before the 
lords of the press at the Asso- 
ciated Press luncheon last week 
and pledged to continue the 
cold war and “seek the libera- 
tion of the captive nations.” He 
didn't mean Algeria, Cyprus or 
Kenya, but the socialist coun- 
tries. 

But quite a number of the 
press tycoons were bearing wit- 
ness that the intensified cold 
war propaganda of the past 
year had proved a flop as far 
as American public opinion was 
concerned. 


Walking around the fourth- 


floor lobby of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, where registration for 
the 71st annual convention of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association was going on 
the day after the Dulles speech, 
I couldnt find anybody who 
thought much of his perform- 
ance. 

Maybe that was because I 
talked only to publishers of 
small-town papers— Ashtabula, O., 
Waukegan, Ill., Allentown, Pa., 
Madison, Wis., Bloomfield, Tl. 
“He didn’t say anything new,” 
one of them remarked. 

* 


THE REAL NEWS was in 
mornings Republican New York 
Herald Tribune, which gave the 
replies of some 19 editors and 
publishers, all from large and 
medium-sized cities, to four 
questions: 

1. What do you consider the 
most important concern of your 
readers today? 

2. How do the people of 
your area stand on the budget 
controversy? 

3. Are your people more or 
less troubled today than a year 


The Pledge of the 18 German Scientists 


ee 


DULLES © 
ago over the threat of Soviet 
expansion? 

4. Is desegregation working 
in your city? 

In the past year the Eisenhow- 
er Administration, the press, 
radio and TV have worked hard 
to step up cold war and anti- 
Soviet sentiment, especially in 
connection with the Middle 


Eastern crisis and Hungary. Yet 

in replying to the first question, 

the issue that was singled out 

by the largest number—eight— 
was peace. 

The answers to questions 3— 

a loaded ing Maggietny that 
t 


~ of the editors and pub- 
lishers thought the people in 
their communities felt no differ- 
ently than a year ago about “So- 
viet expansion”; four said their 
people were less troubled than 
a year ago; one stated that peo- 
ple are as @oncerned as a year 
ago, “if not more so’; while 
Robert B. Choate, editor and 
publisher of the Boston Herald, 
commented: 

“I dont think our people 
think much about the threat of 
Soviet expansion.” 

(Several didnt 
question.) 

Next to peace, the budget 


answer this 


Say Peace Is No. With the Public 


most impact on the lives of most 
people most immediately.” 

John S. Knight, publisher of 
the o Daily News and 
resident of Knight Newspapers, 
ne.: “The most important con- 
cern today is the possibility of 
the Middle Eastern situation 
touching off a war nobody 


wants.” 


William Block, publisher of 
the Pittsburgh Post - Gazette: 
“Peace is still the most im- 
portant concern, This is espe- 
cially true as it touches on the 
troubled areas of the Middle 
East and the Suez.” 

Block added: “And in Pitts- 
burgh were also concerned 
about this: How will the Pi- 
rates do this season?” 

W. H. Cowles, publisher of 
the Spokane, Wash., Spokes- 
man-Review: “The primary con- 
cern of our readers: is over-all 
international uncertainty with 
particular reference at present 
to the Middle East.” 

& 


ON THE Soviet Union here 
are a few samples: 

George F. Russell, business 
manager of the Tacoma, Wash., 
News-Tribune: “I think people 
are less troubled over the threat 
of Soviet expansion this year.” 

J. D. Ferguson, president and 
editor of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal: “I don’t think people are 
any more concerned about Rus- 
sia than they were a year ago.” 

Frank A. Daniels, general 
manager of the Raleigh, N. C. 
News & Obeserver: “I dont 
think there is any change in 
people’s attitude toward Soviet 
expansion.” 

Most of the editors and pub- 
lishers said people in their com- 
munities thought the federal 
budget was too high. On the 
segregation question, since most 
of the press tycoons were frore 
northern cities, they either ig- 
nored the question or reported 
there was no problem. 

Of the two southerners, 


was given as the issue of great- 
est concern—three named it, 
while one each mentioned in- 
flation, taxes, and “the economic 
situation.” 


George W. Healy Jr., editor of 
the New Orleans Times-Picay- 
une, said: “Desegregation is 
definitely not working in our 
rn city,” while Frank A. Daniets 
TYPICAL of those who 7 Hsvor mre ee ae 
thought peace was the issue that hess rts — hie* 
concemed people most were snail's-pace desegregation in his 
a, state which has not yet reached 
William Steven, executive ed- the public echoes. 
itor of the Minneapolis Star and | , 
Tribune::“I think the basic thing NONE OF THESE questions 
were evidently discussed at the 


is peace. That would make the 
headlines that would have the (Continued on Page 5) 


N.Y., CHICAGO, NEW HAVEN 
RALLIES TO MARK MAY DAY 


Meetings to celebrate May Day,|the banning of nuclear weapons 
holiday of international labor, are'and the bomb: tests, and full res- 
being planned in various parts of;toration of the Bill of Rights will 
‘the country. be among the themes featured at 

In New York the largest will be)the rally. 

a united May Day rally to be held: George Blake Charney will be 
Wednesday night, May 1, at Cen-' the featured speaker at 2 May Day 
tral Plaza Hall, Second Ave. atjrally to be held Saturday evening, 
Seventh St. It will be under the! April 27, at 77 Fifth Ave. It is 
auspices of the Committee for So- sponsored by a garment workers’ 
cialist Unity. F reedom of the Press Committee. 

Speakers will include A. J.'Several other Feedom of the Press 
Muste, secretary emeritus of the,Committee May Day meetings 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; Dr.|are being planned in various parts 
W. E. B. DuBois, noted Negrojof New York City. 
historian, sociologist and novelist;; In Chieago Benjamin J. Davis, 
Dorothy Day, editor of the Cath-joutstanding Negro leader and 
olic Worker; George Blake Char-|member of the National Commit- 
ney, representing the New York tee of the Communist Party, and 
State Committee of the Commu-|Sam Kushner, editor of the Illinois 
nist Party; John T. McManus, gen-| Worker, will speak at a May. Day 
eral manager of National Guar-jrally Friday, May 3, at 8 P.M. 
dian; Farrell Dobbs, national sec-jat Curtiss. Hall, 410 S. Michigan. 
retary of the Socialist Workers|It is under the auspices of the I- 
Party; Bert Cochran, editor of the|linois Freedom of the Press Com- 
American Socialist; and Stanley, mittee. . 

Levinson, chairman of the execu-| A meeting scheduled for the 
tive committee of the March onjevening of May 1 in New Haven, 
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THE RECENT PLEA of the 18 German 
scientists against the use of the H-bomb was 
directed not only to the government of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, but to the “entire 
world,” the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung said 
in an editorial (above right) accompanying its pub- 
lication of the appeal of the 18 (above left). It 
urged that “effective political consequences” 
should be drawn. 

The Frankfurter paper, one of the most im- 

tant in Western Germany, described. the dec- 
aration of the German scientists as a “gripping 
document.” It congratulated them for having 
focused on the “responsibility which accompanies 
the advance ef science in which they are partici- 
pants. 


present atomic stand-off as perilous. 

Though they believed that the “mutual fear 
of the hydrogen bomb is today an important 
factor toward the maintenance of peace in the 
entire world, and of freedom in part of the world,” 
they said that “this means of assuring peace and 
freedom is,,in the long run, unreliable.” If this 
method should fail, they said, the situation would 
“be fatal.” 

While rejecting any participation in the utili- 
zation of atomic weapons, the German scientists 
stressed the “utmost importance” of furtherin 
the “peaceful use of atomic energy by all means. 
They expressed the wish to participate in this 
activity in the future, as they had in the past. The 
. viene > me to the appeal — 

. Fritz Bopp, Prot. Max Born, Prof. Ru- 

THE STATEMENT of the scientists that they _—_dolf Fleischmann, Prof, Walther Gerlach, Prof. 
would participate neither in the “production, the | Otto Haxel, Prof..\Werner Heisenberg, Prof. Hans 
—_— or the use of atomic weapons in any way,” Kopfermann, rof. Max von Laue, Prof. Heinz 
was the first such pledge from the ranks of world _—Maeir-Leibnitz, Prof. Josef Mattauch, Prof. Fried- |Washington movement. Conn., under the spo i 
science. : rich-Adolf Paneth, Prof. Wilfgang Paul, Prof. | . Clifford T. McAvoy, chairman . of the , 
ag ee avowing themselves adherents of the Wolfgang Riezler, Prof. Fritz Strassman, Prof. jof the Committee for Socialist|}Committee, will be’ addressed by 
ern World pjaiba ‘ebmsinualtin” Chay, Ceeved ea | aaa Walch, Erol «Can Feaeh om lignes THR Hpht” aga scope; _&, op ‘Simon W. Gerson, executive edi, 
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AT THE above - cited conven-;the moment with the 1956-57 pro-;sands of plants and different fields, 
tion of the UAW I heard worker duction season mostly over, 100,-' gives us an indication of the things 


“"e..s oy 42 
a little bit of time between work 
and sleep, couldn't imagine that 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


In October, 1884, a small 
group of delegates to a con- 
vention of the Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions (which later became 
the AIL) meeting in Chicago, 
representing barely 50,000 work- 
ers, resolve that: 

“,... eight hours shall consti- 
tute a legal day's labor from May 


a time would come when powerful 
labor unions, able to make their 
demands count, would ask for few- 
er than eight hours daily, possibly 
for four eight-hour days weekly. 
The UAW is only the union that 
is likely to be the first to come to 
grips with employers over the is- 
sue. 

Practically all the major metal 
unions, including the Machinists, 


after worker describe how their,000 are still unemployed in De- to come. 


locals were robbed of thousands'troit, with no hope of recall for! 


of jobs and skills and how compa- 
nies junk their old plants to set up 
new automated operations 
where — preferably in “right-to- 
work” areas. And that isnt all: 


else-| 


work. 
* 


' THAT'S the picture generally. 
The U.S. Information service .says: 


“More than 1,000 firms are en- 
automated plants are already be-| aved whelly or vartly ia makin 
‘coming obsolete. Walter Reuther’s ee cael th sa "initia a 
report observed that the Ford en- ), 4 Pi ae 00 dsclens Mane 
gine plant in Cleveland set up in Keen installed in some 100,000 


First, 1886, and thet we recom- 1951, usually pointed out as the 


classic example of automation, “is 
already obsolete” and he quoted 
Business Week Magazine as re- 
porting: 


‘Steelworkers, electrical, oil and 
mend to labor or- irae shai la 
oe ‘chemical, and many others, have 
ganizations thru e 3 7 
PE ery set a shorter work day or work- 
out their jurisdic & Venaink' aa Wiis an as econ cca 
. AS “IT M ioe Lan “4! a~ 
tion that they so | 8 hegoula 


; 5 10nS. 
direct their laws Niels citi EIR. 
as to conform to Neither were the workers of the 


the resolution by eighties able to even conceive of 
aOR the technological equipment in 

On April 9, the hands of the workers today and 
1957. 2.800 dele- A - AU TOMATION, that is —— 
gates in Atlantic ing — and pacing productiv- 
City’ representing just one union, se hag te: undreamed of a gen- 
the 1,500,000-member United, — | 
Automobile ~ Workers, _ resolved: 

“,... that the shorter workweek, 


iginal machinery is being move 
out. . . . The remaining equip- 


resemblence to the original will be 
almost coincidental.” 

Why the extra cost of $30 mil- 
‘lion? Business Week cxplains: 


" “Essentially, the new production 


plants. ... In 1955 fiiteen percent 
of the amount spent by the oil 
processing industry for capital im- 


automatic 
the aircralt 


went for 
1956 


provements 
equipment. In 


“Three fourths of the plant's or- industry put one-fifth of all funds 
for equipment into sel{-operating 


machines. A third of the automo- 


ment is being so modified that its pile makers’ investment for equip- 
‘ment in 1956-57 will go for auto- 
‘matic machine tools. And yet these 


orders represent only a_ fraction 
of all possible applications. . . 
| a gre : ’ ) 

In U.S. manufacturing, for ex- 


And the latest figures tell us 
[there are already more employed 
in the white collar and service 
‘fields than in production. The 
period of “boom” we are in has 
for the time being opened fields 
for those thrown out of produc- 
tion, and at lower pay, in largely 
‘unorganized spheres. But those 
are jobs most “sensitive” to eco- 
nomic declines. And already, au- 
tomated techniques are cutting 
deeply into offices, distribution 
and even retailing. 

* 


THE. inevitable result of the 
trend can already be seen in the 
ruins of tens of thousands of homes 
of workers who once thought they 
were safe and guaranteed in the 


- . en ® 7 
iobs and union conditions they 


7 . > - 
enjoved. This is why, in some very 


basic respects, the alternative be- 


IF THE NO. 1 consideration in| machinery will do what the old ample, production of goods in-| foe the workers today is not so 


with increased take-home pay the eighties was a little bit of rest, did—manufacture engines. But it creased by 47 percent since 1948 very much different from what it 
needed to expand purchasing pow- today the No. 1 consideration is will do it better, with less effort,!— when the trend of automation 4° Jofore the workers back in 


er (be) the next (1958) major col- job security. 

lective bargaining objective of our More leisure has always been a even less manpower.” 

union. goal of workers. It is a never-end-| Some years ago the head of 
The little group that met in'ing struggle. Workers today, most-|Chrysler i \ 


‘the number of production and 
‘maintenance workers (excluding 


| and most important of all, with was just getting under way. But the eighties. There can be neither 


retreat nor stagnation. 
- The worker has to fight on for 


° shit . ar - oO 715 : , =n 
ima few words summa- white collar) Was 12 15,000 1 new goals or he cant hold what he 


Chicago in 1884, with no more ly on five-day 40-hour weeks, with rized the law of modern capita-, 1948; 13,117,000 in 1956—a rise fas, In a sense, the worker today 


members than the UAW’s largest,#9 average of two-week vacations; |jst competition as “automate or 
local. sparked the movement for time and one halt and double time lie.” He will probably modify that 
the militant general strike in May,''or overtime; penalty scales for)/now to say “re-automate or die.” 
1886 that struck the first major night-shifts or holiday work; at And in this jungle of mammoth 
blow for the eight-hour day and | least six paid holidays a yeat— beasts tearing into each other, it 
gave the world May Day. |have gone a long way since thejjis the workers—especially of em- 
if 7% es ; . a . < 

* 60-72 hour week of the eighties ployers who are hindmost teclinol- 

‘with none of the other 


ir 


SOME GAINED the eight-hour | 
day immediately, only to lose it) /2ere. }s 
soon after as the union-busters of struggle. 
that day struck back viciously. It; But the major spur today is the 
took some decades and bitter fear of job security. Not since the 
struggles and loss of many lives Industrial revolution of a century 
before most American workers and half back in England, have 
gained the eight-hour day, 48-hour) jobs and trades been undermined 
week. The American workers then on as a great a scale as in the cur- 
working 10 and 12 hours and more rent period. The UAW, influenced 
a day, discovered that there is) by its own experience, calls it the 
nothing that arouses more fury in} “Second Industrial Revolution.” | | 


of only some three percent. In the 
most automated industries, like 
auto, oil, chemical, the number of 
workers dropped — heavily while 
output rose even hisher. And the 
trend is accelerating. 

It has been generally accepted 


fights even harder because he feels 
he has an accumulation of gains 
he must protect, and he has a pow- 
erful organ'zation that gives rea- 
listic hope for victory. 


| There wasn’t a single delegate 


in the UAW convention who en- 


venefits.'ogically—who are speeded up most that productivity rises two to two tertained illusions the shorter work- 
no stop-mark for this and lose their jobs and skills. At and a half percent a year. In recent week can be won without a hard 


years it has been actually rising'struggle. They're talking of asses- 


an average of 3.5 percent and in 
the fields, like auto, where the au- 
tomation fever is greatest, it is es- 
timated to be closer to five percent 
a year. 

| The above figures. reflect mainly 
the partial automation and other 
‘technological innovations that 
‘have been taking place, in most 


; 
’ 
’ 


sing themselves $100,000,000 for 
a 1958 strike fund. 

Nor was there: illusion that the 
shorter workweek or day will 


basically solve the problems’ fac- 
‘ing the workers. Many of the 
‘workers have in their own lifetime 
experienced a week of 50 - odd 


hours with no other protection. 


the employers as the demand for 


a shorter workday or workweek. 
Such concessions they are most re- 
luctant to yield—because it short- 


In the eighties, the tool was 


taken out of the worker's hands 
and fitted into a power - driven 
mechanism. Today the machines: 


‘cases as initial “beach-heads” in-|And they saw no cure-all in the 
volving a department or a Section changes that came. They remain 
of a plant. As yet the heavy job'under the same dog-eat-dog capi- 
displacement is most evident only|talism and. its insecurity. But | 


‘in the..comparatively few. fields. of the rule among their, 


ee ae ee 


‘eperated by. workers are connect, 


ed, 40 2 pushbutton mechanism, jj; 
with) ONE , wacker. sua gthe,| 
; 5 ee 
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ens the: time for; exploitation «of a 
worker. es ee ee ewvriaed .. Wh a 

The men and. women @uha.tailed | 
in the eighties, craving for at least: 


rs | as. 
{all-out automation, like in auto,\Sreciutomate, on ccie’?: it( is! forthe: 
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Guil Rights and Peace Are Top 


Hemeage to the Clam 


I WROTE recently in the Daily Worker about 
the parasitic wasp and the pine weevil. These in- 
secis can easily stand huge doses ef radiation, | 
complained, and they.are evidently waiting around 
te take over when we humans disappear as a 
result of over-radiation. ae 

Some readers quicky detected a trace of bit- 
terncss in what I wrote. They tell me that under 
the circumstances they sympathize with my feel- 
ings toward the wasp and the weevil. But they 
caution me not to sour on the entire animal 
kingdom. 

~ Taking this advice to heart, I have now looked 
further into the work scientists are doing on radia- 
tion and I am happy to report that my hostility 
to the hymenoptera is more than offset by my 
warm feelings for the lamellibranchia. 
* 


Il SEEMS that if there is any hope for man 
to survive in this nuclear age, the hope rests with 
the clam. 

This bivalve mollusc is now being pressed in- 
to service by scientists to help deteet contamina- 
tien ef sea water from atomic explosions. It ap- 
pears that a three-inch clam filters about 6,000 

allons of water a year—a peculiarity of the liitle 
fe iow’s feeding habits and not necessarily to be 
attemptdd bv the reader. 

At the same time the clam seems to have an 
ability to retain radioactive matter in the solt 
tissue and in the shell. Previously scientists had 
to examine huge quantities of water to provide 
adequate samplings of radiation, but now all they 
have to do is examine a little clam. For ages no 
more than a glob, today the clam is a living Geiger 
Counter. 

t is one of those ironies of life that a creature 


which man has never held in too high esteem, 
now rises from the floor of the ocean to save 


man from himself. 
* 


DOES THE reader know a single fable, 
preverb, sonnet er symphony which honors this 
friendly little bivalve? The oyster, yes, but not the 
clam, (“Secret, and self-contained, and solitary as 


an oyster’ —Dickens; “Why, then the world’s mine 


oyster, Which I with sword will open”—Shakes- 
peare; “He was a bold man that first eat an oyster” 
Jonathan Swit.) 

Let us change all this. Let us build monu- 
ments to the clam. Let our finest portrait painters 
limn his features. Let the “clammy handshake” 
become the hall-mark of the Man ef Distmction. 

But, I say, let us do these things soon. 

For, if the truth must be told, these days I 
de not have complete and unquestioning faith 
even in the clam. 

We have seen statesmen twist and turn te 
pooh-pooh the risks of thermonuclear tests. We 
have seen editorial writers and even a few scien- 
tists swear on a stack of Defense Department 
eontracts that there is no danger. Can we be cer- 
tain then that the clam will ever remain faithful 
to the truth? 

I am not suggesting that a clam would sell 
his soul as cheaply as would an editorial writer. 
But why take chances? If a clam can be reached, 
jets make sure we reach him first! 


Our old friend former Judge Norval Iv tris 


SPRING THAW 

WITH SPRING have come unmistakable signs of a 
thaw in the cold war. 

Perhaps the most significant development toward eas- 
ing tensions came quietly and modestly. It Seen out 
of the United Nations disarmament talks in London. It 
reflected the world-wide public revulsion against the hy- 
drogen bomb arms race. 

Harold Stassen reported to President Eisenhower that 
there was no mistaking the earnest desire of the Soviet 
Union for disarmament. And a wide area of agreement 
was revealed between the United States and the Soviet 
Union in the UN arms talks. At long last the hassle as to 
which. comes first—inspection or disarmament—has been 
resolved by the common sense recognition that elements of 
both must come SIMULTANEOUSLY. 

Then, in what the N. Y. Times calls a “cordial note” to 
Great Britain, Premier Bulganin of the Soviet Union re- 
vived a proposal made by Ex-Prime Minister Eden at the 
Geneva summit conference. At that time Eden suggested 
a demilitarized, neutralized zone in the center of Europe. 
Such a proposal is closely related to repeated suggestions 
that a European East-West agreement requires mutual 
evacuation by both NATO. and Warsaw paet forces from 
foreign soil. The Soviet Union has more than once ex- 
pressed readiness to agree to this step. 

There have been other signs of the thaw. Now even 
Dulles, so recently revealed by his Time-Life admirers as 
a continuous practitioner of “brinkmanship’, says the U.S. 
would welcome another conference with the Russians 
“under certain conditions.” 

But obviously the thaw can develop into a more last- 
ing peaceful settlement only if the cold war is ended. And 
this Seeretary of State Dulles refuses to concede. He will 
go along with an absence of war, but he wants a cold war 
along with it. And a cold war means an arms race in nu- 
clear weapons. It means continued explosions of hydrogen 
bombs which poison the unbern as much as the living. A 


‘cold war always contains within it the germs of hot war 


of Indiana sends me $10 for the Worker Fund © 


Drive. I hope other readers of this column send 


im what they can—it will be gratefully acknowl- | 


edged here. 


— ——— 


and mutual annihilation in the atomic age. 

The signs of thaw in East-West relations are welcome, 
but surely aren't enough. Americans and people every- 
where yearn for an end to the tensions and tax burdens of 
the arms race. The thaw can become more meaningful if 
agreement is reached to step H-bomb explosions immedi- 
ately. And it could become a basis for lasting peace as a 
result of a new big power summit conference. 


HUSH, HUSH 


READERS WILL probably be as surprised as we 
were to learn that, except for one session, the annual con- 
vention of the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion in New York last week was barred to the press. 

We dont expect to read any editorials denouncing the 
publishers as “conspiratorial” and “subversive” for the ac- 
tion. Such editorials did appear in many of the news- 
papers represented at the publishers’ pow-pow — just a 
couple of months ago when they blasted the Communist 
Partys national convention for not admitting reporters. 

It should added that some invited non - Communist 


- 
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Midwest Cooperation Appeal 
Big Powers to Ban H-Bon:b 


SUPERIOR, Wisc.—The 40th annual meeting ef the Central 
Cooperatives, Inc., has appealed to the “powers ef the world” 
to divert nuclear energy to peace-time uses. 


The Central Cooperatives embraces 100,000 loca? members 
of cooperatives oin Wisconsin, Michigan, Minneseta and the 
Dakotas. 

It asked that the big powers “use every avenue possible for 
peaceful solution ef world problems . . . use nuclear power for 
the benefit of mankind instead of its destruction.” and “confine 
their differences to the councils of the United Nations.” 


May Day Issues, (P Declares 
“THE MOST IMMEDIATE ior clean and democratic unionism.”; May Day 1957 the American work- observers attended the Communist convention. Repor ters 
major task which May Day ress : * ‘ers should proclaim their uabreak-| were excluded because among the delegates were indus- 
poses for the American labor move-| “THE SUPREME task of labor able solidarity with the workers and) trial] workers whose jobs might have been jeopardized 
ment is the fight for civil rights, and all other sections of the colonial peoples of the world in the te 
hand-in-hand with the embattled American people on May Day struggle for peace und a world free, MEDDLERS 
Negro people,’ states a May Day) 1957," the statement declares, “is, of exploitation and imperialism.” pages 
appeal issued by the National Ad-' of course, the continuing fight for| The statement expresses the be- THE CRISIS in Jordan is at white heat as we gO to 
ministrative Committee ef the peace... . : lief that “when the majority of our| press. A general strike against the regime of King Hussein 
Communist Party. | “The progressive future of all countrymen come to see the neces- is reported, and 90 percent ef the shops in Amman, the 
The appeal urges the trade mankind rests on the consolidation | sary path to the ultimate achieve- tal : aaa " d lh | iy eff ? tiv 
tion mewvement to “act with of pesce: and this requires the final ment of their democratic goals, capital, are closed. ihe struxe Sai to be equally elrective 
speed and power to assure the 22d complete banishment ef nu- they) will surely proceed, in their elsewhere. The people, according to the reports, are ex- 
adoption” of the civil rights bill in a | > i came yrs: = on _— to the socialist reorgani-| pressing violent opposition to the Eisenhower doctrine for 
Congress which the Dixiecrats have ‘YO'*INE_ people and all ethers zation of our society—and the full| the Middle East and are demanding a foreign licy in 
stalled and “threaten to filibuster.” sey orm UAW pene Wal- realization of the promise of Amer-| wnity with the neutralist Arab poe So aie 
The statement algo calls en the ©%. *euthers recent” declaration, ica through their strnggles within Skt ; a rages MS 
labor aoe “ “ral - ‘ame. ?tiat the only adequate defense ihe developing constitutional proc- Animosity against the USA is widespread because the 
diate steps to,guarantee the suc- against the H-bomb As peace. On esses, Jordanian masses are convinced that State Department 
cess of the May 17 Pilgrimage of : ~ | pressure against the previous Nabulsi regime caused its 
Prayer to Washington. | downfall and created current crisis which threatens to ex- 
The Communis: appeal points to J'@ plode into a new war. 
ns ab gpk oe cade a a Opposition leader submitted a list of demands that 
ve wo ating rm Sacred. ats net ot are said to include the formation of a coalition government 
American labor today..°, | that would contain spokesmen of the Left. Many Ameri- 
_ The statement cites the fact that cans and others among our Allies fear that the State De- 
Regs of the major trade es in part might invoke the Eisenhower Doctrine and provide 
ie country United Auto Workers, direct military aid to bolster the king and his “pro-Western” 
International Association of Ma- 
Diadiin Wied Stecleeeshars, dec! government. This would swiftly increase the menace of 
several electrical unions, the Oil war that could spread beyond Jordan and the Mideast. 
and Chemical Workers, and many The kind of government Jordan has is its own affait. 
ig —— by au- hs Hn Rae members rv — ped ay 3 a Par gar. of | State Department meddling is discrediting our country and 
ion— a ly gone ‘on annual meeting, are in deep need, eace | heir yery ex-,, 10 | ; amis Mi ; ’ Jatest 
record for the shorter work week.” | istence, because Ahe usej,of modem wea os of h tip a ah sharpenin g CERSERS 4 the Middle East. Dulles ) : éfhite 
The, Communi : ‘lore weapons of, wari such. as alomie’ |. “beinkivanship” qught td be ehded at hed. This gish wight!“ 
2 Communist statement «lo and hydrogn bombs could bring about annihilation of: all | | Qu e eh a 7 | oP 
, motes "a new upsurge of struggle! mankind.” ACM tt Ce cE pages ii: | go-off, a ) i a ERE OSes eee 
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a wag which socialism means. I 
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Publishers Say It’s ‘Peace’ 
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fe. 


ave a certainty that our are 
ly 


differences will be successfu 
resolved, and sooner rather than 


later. Therefore I continue to 
write for it. 


But I have more reasons. As- 


sume that I ceased writing for 


it, or, as my friend did, ceased 
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Threat of 


to thaw a bit, agreed that pos- 
sibly i had a poiat. 

Finally, I said, I have always 
regarded him as a proponent of 
a free press. “Right?” Of 
course that was right. Well, I 
said, you know that even big- | By GEORGE MORRIS 
wig politicians, like Harry Tru- | 
man, have lamented the tragedy | [ternational Brotherhood of 
that we have become a nation 
with a one-party press—that of 


ruption charges before the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee. Senate racket hear- 


Pace 5. 


Teamster Splitott 


From Labor Movement Grows 


THERE WAS DOUBT last week as May 6 drew near, that the leaders of the 


Teamsters would show up on that date at hearings on cor- 


—_ 


reading it. What then? Where 
do you go from here? Where 
else could a man in America 
write who is a man of socialist 
convictions, and who has a 
sense of responsibility to those 
ideas, to his nation, to humani- 
ty? And: consider, too, the daily 
matters aside from socialism, the 
life-and-death issues of our time. 


Where, for example, is there 
a single newspaper that carries 
the day-to-day .developments in 
Labor? I know as a fact that 
many labor editors and writers 
read this newspaper carefully, 
for it has a knowledge and a 
‘coverage of labor that is unex- 
ampled in the country. “Right?” 
I asked my friend. 

He shrugged again, and I 
asked another question. “You 
were, all your adult life, an ar- 
dent advocate of labor's rights; 
I know that you helped, in 
your own way, to create a unit- 
ed labor movement in America; 
“ata rejoiced when the CIO was 

orn; I remember a year ago 
when we talked last, I men- 
tioned that more than two mil- 
lion Negroes are now in the 
labor movement. You saw the 
big meaning in that. 


“You know, and I assume .that 
you still follow events enough 
to know, Labor is in danger. A 
vast and sinister campaign is de- 
veloping to cripple it by legisla- 


the GOP. The newspaper octo- 
pus continues to gobble up in- 
dependent newspapers. 


Here is a newspaper that is 
opposed to the immense racke- 
teering that is monopoly which 
transcends all other time-hon- 
ored forms of crookery. 

Here is a newspaper which 
forever propounds the friend- 
ship of nations, especially that of 
the two giants of the world— 
the USA and the USSR—the de- 
cisive question of our time. 
Here is a newspaper which be- 
gan a crusade in the Twenties 
to end segregation in schools 


and we fought for that through | 


ail our years. 

“You -are a man 
with the right of newspapers to 
publish. Does your conscience 


ings have been recessed, with 
preparations under way for another 
exciting round, on the New York 
City situation, soheduled to con- 
dition the air for the AFL-CIO 
May 20 executive council meeting. 
At that meeting a showdown may| 
come with the IBT te the point 
of possible suspension of the l1,- 
500,000-member union. 


Notwithstanding statements un- 
favorable to suspension from some 
top AFL-CIO leaders, among them 
Al Hayes, chairman of the Ethical 
Practices Committee, the danger of 
a split became more threatening! 
during the week. 


THE OFFICIAL returns of 
the Feb. 12 balloting for off- 
cers of the United Steelworkers 
of America, last week showed 
Don Rarick, the McKeesport 
steelworker whe challenged 
David J. McDonald for the-pres- 
idency, rolled up the amazing 
total of 223,816 votes—35 per- 
cent of the total. McDonald 
drew 404,172. 


who holds | 


permit you — disregarding any | 


other reason for the moment — 
to allow such a newspaper to 


die?” 


_I have no happy ending to | 


this story: my friend did not, 


then and there, resume his sub- | 


scription. 
cede: “Well, you have some real 
arguments. Il think 
and well talk about 
in a week.” 

I will see that 


man in 


But this he did. con- | 


it over, | 
it again 


. | 


week and I have a hunch that | 
he will become a reader of this | 
aper again. I will let you know | 


ow it turns out. 


First, because George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, flatly 
rejected attempts of a Teamsters 
committee to even confer with 
the AFL-CIO leaders on pro- 
cedures to be followed in the 


hearings. 


Second, because leaders of the | 
counter-move are | 


IBT, in a 
threatening to work with the 
racket probers to turn main at- 
tention to violence in certain 
strikes of the auto and telephone 
unions. 


Third, the group around Dave | 


Beck, taking the cue trom Mic- 
Carthy, are seeking to. rally sup- 
port from the most conservative 
groups in labor with the cry 
that “Communist forces” within 
the AFL-CIO council (apparent- 
ly Walter Reuther and his asso- 


Rarick campaigned maialv in 
opposition to the recent dues 
raise from $3 to $5 monthlh; 
against bureaucracy and _ the 
$50,000 salary for McDonald. 
He campaigned with hardly any 
funds and was not even able to 
to get his name into the union's 
official paper as a candidate. 


McDonald used the entire full- 


time staff of 1,200 and millions 
of union funds for his campaign. 


No less surprising was the up- 


_ set in the election of two region- 


al directors. Paul N. Hillbert 
ousted the veteran incumbent 
John R. Sullivan in District 15 


(McKeesport-Homestead), by a 


was not. 


* 


———_————-— 


Official Poli Shows Rarick 
Won 35 Percent in Steel V ete 


DONALD C. RARICK 


vote of 13,734 votes te the 
6,269. 

The other unset was in the 
Cleveland-Lorain district where 
with Paul E. Schremn, former 
president of the National Trbe 
local, defeated incumbent W. 
B. Ohler, 15,127 te 1.2079. 


—_——— 


i 
contractor who gave the bribes! recent weeks. There is, therefore, 


ine question of applying chargers 
‘retroactively to past years. Tie 


tion that will make the Taft- 
Hartley law look like a Grand- 
mother Moses antique. That is 
the: meaning of Congress’ sud- 
dea, mealy-mouthed concern 
about racketeering. You know 
as. I know the Dave Beck is pri- 
marily a pretext behind which 


these big plans are maturing.” 


My friend seemed to agree. 


I told him that it is now, at 
exactly this moment, a newspa- 
per with -the tradition and 
knowledge that this has, is 
is more necessary than ever, in 
its history. My friend seemed 


(Continued from Page 2) 


sessions (all except one closed 
to ihe press) of the publishers’ 
convention, ~At a press confer- 


ence desiened to brief news- 
men, David B. Lindsay, pub- 
lisher of the Sarasota, Fla. Her- 
ald-Tribune and Journal, re- 
ported that at a meeting of 
publishers of papers with a cir- 
culation between 10,000 and 
50,000, one of the big issues 
was the width of newspaper 


columns! 
* 


LAST MONDAY the Special 
Standing Committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association held its’ annual la- 
ber conference (also closed to 
the press). However, the ANPA 
press representatve ‘as kind 
enough to furnish. The Worker 
with a mimeographed release en 
the conference, topped off with 
the text of a speech by John S. 
Coleman, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. and head of the Burroughs 
Corp., Detroit. 

“On this occasion I should 
like to think out loud, as it 
were, said this leading gladiator 
of American big business, read- 
ing aloud, as it were, the care- 
fully tooled product of one of 
Madison's Avenue'’s choicer 
sweat-shops. Mr. Coleman talk- 
ed about “a problem which con- 


cerns. every businessman,” te 


wit: explaining “our business to 
our own employes.” 


le of spine- . 
Ase ng , out 


ciates) are the primary instiga- 

tors of the charges against Beck. 
This was the opening shot of 

David B. Charnay of Allied In- 

dustrial Research Associates, re- 

tained for $200,000 a year to 

do a publicity job for the IBT. 

* 


Meanwhile our business-office 
cannot 
under 


meet its committments 
*W ait-til-nextswweek” | 


slogan. The creditors are there 


at this writing. This column ap- | 
peals to its readers to help im- 
mediately by sending in vour re- 
newal and to mail a contribu- | THERE is some slick maneu- 


THE manewvers of the IBT’s top teamsters would understand that 
leaders became more apparent|kind of a crime. The IBT leade:s 
after their one-day session in Gal-| apparently expected the AFL-CIO 
veston, Texas, last week. The IBT) council to play into their hands. 
board named a committee of five} The IBT leaders. knowing t' at 
to confer with Meany on proced-|+ 3. hard to make the use of the 
ures and informed the AFL-CIO) Fifth Amendment look like a crime, 


and Hayes committee that Dave! have pulled out all stops for a 
campaign to win the Teamsters” 


tien. Check or money order |vering emanating from all direc-| 
should be sent to Robert W. | tions, in the game that is expected) 
Dunn, P. O. Box 231, Cooper |'® come to a climax in the week | 
Bresiew. New Fach Se Elias bs ol May 20 in W ashington. The 

og ¥ ‘maneuvers inside the counsels of! 
directly to the 8th floor, 35 E. |}ahor are paralleled inside the Sen- 
12th St., N.Y. C, ate’s racket committee of eight: | 

® There seems to be greater in- 
est in the rackets commitiee to turn| 
the probe toward “sirike violence.” 
Such was the main content of 
Seranton, Pa., probe. | 

® Senate committee investigat- 
ors are reported gathering material, 
in the long Ohio telephone strike.) 
'That was marked by what is de-| 
scribed as “sabotage” by strikers 
and by use of hired company thugs, 
who have already testified before! 
the NLRB they were asked to kill 
strike leaders. 

® It is even reported (in Drew 
Pearson's syndicated column) that! 
Senators Mundt, Goldwater and 
Ives, members of the Senate com- 
mittee, are seeking to take the in- 
vestigation to Michigan. They aim 
to spotlight some affairs involving 
Local 636, Plumbers and Pipefit- 
ters, of which Senator Pat Mc-' 
Namara (also a member of the 
committee) was once business 
agent. It was McNamara, virtually 
a minority of one, who forced the 
committee to demand an explana- 
tion why only the Scranton union 
ner of the world—but right here [business agents who took bribes 
within our own borders.” were indicted while the building 


ee a 


loud: “According to a recent 
survey, almost one-third of busi- 
ness employes believe that the 
government should establish a 
limit on business profits,” and 
“this same survey revealed that 
some 40 percent of employes be- 
lieve that government should 
closely regulate business.” 

The Chamber of Commerce 
man exhorted the assembled 
press lords to gird for battle 
against a perilous situation in 
which the word “profits” is a 
“naughty word.” 

It took gall—but the man was 
equal to it—to say that “mak- 
ing a profit is a moral responsi- 
bility to employes—to the local 
community—and to the larger 
community of the country.” 

One could agree with him, 
however, that American capi- 
talism is in “a battle for men’s 
minds—not in some far-off cor- 


were -— ets 


Warsaw Preposes to Hiroshima 
A Joint Anti-Bomb Appeal 


WARSAW.—The city council has proposed to the municipal 
authorities of Hiroshima that they join in issuing an appeal for the 
rapid conclusion of an international agreement to oad atomic and 
hydrogen tests. 

In a letter to the mayor of the. Japanese city, the Warsaw au- 
thorities said that such an agreement could serve as the first, step 
towards the introduction of a ban on the use of all weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Warsaw, which now has a: population of one million, was al- 
most completely reduced to ruins during World War II with a 
loss of 800,000 persons. 

Stefan Harasimowski, Warsaw's deputy mayor, said the appeal 


Beck's suspension as a vice presi-| 
- a “4 | ; ae 
dent was not in accord with the membership on that question. The 


~ oe yaa wn 6 1 current issue of the union's mara- 

> os te i _ ay larBes MVEl| vine runs the entire Bill-of Rigtts 
ed at Beck, they sai@, concern acts! in golden letters on the front cover. 
which allegedly ocurred before the + 


constitution took omer | ANOTHER step by the Beck- 
fhe union also sought assurance} proff. group was the reported stai2- 
that it would have the right to face pont hy Poffa in the union’s b=: I 
the accusers. It charged that the in- meeting in Galveston that he ¢'d 
vocation of the Filth Amendment! jor want to pick on other unie s, 
by Beck—the basis upon which he but did not want to be picked on. 
wae suspended—was In RO WaY @ He observed however, that Wel- 
violation of the AFL-CIO consti-|ter Reuther and Joseph Beirne: of 
tution. the American Communications 
The Beck group acted en the ad-! Workers, who that week sharp!y 
vice of some very high-paid legal!/denounced the IBT leaders from 
talent. But whatever the merit of!the platform of the auto conven- 
that advice, Meany’s outright re- tion, were themselves vulnerable to 
fusal to even confer with a com-|a probe. He said the activities of 
mittee of the IBT—which includes} those unions were at least as “bad” 
opponents of Beck—was seen as a as those of the IBT. This was a 
big tactical boner. The Beck-Hoffa clear echo of Sen. Joseph McCarthy 
group, fearful of a growing spirit} who, as a member of the racket 
of revolt in IBT locals throughout probe, is demanding the investiga- 
the country, is thus given a power- tion be turned to the Kohler strike 
ful weapon with which to seek of the UAW. 
sympathy in the union. They will) Presumably both Hoffa and Mc- 
be armed with the charge that there Carthy would rather the Sencs‘te 
ao re in the a coun- were told how mass demonstra- 
cil and may even use’ the oppor-|,: . Attwoukre 
tunity to pull out of the AFL-CIO. 4" Ber Stmet:,~tioe a 
It may not take much provoca- ships bringing raw materials for 
tion to bring about a split. Just as: Kohler, to turn back. And Heffa’s 


‘there are some members of the fpterest in Beirne alrcady reflect- 


IBT board who would rather leave ed by some probing in Ohio, may 
the AFL-CIO, there are some in|direct the Sena‘e body to the 
the AFL-CIO council who would! eight-week hard-fought 1955 south- 
not be sorry to see the 1,500,000- | er nstrike of the ACW. 


member union ore The IBT is playing all the po- 


MEANY, of course, ig. treading litical trump cards. A remark by 
on dangerous legal groul because Beck at Galveston that he conld 
the council's action in § nding, “blow the lid off the Senate” did 
or te be = on at not pass unnoticed in Washington. 
of the Fifth Amendment—something ty hinted that some of the unac- 
tion of the AFL-CiO. The council] counted funds went for political 
could have been on far stronger;favorites. It is the Republicans that 
ground legally and in relation to}/seemed most worried because Beck 
the rank and file-of the IBT, if itjanmd Hoffa are Republicans. White 
acted on the is of Beck’s own} fiéuse secretary James C. Hagerty 
admissions in ¢ statements tobaamitted last week that Beck at- 
newsmen and aver the air—like tak-|tended one Write House stag din- 
ing $300,000 te.$400,000 in loans/ner in 1955 and was unable te 
without interest or specific au-;make another one in 1955, No 


‘)to Hiroshima. was.also directed. ,to, all..cities of the world but par- 
. ticularly, to, those ‘glfected most, by the horrors of ‘the’ last’ war.” 


| > 
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thorization. other labor leaders get such invita- 
al 24 > Ben «1 oa AVORW Yormoie oi) mbar 
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By ART SHIELDS 

MY first May Day cele- 
bration was in a tiny Alaska 
cabin on Snake R-ver. It 
was an icy Arctic night. The 
river was frozen solid just 
outside the door. And the howls 
of the malamute dogs came 
through the window. But I think 
we were the happiest folks in 
Nome as we sang The Interna- 
tional and clinked our glasses to- 
gether. 

That was back in 1918. I had 
been chumming with some of the 
world’s best fellows in the last 
vear. And I still think those 
Alaska workers were the cream 
of the crop. For the Arctic fron- 
ticr was peopled by the boldest 
spirits from the ends of the 
earth. 

Most of my friends were mem- 
bers of the Mine, Mill and Smelt- 
er Workers Union. They were 
waiting for the snow to melt and 
the gold mining seasor. to open 
and the strike for the eight-hour 
day to begin. They were good 
men to have on one’s side. And I 
often think of Oswald, the big 
Norwegian, who had been ‘a 
weight-lifting champion betore. 
I once saw him pick up a_ scab, 
who started a ruckus, and toss 
him half across the road.. That 
cab didn’t scab any more. 

- 

THEN there was Martin, a 
slim Irish miner, with laughing 
eves. Martin was the president 
of the Nome union. He was also 
acting editor of the union's 
daily newspaper, “The Industrial 
Worker.” He had stepped in 
when the editor was arrested on 
“sedition” charges. 

And there was Milton, a Scot 
and a true blue Socialist, from 
Nova Scotia. And good fellows 
from Germany, Finland, Eng- 
land, Sweden and Russia. And 
Billy, the Pole, who had run for 
Mavor on the Socialist ticket. 
And Mac, the druggist, who fur- 
nished our refreshments from a 
secret hoard he laid up when 
Nome went dry. And Morris Pas- 
coff, the popular young Jewish 
tailor, who was waiting for the 
ice to break to return to his be- 
loved home in_ revolutionary 
Russia. And old John, who had 
marched in Chicago's May Day 
parade for the eight-hour day 


in 1886. 


Old John had wanted to stage 
a May Day parade down Nome’s 
only street. The paraae would 
have been very brief. The street 
was just a narrow road that ran 
several blocks between the snow 
covered tundra and the ice cov- 
ered sea. But John wanted to see 
an eigint-hour banner flapping in 
a May Day parade again. 

* 


OTHERS wanted a “Hands 
Off Russia” banner as well. The 
vast Russiangland mass was only 
a few hundfed miles away. And 
most Nome miners felt very close 
to the Russian workers and peas- 
ants, who were battling the 
White Guard invaders. 


The parade was reeretfully 
vetoed, however. This was a 
rim year of wartime repression. 
he miners. wanted no more 
trouble with the courts on the 
eve of the strike. So we settled 
for the cabin party instead. 

The party fasted nearly all 
night,.for this was sthe idle time 
of the year. Some one had a fid- 
dle and Morris Pascoff led the 
singing, as we sang a dozen 
songs or more. We toastrd Debs 
and “Big Bill” Haywood and the 
wobblies imprisoned with him, 
and raised our glasses to the em- 
batiled Russian workers, who 
were defending their Socialist 
land. And there was a lot of 
story-telling and kidding. 

I've taken part in May Day 
celebrations that were several 
thousand times bigger since. But 
none that I saieped more. 

* 


WELL jump 14 years to New 
York's East Side. Thousands. of 
. Class _.consciqus,, workers were. 
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My First May Day-and Since 


on May Day, 1932. The streets 
were lined with cheering men 
and women. And I saw a joyous 
mother beating two red pots -to- 
gether in applause as she leaned 
out of an upper story window. 


The May Day parades had 
come back in the fight against 
the Hoover depression. The un- 
employed were organizing by the 
tens of thousands behind Com- 
munist leaders. The first battles 
for a Social Security system were 
being won. The jimcrow Kluxers 
were getting heavy blows. The 
rebirth of trade unionism had be- 
gun. And there was a mumph- 
ant spirit in the crowds of Ne- 
gro and white workers. 

I can hear their cries yet: 
“Black and White. Unite and 
Fight.” And “Make New York a 
Union Town.” 

. 

WE'LL jump another five 
years to the parade, whose mem- 
ories I love best. The marchers 
were several times more numer- 
ous in 1937. Their lines stretch- 
ed out for miles on New York’s 
West Side. And they were filing 
into historic Union Square. They 
won the right to the famous 
Square, where Lincoln once 
spoke, after the crooked Jimmy 
Walker was driven out of City 
Hall and the New Deal La- 
Guardia came in. 

That was a wonderful victory 
parade. New York was vow a 
union town. The new unions, led 
by militant men and . women, 
were celebrating their victories 
together. The seamen, who had 
whipped the shipowners in the 
great winter strike of °36-'37, 
were getting a lot of applause as 
they marched near the van. They 
were followed by many _ thou- 
sands of electrical workers, metal 
workers, garment workers, food 
workers and others, whose unions 
had won recognition. 

And I thought of the bloody 
battles of 1932 as I looked at the 
red bannerg of the fur workers. 
There werk dead union men— 
and dead gangsters too—after 
those earlier battles. But the 
union was firmly established at 
last under leaders like Ben Gold 
and Irving Potash, and the fur- 
riers banners filled many blocks. 

* 

THE battle against fascism in- 
spired all the paraders that year. 
The Spanish war was then at its 
height. Thousands of 
Americans were rushing to Spain 
to fight Franco. Many local 
unions were helping the good 
cause. And the parade was a 
bright stream of  anti-fascist 


color. There were hundreds of | 
costumed dancers and singers, | 
who were rallying the by-stand- | 


ers to the defense of the Span- 
ish Republic, .as the procession 
flowed along. And thousands of 
inspiring banners. 

Spain fell. But Hitler, Musso- 
lini and the Mikado were beaten 
with the help of the anti-fascist 
spirit of the world’s May Day 
marchers, And two years later I 
saw two great May Day demon- 
Strations overseas in. 1939, on the 
eve of the worldwide war against 
fascism. 

I was only a spectator at the 
great Paris May Day demonstra- 
tion. But I was luckier in London 
a few days later. The London 
parade was held on the Satur- 
day after May Day, and the 
pr? He — labor movement was 
officially behind it. And I was 
watching it when an oil work- 
er, whom I had known in Amer- 


ica, pulled me into the proces- 
sion, | 


MY FRIEND was a oe 


to the Shoreditch (East nd) 
Trades Council. And he kept 
greeting friends on the side lines 
as we marched along. 

F our big parades were con- 
verging on. Hyde Park from all 


— of the great city. And - 
the crowd filled thal 


——— for many acres that 
day. There wasn’t just one meet- 
ing, however, There were 1,:any. 


For the Chamberlain ,Gy.vern- 


.tnarching inte ,.Rutgers . Square, a ent didn’t allow, any ‘fF lero- 


DIKISY 
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voung | 


-_ - 


phones in the park that was 
dedicated to tree speech long 
ago. It wanted to make free 


speech as ineffective as possible, 
while it sold out Britain to fas- 
cism. So. the crowd gathered 
round many different speakers, 
as in Union Square in old days. 
And I edged up close to a trade 
union leader, who was giving 


Hitler hell—and Chamberlain, 


too. 
The speaker was pleading for 
an alliance with the Soviet 
Union against fascism. The So- 
viets had stretched out the hand 
of friendship. And the British 
eople must take it before the 
Eioabe fell, he pleaded. 


Chamberlain rejected the anti- 
fascist alliance, however. And 
Hitler’s bombs fell and wiped 
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“My first May Day was in a tiny Alaska cabin on Snake River.” 


out much of Shoreditch. 


I watched the great victory 
arades in New York after Hitler 
fell several years later. Thou- 
sands of uniformed veterans, 
who had helped to crush fascism, 
marched in the van. 

These magnificent workers — 
demonstrations were banned in 
the early 1950s, however. Par- 


(Continued on Page 14) 


~ A Question for the Red Cross 


By LESTER RODNEY 
“The _world-recognized sym- 
bol of mercy and absolute neu- 
trality is the Red Cross flag or 
brassard —Columbia Encyclope- 
dia. 
e + 7 


THIS HARDLY seems to 
square with the fact that the 
new president of the Red Cross, 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, in a 
speech to the National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters April 9 in Chicago, 
said he believed “the cold war 
will last throughout the lifetime 
of everyone in this room.” He 
called on the broadcasters, re- 
ported the New York Times, “to 
do their part in contribution to 
world leadership in the Cold 
War,” and “urged support of 
org2nizations such as the Voice 
of America and Radio Free Eu- 
rope.” 

We put this contradiction to a 
spokesman for the New York 
Chapter of Red Cross who did 
not identify himself by name, 
and the reply was that Gruen- 
ther was speaking only as the 
former commander of NATO, 
not as president of the Red 
Cross. We then read to him 
from the Times story: 

“Chicago, April 9—Gen. Al- 
fred M. Gruenther, president of 
the Red Cross, called upon 
broadcasters today to do their 
part. . .” ete. 

Taken aback, the Red Cross 
spokesman went over to the of- 
fensive, saying it was “very fun- 
ny that the Daily Worker of all 
things should be looking into 
this question, “considering all 


the agitation and trouble you 


people start.” This, we said, 
even if true, would have very 
little to do with the case of the 
president of the avowedly neu- 
tral and non-partisan Red Cross 
making a belli 

tral cold war s . It wasn't 
the Daily Worker which made 
this “troublesome” speech, we 
told the Red Cross man, it was 
Gruenther. ‘ = | 


WE ASKED what weit the 
ties and relationships 


* 
> > 9 . 
Le 4 sick fi - 


gerently non-neu-. 


of the. 


ternational organization and to 
the Red Cross organizations of 
other countries. He said “those 
are all stated in the Geneva 
Convention” (which _ stresses 
strict non-partisanship). Some- 
what on the defensive by now, 


he added “you know the Red 
Cross helps those in need in any 


GRUENTHER 


countries which request such 
help regardless of where those 
countries are, or their politics.” 

Gruenther’s very un-neutral 
cry for support to such active 
cold war agencies as Radio Free 
Europe takes on even more in- 
terest in view of the following: 
This writer, as unit chairman of 
the Daily Worker chapter of the 
Newspaper Guild, AFL-CIO, on 
April 2 received a letter from 
the American Red Cross soli- 
citing assistance. to the 1957 
Red Cross fund’ campaign. The 
form letter of appeal inclided 
this sentence: “RED CROSS 
IS STILL THE ONLY OUT- 
SIDE AGENCY ALLOWED 
TO CARE FOR THE THOU- 
SANDS OF STRICKEN HUN- 
GARIANS INSIDE THAT UP- 
SET COUNTRY.” (emphasis 


mine, L.R.). — | 
This being the ease, Gruen- 
ther’s speech would seem a 
strange way to build the confi- 
dence of Hungary. or any other 
coun 


_ 
i 


dia wew fh wodledl yotveddo 42 on cane! Sag Dede 


| ‘in the “absolute néuw |. 
. American, Red. Cross; to, the; in- ., tality”, of the, Red Cross. The |. 


call for support to Radio Free 
Europe must be of special inter- 
est to Hungary, since regardless 
of all other views on the tragic 
events in that country, there has 
been general agreement that 
this blatantly un-neutral, Wall 
Street-financed gang of insolent 
provocateurs in the affairs of 
other countries contributed to 


the bloodshed. 


* 

ON THE. humorous side, 
there is the spectacle of Gruen- 
ther solemnly calling on radio 
and TV broadcasters to desert 
some neutrality and “do their 
art” in promoting the cold war. 
Fither ruenther is kidding or 
he has never tuned in to. the 
Winchells, Kalterborns, Heat- 
ters, Lewises and company. 

“Flash—Mr. and Mrs. Amert- 
ca, I have private information 
that Russian subs are in the 
New York harbor, what are we 
going to do about this aggres- 
ee 

Gruenther—Oh come on now, 
uit that neutarlity and get into 
the cold war! 

“And now the news-—Italian 
Communists. gained in a muni- 
cipal election. This Moscow. 
threat to the free world poses 
the question of whether we are 
going to let the long arm of the 
Kremlin blah blah blah.” 

Gruenther—You broadcasters 
will simply have to stop being 
so objective and do your part in 
the cold war! 

But, of course, this foolish- 
ness of Gruenther’s is very much 
secondary to the grave desertion 

the president of the Red 


Cross of the absolute neutrality 


that organization is pledged to 
maintain. 

Americans of - and all 
views who look forward to 
peace and not to a lifetime of 
cold war and certainly not to 
belligerent provocations which 
may lead‘to war, will want to 
know the following: 

Will the Red Cross move to 


. | Of , its, new) presi- 
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The Bopster Who Went 
To The Hearings—" Man!” 


By JACK STYLES 


-I HAD the craziest gig 
last week, man. I mean it 
was like a ball, man. A real 
ball. 


Some old cat comes by 
my pad the other day and raps 
his knuckles on the wood. I 
open the door and he like sticks 
out his hand and gives me this 


( - 


piece of paper, man. I mean it’s 
a subpoena. Well—what can I 
say, man? A subpoena, — 

I says, “Listen, man, you got 
the wrong cat. I don’t want to 
mess with no cops, man. You 
know. I mean, like I play it cool 
all the time, man.” 


But the paper don’t come 
from the cops, daddy-o. It’s 
from this like Un-American 
Committee. Now, you know, 
man. That’s the worst. I mean 
those cats are from way back. 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


tempt of court as the first pe 
son to be jailed under the so-: 
called immunity act, he was call- 
ed into the warden’s office in the’ 


| os 3 

WHEN last Oct. 23 Edward scm “a 
J. Fitzgerald began serving a; A. Federal Court of Appe 
six-months sentence for con-;Order on April 12 temporarily 'se , | 
r- stayed a lower court order em-: were quashed. Outside of court, | | 
‘powering the “Senate Internal Se-|Fitzgerald called Miss Bentley a' would be willing to go through it gerald said. 
ity Subcommittee to compel'liar. And in District Court here,! again rather than give up my eon- 


pCurl : % 
Glasser on April Fitzgerald said quietly and dog-|stitutional rights or call any friend 


ithem to testity, 


Like from before rag-time. I 
mean theyre square, man. 
They're real square. I'm getting 
there, man. I'm getting there. 
Dont’ step up the tempo on me, 
man. I gotta blow it like I 


hear it. 
* 


SO LAST WEEK I go down- 


town for this gig. Well right 
away I know what kind of bit 
it's gonna be. I mean, you know 
where they got this courthouse, 
man? Foley Square! In a 
cai man. I mean that’s. no- 
where. I take one look at that 
street sign and I says to myself, 
“Man, these guys really want 
to put me down.” 

Anyway, I go _ inside this 
courthouse and right away I 
get like mixed up, man. I mean 
the very first day they start, I 
dont know what’s happening. 
There's this Un-American Com- 
mittee, dad — and they are 
square! I mean they’re from the 
Year One, man. And they blow 
it around like they're looking 
for subversive cats. 

Well, the only subversive I 
know is this old Dixieland trom- 
bone player I seen around 
Child's Paramount sometimes. 
But I don't see him on this gig, 
man. Sure hes subversive, 
Poppa. He plays Dixieland, 
don't he? 

. 

PRETTY SOON they start 
calling up these witnesses. And 
some of those cats are frantic, 
man. [ mean like somebody 
must have sent for them. Be- 
cause those cats were gone. I 
mean, like they were the most, 
man. 


They had one cat whose name 
was—wait a minute, now. Let 
me see, man. I wrote it down, 
you know. Like I didn’t want 
to forget it. Here it is. Walling- 
ford Riegger. Ain't that crazy, 
man? You know. Like Walling- 
ford. What a handle, man. I 
mean, it’s wild. He’s an old cat 
and it turns out he’s like a fa- 


awe 


mous musician, man, What do 

ou mean, did he ever play Bird- 
land? Not that kind of cat, man. 

This Wallingford Riegger like 
writes music. Modern. What 
they calf a-tonal, man. Very 
modern. He's like a big genius, 
man. No, I dont dig his music. 
But I dig him, dad. I dig him 
for real. He tells these squares 
they're riding the wrong bus to 
Montana and he ain't going with 
them. What I mean, he tells 
them where to get off. Man, he 
really blew! 


He gives them this bit with 
the Constitution and the First 
Amendment, man, and_ these 
squares are like unhappy. They 
say they might have to put the 
cat in the cooler, but he don’t 
care about that, man. He tells 
them like he wouldn't be able to 
respect himself if he answers 
their questions. Crazy, man, 
huh? 

* 


I'M GETTING THERE, dad. 
I'm getting there. Well, you 
never seen so many different 
kinds of cats, man. I mean they 
had violin players, and clarinet- 
ists, and cats who play the bas- 
soon, and double-bass men, and 
ivory-ticklers and all kinds of 
cats. They even had one cat 


Who Is Immune from the im 
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who writes about music, man. 
Finkelstein. Yeah, Sidney Fin- 
kelstein. No, Jack, you're think- 
ing of Larry Finkelstein used 
to play with Dizzy. This cat's 
a critic. No, man. He don’t 
write for Downbeat. 

Anyway they was asking these 
cats all kinds of questions and 
none of them would sing. I 
mean, they was telling the Com- 
mittee all about the Constitu- 
tion and all like that, and they 
were really swinging it. But 
that’s all, man. 

Finally they call up one who 
really did blow. I mean like he 
really sang songs for them. 
Man, that was frantic. Robin- 
son. Earl Robinson. I mean like 
every time they asked him a 
jam this cat would blow 
them a tune. The square says 
to the Robinson cat did. he ever 
write anything like about the 
Constitution. Man, it turns out 
that this Robinson practically 
wrote the whole Constitution 
himself. Like in music, I mean. 
The cat sings a tune he wrote 
called “Ballad for Americans — 
crazy time—all about how we 
should have life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness and all that 
kind of jive. 

* 

NOW, THE MAN from the 
Committee don't like that, I 
mean this square is really 
square. So he asks this Robinson 
eat did he ever write anything 
to like “promote” the stars and 
stripes. Well, man. Right away 
he knows he should have kept 
his mouth shut. It turns out 
this Robinson writes a whole 
mess of patriotic songs. The cat 
swings like Fat Sam and sings 
one called “The House I Live 
In” which is the most. It’s about 
“all races and all religions” and 
like that, and I really dig it, 


the Fifth Amendment privilege of Bentley, the Un-American Activi- rible. It was bad, plenty bad, but 


ti union activities. 


‘lines, face cross-examination 


15 and the others, April 30, under} gedly: 


asked about Com-|ties:glamor girl of 1948 spy head-| not so bad I couldnt stand it. One} on 
: | by at-|thing was I knew you'd be here! just begun. 


als'torney Milton H. Friedman, coun-| when I got out. I knew all the time) “And my own experience lias 
| for Fitzgerald. The subpoenas, I was there you were behind me.|shown that people will help you 


“And however bad it was, I 


of mine subversive.” 
* 


man. I mean, it aint progres- 
ive jazz, but it swings. 

What did you say, man? 
Come again. Huh? Oh, yeah. 
Sure I testified. No, it didut 
make no difference, man. These 
cats are like pickles in a milk 
factory, dad. Square, man. You 
never seen. such squares. They 
didn’t dig me at all, man. First 
I tell the man my name and he 
writes it down semewhere. 
Then he asks what do I do for 
a living? 

So [ says, “I used to run a 
rubber shuttlin’ all over town to 
make bread. But now I blow my 
rifin’ iron and the eagle works 
enough for me te keep me ia 


matzos.” 
— 


WELL, the square looks at 
me kind of funny and then they 
have a big conference around 
the table. Then the cat comes. 
back and he says, “Do you al- 
ways speak that way?” 

I says, “What way do you 
mean, man? That's the way I 
blow, Daddy-o. Do you want 
like Latin?” 

Then’ he says, “No, no,” and 
they have another big confer- 
ence around the table. But [ 
guess those ether cats must have 
really wore them down by the 
time they got to me, because 
they suddenly decided to call 
the whole gig off and we all 
went ‘home. 

That’s the whole bit, man. 
But_I sure was glad to meet 
some of those frantic cats. [ 
got hold of a copy ol this 
“House I Live In” bit. Its a 
real happy swingin’ tune. It 
needs a little brighter’ tempo, 
but I drop a couple of -minor 
sevenths here and there ‘and it 
makes it. I’m going to blow it 
at the club. tonight. I think itll 
be like real crazy, man. 


——— ee 


 —- 


en 


munity Act? 


Fitzgerald is convinced the fight 
the so-called Immunity Act has 


if you fight hard enough,’ Fitz- 


* 

So prospects appeared bleak 
when he faced the expense simply 
of getting the records printed need- 


West Street House of Detention. |, grant of immunity, or go to jail.| “I seek no pardon or amnesty, 
= id. m 5 we - . sia he Lawyers for both sides were given'or immunity for any act of mine.| y, ATER, interviewed in attorney|¢d for appe ls. But an = 
on? 7 are” tall 0 was to six days in which to submit briefs. | I reject unconditionally the im- Friedman’s office, 342 Madison  Sroup ee hows 
Earlier the Supreme Court up-| munity tendered to me in the grand Ave. he said he hoped his saying “St  *. We fins it a e. h aff. 8 
Later, when he went to the fed-)) 014 constitutionality of the act jury proceedings.” jail “wasn’t so terrible” didnt give alfairs to raise money. Bach attair 
eral prison at Danbury, Conn., the in the case of William Ludwig' !anvone the idea his indignation was| drew hundreds and the little group 
same olfer was made. Ullmann, who thereupon eesti OUT on $3,000 bond, Fitzgerald jogcsened in any way by the months mushroomed her mer — are 
But the officials might have! before the grand jury. Ullmann, 49-|appealed. The Supreme Court re-| in jail, “It was terrible enough,” he getically carried on his. ght alter 
TERS BRST SS OY homer: ee he wae sande | used to revive his ease, uphe said. | 'the immunity act was applied to 
Now he is out, as stubborn and) wag 4 one-time Treasury aide.|by a higher court, and Fitzgerald, “What was the w 
re assertive as ever. A short, Along with Glasser, Fitzgerald, and surrendered himself at the U. S.' i” he was asked. 

s 


Many of the persons helping in 


‘Court House here Oct. 29. The next ’ he said with his defense, met for the first time 


fooish as to “go out of their way 
repeatedly to let him know he 


ight man of 45, with one of those} scores of others, he was named by 
deceptive mild, - readily smilin ‘Elizabeth Bentley as a “Soviet spy” 
Irish faces, Fitzgerald, interviewed) and for years was hounded by the 
about his prison experience, only | FBI, questioned by one Congres- 
expressed some surprise that the sional committee and grand jury 
authorities would have been s0} after another, robbed of ‘employ- 
"| ment eae Seneeyee, spied on and 

rsecuted, 
could open the door to freedom— e The fact that no arrests or addi- 
in the way he had ‘spurned. tional charges have resulted 

* from Ullmann’s. eventual testimony 

COMMENTING on new at-!further discredits the Bentley spy 
tempts to widen the application of hoax, Fitzgerald pointed out. 
the-Compulsory Testimony Act to x. 
Congressional witnesses, Fitzgerald 
made it clear that he was not stand- 
ing on the sidelines and that he and 
his friends would continue the fight 
against the Compulsory Testimony 
Act and for the Fifth Amendment. 


FITZGERALD chose imprtison- 
ment to cooperating with the witch- 
hunters—but not without putting up 
a tong fight in court in the course 
of which he obtained subpoenas 
| for the Bentley woman, Attorney 

The new developments involve}General’ Brownell and J. Edgar 
Harald @lasse; who like ald |Motveh, 10012 i) we fHatan : 
was a New Deal economist!>and/*! The*govertiiert,! however,” was 
three Honolulu men who claimed 


day the New York Times’ ecco quick, quizzical smile. “The 
of his surrender and imprisonment! 


included this paragraph: 

“Thomas A. Bolan, Assistant 
U. S. Attorney, said that after Fitz- 
gerald had served his sentence the 
government would recall him be- 
fore the same grand jury and ask 
the same questions he previously 
refused to answer. If he refuses 
again, Mr. Bolan said, the govern- 
ment will move again to have him 
held in contempt. 

Last March 30, the day after he 
was released from Danbury, Fitz- 
gerald stood before some 250 or 
more persons in a welcome-back 
celebration staged for him’ by the 
Friends of Edward J. Fitzgerald, in 
Yugoslavia Hall, and said rather 
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going to run no risk of having Miss‘how it was. Well, it wasn’t so ter- 


_s 


“Just being. there,’ : 
yam SOG, Sexe the night of March 30, the unob- 


sense of injustice. I imagine it’s|trusive, modest person who had 
bad enough to be in jail if you fig-| become the symbol of the courage 
ure you've broken a law. But to be needed at various times in Ameri- 
there when you've done nothing;can history to make living the free- 
makes you perpetually angry.” \doms guaranteed in the Bill of 


While in Danbury the former Rights. . 
economist and researcher. ran a| Both chairman Eastland of the 


sewing machine, working on gar-|Senate Internal Security subcom- 
ments, and in off-duty hours went/mittee and chairman Walter of the 
back to writing poetry. For two;/House Un- American ‘ Activities 
years after he was out of college,|Committee have announced that 

they would recall witnesses who 


he had made his living writing 
poetry: His verse appeared in maga-| had invoked the Fifth: The calling 
‘zines including Esquire, The New of Glasser and the three Honolulu 


Yorker and Poetry Magazine, and| witnesses is a test ‘as to ‘whether 


in daily newspapers, including the ~ can extend the act from courts 
an 


New York Times and Herald-Trib- grand juries to committees. 
une. “There seems no question about 


Now he wants. to ter iar a the . bere nin i witchhunt is in 
serious - poetry ‘Tie* n” while -in| the’ making, ‘to’ whtp’ up: some more 
ja@dat fH the’ pe ae "hus a intensified aiysterias™ paid "Pitz 
job, as an advertising copywriter. ‘gerald. fg: Foe 
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The Bopster Who Went 
To The Hearings—" Man!” 


By JACK STYLES 

I HAD the craziest gig 
last week, man. I mean it 
was like a ball, man. A real 
ball. 


Some old cat comes by 
my pad the other day and raps 
his knuckles on the wood. I 
open the door and he like sticks 
out his hand and gives me this 


; 


piece of paper, man. I mean it’s 
a subpoena. Well—what can I 
_say, man? A subpoena. 

I says, “Listen, man, you got 
the wrong cat. I don’t want to 
mess with no cops, man. You 
know. I mean, like I play it cool 
all the time, man.” 


But the paper don’t come 
from the cops, daddy-o. It’s 
from this like Un-American 
Committee. Now,. you know, 
man. That's the worst. I mean 
those cats are from way back. 


rr em ee ee; 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER J the Fifth Amendment privilege of Bentley, 
: ‘silence. when asked about Com-|ties glamor girl of 1948 spy 
lines, face cross-examination 
torney Milton H. Friedman, coun-; when I got out. I knew all the time) 


WHEN last Oct. 23 Edward | 
J. Fitzgerald began serving a} 
six-months sentence for con-; 
tempt of court as the first per- 


son to be jailed under the so-, 
called immunity act, he was call- 
ed into the warden’s office in the 
West Street House of Detention. 
Any time he wanted to get out, he 
was told, all he had to do was to 
let them know, and talk. 


. Later, when he went to the fed- 
eral prison at Danbury, Conn., the 
same Offer was made. 


But the officials might have 
saved their breath. | 

Now he is out, as stubborn and 
ore assertive as ever. A short, 
slight man of 45, with one of those 
deceptive’ mild, - readily smilin | 
Irish faces, Fitzgerald, interviewe 
about his prison experience, only 
expressed some surprise that the 
authorities would have been so! 
fooish as to “go out of their way” 
repeatedly to let him know he! 
could open the. door to: freedom— 
in the way he had ‘spurned. 

* 


» COMMENTING on _ new at- 
tempts to widen the application of 


the-Compulsory Testimony Act to 
Congressional witnesses, Fitzgerald 
made it clear that he was not stand- 
ing on the sidelines and that he and 
his friends would continue the fight 
against the Compulsory Testimony 
Act and for the Fifth Amendment. 

The new developments involve 
Harold @lasse¥'; who like: fald 
was a New Deal economist!?and 


three Honolulu men who claimed 


Like from before rag-time. I 
mean theyre square, man. 
They're real square. I’m getting 
there, man. I'm getting there. 
Dont’ step up the tempo on me, 
man. I gotta blow it like I 


hear it. 
* 


SO LAST WEEK I go down- 


town for this gig. Well right 
away I know what kind of Dit 
it's gonna be. I mean, you know 
where they got this courthouse, 
man? Foley Square! In a 
square, man. I mean that’s. no- 
where. I take one look at that 
street sign and I says to myself, 
“Man, these guys really want 
to put me down.” | 

Anyway, I go inside this 
courthouse and right away I 
get like mixed up, man. I mean 
the very first day they start, I 
dont know what’s happening. 
There's this Un-American Com- 
mittee, dad — and they are 
square! I mean they’re from the 
Year One, man. And they blow 
it around like they're looking 
for subversive cats. 

Well, the only subversive I 
know is this old Dixieland trom- 
bone player I seen around 
Child's Paramount sometimes. 
But [ don't see him on this gig; 
man. Sure hes _ subversive, 
Poppa. He _ plays Dixieland, 
don't he? 

* 


PRETTY SOON they start 
calling up these witnesses. And 
some of those cats are frantic, 
man. [ mean like somebody 
must have sent for them. Be- 
cause those cats were gone. [| 
mean, like they were the most, 
man. 


They had one cat whose name 
was—wait a minute, now. Let 
me see, man. I wrote it down, 
you know. Like I didn’t want 
to forget it. Here it is. Walling- 
ford Riegger. Ain't that crazy, 
man?’ You know. Like Walling- 
ford. What a handle, man. | 
mean, it’s wild. He's an old cat 
and it turns out he’s like a fa- 


ee ee ee — -- 


~ Who Is Immune from 


munism mm union activities. | 


A - Federal Court of Appeals, 
Order on April 12 temporarily | 


them to testify, Glasser on April 
15 and the others, April 30, under: 
a grant of immunity, or go to jail. 
Lawyers for both sides were given! 


mous musician, man. What do 
tae mean, did he ever play Bird- 
and? Not that kind of cat, man. 


This Wallingford Riegger like 
writes music. Modern. What 
they calf a-tonal, man. Very 
modern. He's like a big genius, 
man. No, I dont dig his music. 
But I dig him, dad. I dig him 
for real. He tells these squares 
they're riding the wrong bus to 
Montana and he ain't going with 
them. What I mean, he tells 
them where to get off. Man, he 
really blew! 


He gives them this bit with 
the Constitution and the First 
Amendment, man, and _ these 
squares are like unhappy. They 
say they might have to put the 
cat in the cooler, but he don’t 
care about that, man. He tells 
them like he wouldn't be able to 
respect himself if he answers 
their questions. Crazy, man, 
huh? 

* 


I'M GETTING THERE, dad. 
I'm getting there. Well, you 
never seen so many different 
kinds of cats, man. I mean they 
had violin players, and clarinet- 
ists, and cats who play the bas- 
soon, and double-bass. men, and 
ivory-ticklers and all kinds of 
cats. They even had one cat 


the Un-American Activi- 
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who writes about music, man. 
Finkelstein. Yeah, Sidney Fin- 
kelstein. No, Jack, you're think- 
ing of Larry Finkelstein used 
to play with Dizzy. This cat's 
a critic. No, man. He don't 
write for Downbeat. 

Anyway they was asking these 
cats all kinds of questions and 
none of them would sing. I 
mean, they was telling the Com- 
mittee all about the Constitu- 
tion and all like that, and they 


were really swinging it. But 
that’s all, man. 


Finally they call up one who 
really did blow. I mean like he 
really sang songs for them. 
Man; that was frantic. Robin- 
son. Earl Robinson. I mean like 
every time they asked him a 
— this cat would blow 
them a tune. The square says 
to the Robinson cat did. he ever 
write anything like about the 
Constitution. Man, it turns out 
that this Robinson practically 
wrote the whole Constitution 
himself. Like in music, I mean. 
The cat sings a tune he wrote 
called “Ballad for Americans — 
crazy time—all about how we 
should have life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness and all that 
kind of jive. 

. 

NOW, THE MAN from the 
Committee don't like that, I 
mean this square is really 
square. So he asks this Robinson 
eat did he ever write anything 
to like “promote” the stars and 
stripes. Well, man. Right away 
he knows he should have kept 
his mouth shut. It turns out 
this Robinson writes a whole 
mess of patriotic songs. The cat 
swings like Fat Sam and sings 
one called “The House I Live 
In” which is the most. It’s about 
“all races and all religions” and 
like that, and I really dig it, 


the Immunity Ad? 


rible. It was bad, plenty bad, but 


8 gl PS 
Seen ‘iiss ; * 
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man. I mean, it aint progres- 
ive jazz, but it swings. 

What did you say, man? 
Come again. Huh? Oh, yeah. 
Sure I testified. No, it didut 
make no difference, man. These 
cats are like pickles in a milk 
factory, dad. Square, man. You 
never seen. such squares. They 
didn’t dig me at all, man. First 
I tell the man my name and he 
writes it down semewhere. 
Then he asks what do I do for 
a living? 

So I says, “I used to run a 
rubber shuttlin’ all over town to 
make bread. But now I blow my 
riffin’ iron and the eagle works 
enough for me to keep me ia 
matzos.” 

*® 

WELL, the square looks at 
me kind of funny and then they 
have a big conference around 
the table. Then the cat comes 
back and he says, “Do you al- 
ways speak that way?” 

I says, “What way do you 
mean, man? That's the way I 
blow, Daddy-o. Doe you want 
like Latin?” 

Then he says, “No, no,” and 
they have another big confer- 
ence around the table. But I 
guess those other cats must have 
really wore them down by the 
time they got to me, because 
they suddenly decided to call 
the whole gig off and we all 
went home. 

That’s the whole bit, man. 
But I sure was glad to meet 
some of those frantic cats. [ 
got hold of a copy of this 
“House I Live In” bit. Its a 
real happy swingin’ tune. It 
needs a little brighter tempe, 
but I drop a couple of minor 
sevenths here and there and it 
makes it. I’m going to blow it 
at the club. tonight. I think itll 
be like real crazy, man. 


—_ = ~~ aa 


Fitzgerald is convinced the fight 


head-! not so bad I couldn’t stand it. One| on the so-called Immunity Act has 
by at-|thing was I knew you'd be here! just begun. 


“And my own experience has 


sel for Fitzgerald. The subpoenas|I was there you were behind me.| shown that people will help you 


‘stayed a lower court order em-'| were quashed. Outside of court, | 
powering the Senate Internal Se-|Fitzgerald called Miss Bentley &' would be willing to go through it gerald said. 
curity Subcommittee to compel liar. And in District Court here,! again rather than give up my con- 


Fitzgerald said quietly and dog- 
gedly: 


“I seek no pardon or amnesty) _ 


or immunity for any act of mine. 


“And however bad it was, I 


stitutional rights or call any friend 
of mine subversive.’ 
* 


if you fight hard enough,’ Fitz- 


bil 

So prospects appeared bleak 
when he faced the expense simply 
of getting the records printed need- 


LATER, interviewed in attorney 


six days in which to submit briefs.|I - reject unconditionally the im-! fpjedman’s office, 342 Madison 


Earlier the Supreme Court up-| munity tendered to me in the grand! Ave. he said he hoped his sayin 


held constitutionality of the act 
in the case of William Ludwi 

Ullmann, who thereupon testified 
before the grand jury. Ullmann, 49-) 
year-old former Air Force major, | 
was a one-time Treasury aide.| 
Along with Glasser, Fitzgerald, and 
scores of others, he was named by 
Elizabeth Bentley as a “Soviet spy” 
and for years was hounded by the 
FBI, questioned by one Congres- 
sional committee and grand jury 
after another, robbed of employ- 
ment and penalized, spied on and 
persecuted. 

The fact that no arrests or addi- 
tional charges have resulted 
from Ullmann’s. eventual testimony 
further discredits the Bentley spy 
hoax, Fitzgerald pointed out. 

*. 


FITZGERALD chose imprison-|: 


ment to cooperating with the witch- 


hunters—but not without putting up 


fight in court in the course 


a tomy? 

of which he obtained subpoenas 
for the Bentley woman, Attorney 
General Brownell and J. Edgar 
Hotjvae Oeste wis ou eo 
+I The*govertniert,! however!” was. 


going to run no risk of having Miss‘how it ‘was. Well, it wasn’t so ter- 


jury proceedings. - 
. 

OUT on $3,000 bond, Fitzgerald’ 
appealed. The Supreme Court re-| 
fused to revive his case, upheld} 
by a higher court, and Fitzgerald, 


Court House here Oct. 29. The next 


day the New York Times account 


of his surrender and imprisonment 
included this paragraph: 

“Thomas A. Bolan, Assistant 
U. S. Attorney, said that after Fitz- 
gerald had served his sentence the 

overnment would recall him be- 
ahs the same grand jury and ask 
the same questions he previously 
refused to answer. If he refuses 
again, Mr. Bolan said, the govern- 
ment will’ move again to have him 
held in contempt. 

Last March 30, the day after he 
was released from Danbury, Fitz- 
gerald stood before some 250 or 


more persons in a welcome-back 


celebration staged for him’ by the’ 
Friends of Edward J. Fitzgerald, in: 


Yugoslavia Hall, and said rather 


Wivie taiesors oe pak ee | 


a I*supposeo yau> Want >to skndw 


jail “wasn’t so terrible” didn't give 


lessened in any way by the months 
in jail. “It was terrible enough,” he 


surrendered himself at the U. S.'o he was asked. 


“Tust being there,” he said with 
his quick, quizzical smile. “The 
sense of injustice. I imagine its 
bad enough to be in jail if you fig- 
ure you've broken a law. But to be 
there when you've done nothing 
makes you perpetually angry.” 


economist and researcher. ran a 
sewing machine, working on gar- 
ments, and in off-duty hours went 


years after he was out of college, 
he had made his living writing 

try: His verse appeared in maga- 
Sesal including Esquire, The New 
Yorker and Poetry Magazine, and 
in daily newspapérs, including the 
New York Times and Herald-Trib- 


une. | 
Now he wants. to continue ‘the 


TE ey ilar he aS » 


- 


job, as an advertising copywriter. 


g. 


ed for appeals. But an_ informal 
group of cai. Friends of Ed- 
ward F. Fitzgerald, began giving 
affairs to raise money. Each affair 


3 bination wacidrew hundreds and the little grou 
anyone the idea his indignation was} °T group 


mushroomed to one which ener- 
getically carried. on his fight after 


‘the immunity act was applied to 
“What was the worst thing about| him in August 1955. 


Many of the persons helping in 
his defense, met for the first time 
‘the night of March 30,.the unob- 
trusive, modest person who had 


back to writing poetry. For two) 


‘become the symbol of the courage 
i . . > . 
needed at various times in Ameri- 


‘aa history to make living the free- 


doms guaranteed in the Bill of 


While in Danbury the former, Rights. 


| Both chairman Eastland of the 
Senate Internal Security subcom- 
‘mittee and chairman Walter of the 
‘House Un-American ‘ Activities 
Committee have announced «that 
they would recall witnesses who 
head invoked the Fifth: The’ calling 
of Glasser and the three Honolulu 
withesses is a test as to ‘whether 
they can extend the act from courts 
‘and grand juries to committees. 

“There seems no n about 
it that some new witchhunt is in 


gerald. pee 


i he eitnnemseetl 
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~The Blue Hotel 


By BEN LEVINE 

THE grab-bag of television 
is filled with rags and dust, but 
patient diggers can now and 
then draw a bright toy or a 
tasty tidbit. Barbara Cook's 


singing for ex- 
ample, was such 
a reward for 
those who FB aa 
heard the Gil- 3a. 
bert and Sulli- ge 
van “Yeomen of 
the Guard,” 
produced by 
George Schaef- ae 
er for the Hall- saya 
mark Hall of am 
Fame. Particu- 
larly happy was the duet by Miss 
Cook and Alfred Drake when they 
sang “Sing Me a Song, Oh,” a 
haunting tune which, like Green- 
sleeves, keeps dancing merrily in 
one’s memory for days and nights. 

While this production had some 
other pleasant moments. I cannot 
say the “Yeomen” marched at a 
lively pace. There were long 
periods when I was reminded of 
Mark Twain’s jumping frog after 
it was given lead bullets to swal- 
Jow. 

* 


I LOOKED elsewhere for a sub- 


ject. about which I could be more 
enthusiastic. 

Friday night generally tinds our 
TV set silent, for “Mama” is gone 
and the lure of “Life With Riley” 
has dimmed. Nor are we drawn 
any longer to EdMurrow’s dead- 
end success stories. 

l was about to give up for the 
evening when, on looking through 
the TV Cuide, I came upon the an- 
nouncement of the Schlitz Play- 
house program ‘for 9:30 p.m. The 
title of the advertised drama was 
“The Blue Hotel,” and the story 
outline indicated a plot along the 
lines of a western. 

I have learned not to trust the 
TV Guide prospectus, or I might 
have turned away, since there was 
no indication of anything better 
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STEPHEN CRANE 


than the dreary routine of physical 
turbulence. 

But my eye caught the state- 
ment that the offering was to be 
a TV adaptation of a story by 
Stephen Crane. 

~I decided to make “The Blue 
Hotel” my stopping place, and it 
was a most fruitful sojourn. 

* 


STEPHEN CRANE is known 
chiefly for his “Red Badge of 
Courage.” The present TV sketch 
dealt with the livid blue badge of 
fear. It is the tragedy of a fright- 
ened man killed by his misunder- 
standing of the changing world 
around him. 

A stranger from the East, a 
Swede, comes to a small Nebraska 
hotel, and in his panic-stricken 
meqnton he thi the hotel 
residents are the trigger-happy kill-. 


— 


of the Wild West. His alarm turns 
to a desperate arrogance that leads 
him into a brutal fist fight. A vic- 
tory over his peacefully-inclined 
neighbors feeds his illusions. 

He attributes the West’s vanish- 
ed violence to his. own prowess, 
and he struts into a gambling den. 
We watch with fascinated horror 
as he seizes a gambler by the lapels, 
pulling up the little vicious man 
to his own tall height. It is as if 
one saw with a gasp that a child 
was playing with a cobra. 

The climax, well acted on TV, 
is described by Crane as follows 
in the original story: 

“There was a great tumult, and 
then was seen a long blade in the 
hand of the gambler. It shot for- 
ward, and a human body, this 
citadel of virtue, wisdom, power, 
was pierced as easily as if it had 
been a melon. The Swede fell with 
a cry of supreme astonishment.” 

* 


VINCENT PRICE, who played 
the Swede, was the actor who on 
the $64,000 Question captured the 
top prize with his knowledge of 
famous paintings. Mr. Price, in his 
portrait of Stephen Crane’s charac- 
ter shows that his attainments in 
the field of art are not a matter of 
mere memory. If the large themes 
of “The Blue Hotel” were success- 
fully fitted to the TV screen, it 
was due as much to his efforts, 


and to those of the other actors, 
as to the intelligent adaptation by 
John McGreevey. 

The themes are large ones in- 
deed. There is the ancient Greek 
theme of fate made inexorable by 
the victim's flight. 

Even more. interesting is the 
theme of the changing West of the 
1890s, when, although men are still 
men in the still wide open spaces, 
business is business has become the 
dominant note. 


The owner of the Blue Hotel 
plays along with his paying Swed- 
ish customer's mad arrogance. And 
the theme is further symbolized in 
the climatic paragraph: 

“The corpse of the Swede, alone 
in the saloon, had its eyes fixed 
upon a dreadful legend that dwelt 
atop of the cash machine: “This 
registers the amount of your pur- 
chase.” 

It is the theme of the heroes 
of the [iad in their last battles, 
who go down before an advancing 
shepherd civilization, as George 
Thomson describes it in “Aeschy- 
lus and Athens.” 

It is the theme of Dox Quixote 
tilting at the phantoms of a dead 
and gone chivalry. 

It is the-theme of “The Red 
Badge of Courage,’ in which a 
noble war is looked at coldly with 
the eyes of a generation to whom 
the blood of war was being mixed 
more and more with the mud of 


- COMmmer»nrce, 


* 


STEPHEN CRANE died in 1900 
at the age of 28. Had he lived the 
accustomed length of years, his 


talent for imaginative realism 
would have turned a brilliant light 
on a World War that disillusioned 
every honest patriot. 

We can criticize the limitations 
of an artist who omitted in “The 
Red Badge of Courage” the larger 
issues of the Civil War. But we 
must also recognize the insight of 
an artist and the eye of a prophet. 

Death struck down an American 
artist of magnificent potentialities. 
Stephen Crane’s “Maggie: A. Girl 
of. the Streets”’ foreshadowed 
Dreiser's “Sister Carrie.” Stories 
like “The Open Boat” and “The 
Blue Hotel” foreshadowed Ernest 
Hemingway. “The Blue Hotel,” in- 
cidentally, is said to be Heming- 
ways favorite, and Mencken call- 
ed it “superlative among short 
stories.” 

The television industry has per- 


formed a useful. service in, saying 
a ?; 


en Americap classic from obscurity 


Moments Remembered from 
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THE LIFE OF ED STRO 


By JAMES E. JACKSON, Jr. 


ONLY that morning we 
had de-trained at a staging 
area about 20 miles from 
Calcutta after a several-day 
snail's pace ride across the 
girth of India from Bombay. 
Already we had been issued our 
field gear and carbines with 
4 extra long clips which held 
fifty rounds each. The rumors 
were now a certainty cut on 
mimeographed orders: we 
would begin our Jong trek, to 
the north—first by train, then by 
truck, then by foot. We were 
destined for “The Hills” and in 
an unprecedented rush! Why 
the. rush? All day the rumors 
had been thick as flies... “The 
Japanese were already in 
Imphal, 80 miles behind 
our lines!” “Merrill's 
Marauders were wiped out 
at the Irrawaddy crossing!” 
“If the Japanese miss you the 
Naga headhuntes will get you.” 
“There is no out from The Hills, 
quarter ton tigers and hugh py- 
thons, eat the wounded where 
they fall!” 

I ambled through the streets 
of the encampment toward the 
PX canteen absorbed in my own 
reflections about the import and 
outlook of the morrows adven- 
ture when I came upon a small 
Indian lad hawking the Amer- 
ista Bazaar newspaper. | bought 
one and continued my progress 
with my head in the paper. The 
shadow of a tall soldier fell 
across the pages of my news- 
paper. “Hey, soldier! Where 
did you get that paper?” he 
called out to me in a voice at 
once buoyant, friendly and 
challenging. I jerked a finger 
over my shoulder and continued 
walking. But there was some- 
thing in the voice that short- 
circuited my concentration on 
the paper. It was a singularly 
familiar voice.. The voice that 
I would have rather heard on 
the eve of a strange and danger- 
ous journey than that of any 
other man in the world. 

“But that’s impossible!” I re- 
plied to myself, “he’s five thous- 
and miles away. How could he 
be in the service with only one 
good eye,-anyway?” I wheeled 
around, And there he stood, all 
six foot of circumspect man and 
irrepressible boy that he was. 
Even in repose projecting that 
vitality and infectious enthusi- 
asm and bright and confident 
outlook that was ever his spe- 
cial trade mark. 

NEEDLESS to recount it 
was a grand reunion; the even- 
ing was filled with excited talk 
and guffaws of laughter. I 
bounded into the train in the 
morning with a buoyant and 
confident air, leaning forward, 
as it were in eager anticipation 
for the challenges that were to 
come. 

“Isn't it just like him to show 
uP, at a time like this? Just 
when a fellow feels the special 
need for a friend, there he is 
just over your shoulder with 
that. chuckle and. i 


ON THE WAY 


commentary, the far-seeing in- 
sight that points the way out of 
the most disheartening situation. 


Strange thing, how he was al- 


ways like that: one of us, to be 
sure, yet in certain important 
respects far beyond us . , . the 
pace setter, always ‘pushing the 
point!’ 

The train shuddered, jerked, 
and slowly began to move for- 
ward. I pressed my face against 
the window still moist from the 
cold of the night air. He wasn't 
there, of course. Still I raised 
my hand and waved. “So long, 
Ed,” I said; then louder in a 
soundless inner voice, I fairly 
shouted: “Good bye Ed Strong, 


my friend! Comrade!! .. . 
* © ° 


II-SUNDAY IN FAIRFIELD 


The better part of the male 
population of Fairfield, Alabama 
invests its muscles and mind 
and the best years of its life in 
the flame-belching infernos of 
acrid smoke, steam and steel of 
the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company. In exchange, enough 
money is taken home comes 
weeks end to tide a family 
through to the next pay day in 
ordinary groceries, cheap shoes 
and rent. 

Fairfield is an unkempt town 
of TCI properties where the 
steel workers live. There are 
few houses in fresh paint and 
fewer streets with paving. 

The First Baptist Church 
faced on such an unpaved street. 
The sun beat down heavily at 
3:30 that Sunday afternoon in 
the spring of 1940. Unsettled 
dust formed ankle-high clouds 
over the heavily rutted red clay 
roadway. 

What was special about this 
Sunday, in this particular steel 
town in the heart of Alabama? 
This was the appointed hour’ for 
a mass protest rally at the First 
Baptist Church of Fairfield 
called by the Southern Negro 
Youth Congress. For days now, 
leaflets demanding punishment 
of the police murderers of the 
youthful steel worker — O. D. 
Henderson, were in wide circu- 
lation in Fairfield, Ensley, Pratt 
City, Birmingham, Tarrant City 
and as far away as Boothtown 
and summoning the citizens to 
a demonstration against the un- 
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: and .. irresistible 
grin that relaxes, ‘the appropriate 


DANGER 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
News from the South is 
bringing to light an evil in 
the labor movement por- 
tending far greater dangers 


than those growing otit of 
the practices 

of Dave Beck. 

Stealthily, and 

with much too 

little opposition 

or publicity, 

control ol 

southern cent- 

ers of organiz- 

ed labor's 

strength is be- 

ing seized by members or allies 
of the White Citizens Council 
movement. 

The Atlantic City convention 
of the AFL-CIO United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union got a 
glimmer of this disquieting de- 
velopment when a Negro dele- 
gate from UAW Local 988, in 
Memphis, Tenn., withdrew 
under pressure from the local 
leadership. The delegate, George 


Holloway, as the fourth highest 


vote-getter in the local elections 
for delegate to the convention, 
took the place of a white dele- 
gate who died in the interim be- 
= e - - gg on 
is was usual practice. 
local executive board, in a pub- 


- mincing. ena SPREE 


relieved police brutality which 
was the commonplace lot of 
Alabama's Negroes. 

By 2:00 P.M. the street in 
front of the Church was jammed 
with Negro people—young and 
old, men and women. 

A’ half-block-long line of six- 
ton trucks and not a few cars 
across from the church still held 
their teaming loads of perspir- 
ing passengers: These were the 
miners from Pratt, and Docena, 
and Tarrant City, and Westfield. 
A breathless quiet had settled 
over the crowd, interrupted only 
now and again by a child’ un- 
comprehensive voice. All heads 
were turned toward the Church 
with. eyes focused on a cal- 
loused, heavily paunched, shirt- 
sleeved white man standing on 
the running board of an open 
passenger car. The sun glinted 
off the star on his chest. 

“So Preacher Williams done 
locked the church and gone fish- 
ing this Sunday. Ain't gonna be 
no meeting. So you all go on 
home now like I’m telling you. - 
You~ done heard what Mayor 
Gilley here done told you: 
‘Taint legal no how . . . Well?” 

* 


OUT OF THE crowd stepped 
a hatless, lanky, tall brown 
youth, With head tilted —for- 
ward, looking straight before : 
him, he an toward the car 
with the white men. A pace or 
so behind him three others fol- 
lowed in locked step. They 
passed the white men’s car and 
mounted the steps of the 
church. The sun was mirrored 
along the barrel of the sherriff’s 
shot gun in a long pencil of 


-light as he shifted around in his 


seat. 

From the vestibule of the 
Church the young man raised 
a long arm. Stabbing a pointing 
finger skyward, he declared in a 
rolling drumfire of stentorian 
tones: “As the representative of 
a quarter-million Negro youth, 
organized in over 400 young 
people's organizations, united in 
the Southern Negro Congress, I 
declare this meeting opened. 

“Mayor Gilley is here and is 
welcome to stay if he wants to 
(after all now, he is the Mayor 
you know). However. I do think 
it would be a good idea, if the 
Mayor would just move his car 


— re —_—— - ee —-—— ——— 


SIGNAL 


an alternate delegate and op- 
posed his being seating by the 
convention’s credentials commit- 
tee. Before a decision was reach- 
ed, Holloway withdrew. 


NO ONE knows whether the 
pressure for Holloway’s with- 
drawal came exclusively from 
the Memphis local, or whether 
there were also effort by leaders 
of the international union to pre- 
vent the issue from exploding. 
But it is known that for some 
reason the issue of civil rights 
got less attention at Atlantic City 
than it has received in almost all 
other UAW conventions. 

There was much talk from 
union leaders in the convention 
about racketeering, but little be- 
yond the purely routine on civil 
rights| And nothing about the 
situation in Local 988 in Mem- 
phis. 

If Memphis was an isolated 
case, it might be overlooked as 
one of those aberrations that oc- 
cur periodically and then disap- 
pear in the course of ordinary 
day-to-day trade union -activity © 
and education. But this is not the 
Case. . , rig 

There is the toner Ss 
ample of Alabama where : 
has been for some time a White ~ 
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out of the way so it won't get 
scratched while all you folk 


cross the street rush on up here 
round the steps!” 

There was a guffaw from the 
crowd. - The tension _ broke. 
Crowds swarmed around and 
over the Mayor's car. It was a 

eat meeting in Fairfield that 
Eocdey and its echoes reverbe- 
rate to this day. Not a little of 
the harvest of a people’s valor 
and struggle that comes out of 
Alabama today has origins in 
the golden seeds which that tall 
brown youth sowed on occa- 
sions such as this one on a hot 
Sunday afternoon in a steel town 
named Fairfield. 

Today in the heart of the 
Negro community of Fairfield 
the name most spoken of with 
unabashed pride is that of favor- 
ite son and national idol of base- 
ball. fans — Willie Mays. But 
when talk takes a serious turn— 
before a church metting, over 
a beer in the local tavern, on a 
Saturday evening in the barber 
shop ... someone is sure to 
volunteer with a note of tri- 
umph and voice full of pride: 
“I stood with that young man 
— whats his name — Strong! 
That's it-Edward Strong of the 
Youth Congress!! And we 
didn't care nothing ‘bout Mayor 
Gilley’s shot gun! Mr. Strong 
talked a while that day. Man 
that’s the greatest speaking man 
the world has ever known. Ed- 
ward Strong, I tell you, there 
was a man.” 

IlI—TRIBUNE OF A 
GENERATION 

We who were there will never 
_ forget the day. It was Rich- 
mond, 20 years ago. Richmond, 
proud symbol of the Old South, 
ex-capitol of the Confederacy. 
Queen city of Virginia—the Vir- 
ginia of Carter Glass, Harry 
Byrd, the Virginia of Robert E. 
Lee. 

We come from all parts of the 
South, not to honor these men, 
but to defy their spirit and nul- 
lify their deeds. We came to 
invoke the names of other Vir- 
ginians—Patrick Henry and the 
great commoner, Jefferson. We 
came, especially, in the name of 
one who had been a slave—the 
great Douglass who said, “Who 
would be free, himself must 
‘strike the blow!” 


There were 534 of us, dele- 
gates to the first all-Southern 
Negro Youth Conference. One 
was a coal miner from the pits 
of Chattanooga; another had 
led a student strike at Fisk; this 
‘teen-age girl was fettered to an 
Alabama plantation; her room 
mate taught Sunday School in 
Georgia and sought a social ve- 
hicle for the religious ethic. 

They had not known each 
other before this conference. 
Two days were short enough 
time to exchange accounts of 
their common distress and con- 
stant humiliation, to share their 
high hopes and fond dreams of 
a world of equality and dignity 
for Negro youth. 

Two days were long enough, 
though to determine what they 
wanted and how they must go 
about getting it. They wanted 
Angelo Herndon set free from 
Atlanta’s Fulton Towers jail. 
And the Scottsboro boys let eut 
of Montgomery's Kilby prison; 
they wanted an end to the wan- 
ton—never ending brutality of 
the police; they wanted jobs for 
the wmillion-and-a-half Negro 
youth who were out of school 


— ee 


SIN THE SOUTH 


also a leader of the White Citi- 
zens Council, even while he edits 
the Alabama Labor Journal. And 
there are the current happen- 
ings in Louisiana. 

BEFORE the _ recently-held 
AFL-CIO state convention Re- 
vius O. Ortique, who for 10 years 
had been a state AFL leader in 
- Louisiana, was forced to resign 
his council seat because he was 
no longer acceptable to Jabor 
leaders in - North Louisiana. 
These leaders had _ reportedly 
moved closer to the views of the 
White Citizens Council since 
1954. Ortique is a New Orleans 
attorney who supported national 
AFL-CIO policy on civil rights 
~ and integration. 

Ortique’s place on the state 
labor Og was taken by Er- 
nest J. Wright, representing 
- Teamsters Local 270 in New 
_ Orleans. Wright, a supporter of 
the Long machine in Louisiana, 
'~ has been the butt of bitter criti- 

cism from groups fighting for 
integration. His political position 
- is much closer to that of the 
_ White.Citizens Council than to 
_ that of the AFL-CIO. 

_ Victor Bussie was reelected 
council aot se omang last 
_ year supported legisiation pass- 
* ed to lock the Packinghouse 


in return for support to a meas- 
ure directed against Negro agri- 
cultural workers. 

Edward Shanklin, of the Pack- 
inghouse Workers Union, War- 
ren Morel, of the Steel Workers, 
and George Warner, of the Com- 
munications Workers, all sup- 
pene of civil rights, were de- 
eated for reelection to the coun- 
cil. So there was no mistakin 
the temper of the leaders ad 
their sharp turn toward racist 
policies, 

IF THESE events are taken 
together with failure of the AFL- 
ClO anti-discrimination commit- 
tee to deal with the grievance 
of Negro workers against the 
Cleveland Electrical Workers 
Union indicates a crisis in the 
making. The outcry against Beck 
and racketeering cannot drown 
out the cry for justice by Negro 
workers, North and South. For 
if the Senate Select Committee 
headed by Arkansas’ Sen, John 
L. McClellan are seeking to club 
the entire labor movement with 
the pudgy body of Beck, Mc- 
Clellan is as pleased as pie with 
the work done by Beck’s asso- 
ciates in Louisiana. 

This brewing crisis in the la- 
bor movement over the issue of 
racism is a challenge to AFL-CIO 
president George Meany and to 


and out of work; they wanted a 
common front against fascism; 
they wanted strong unions with 
no racial bars; they wanted 
freedom, equality, and oppor- 
tunity. 

To achieve these aims they 
set up the Southern Negro Youth 
Congress, and .pledged them- 
selves to unbreakable unity and 
unremitting struggle. All that 
remained now, before returning 
to their campuses and Sundav 
school rooms, their humble city 
homes and sharecropper shacks, 
their work benches and the end- 
less lines of unemployed—all that 
remained was to choose a lead- 
ership which would most faith- 
fully reflect their mood and pur- 
pose. 

There was not a moment’s 
doubt among the delegates to 
who their chief executive officer 
would be. A young man had 
moved among them, who was 


to become the finest tribune and 
most noble prototype of their 
generation. In him there blend- 
ed in perfect balance a relaxed 
confidence and a vibrant enthu- 
siasm, a profound and gentle 
kindness toward his colleagues 
and an iron-willed hatred of op- 
pressors. 

He was without selfishness or 
guile or the avarice of personal 
ambition. He articulated their 
hopes, in words that seared into 
the consciousness of the mass- 
es; he embodied their capacities 
in his power to move others to 
action, to. get things done. 

They elected him by wild ac- 
clamation, somehow sensing that 
they had honored themselves by 
so doing. He stood before them, 
tall and serene as always, and 
read the Declaration of South- 
ern Negro Youth: “. . . We are 
the Negro youth of the South- 
land. We are the hope of our 


- people. Hands locked together, 


and with heads erect, we march 
into the future, fearless and 
unafaid .. .” 


So did Edward Strong live 
. . . in his years as executive 
secretary of the Southern Negro 
Youth Congress, as a soldier in 
the U.S. Army of World War 
Il, as a leader of the National 
Negro Congress, as organizer 
and leader of the Communist 
Party ... with his hands locked 
together with all the world’s 
oppressed, his head erect, fear- 
less and unafraid. 


* , 
Editor's Note: 


Other friends. of Ed Strong 


> 


Dave Beck on TV 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

DAVE BECK appeared 
on TV recently, and it was 
remarkable to see how skill- 
ful was his performance. 
The man is a great artist. 
Most honest people could not 
give such a presentation of the 
honest man. 
They are apt 
to be too mod- 
est, too shy, 
and might 


even manage 

to look guilty, 

instead of the 

other thing. 

But Dave 

looked and 

spoke with aggressive honesty; 
he looked like a _ blue-eyed 
Sir Galahad, ready to fight for 
virtue at the drop of a hat. 


Beck is either the most 

framed-up character in history 
since they made Socrates drink 
the hemlock, or he is another 
Barrymore, the world’s most stu- 
pendous actor. Man, did he 
make you fee] the emotions! 4 
found myself throbbing in every 
last little cell as the Maestro 
told one simple barefoot tale of 
how he borrowed $400,000 from 
the union treasury for the hon- 
est purpose of speculating in 
real estate and making ane a 
million dollars. 

It was as inspiring as a case 
of piles. It made you want to 
go out and do likewise. It made 
it seem as if it was your duty 
to follow the leader, to borrow, 
to speculate, to make a million 
like every other American. 
Wasnt it our. constitutional 
right? Were we in America or 
Russia? The Maestro plucked at 
every heartstring with his read- 
ing of the business gospels. 

Yet many harsh,  inartistic 
voices keep on saying Dave 
Beck stinks on ice, that he 
has done labor a vast injury, 
and this scandal may result in 
some bad _ union-busting laws. 
They say he is a diseased scab 
on the body of American labor 
and should be removed. 

* 


LET ME speak a word in his 
defense. Disease is no sudden 
accident. It is generally the end 
of a long process of degenera- 
tion. To concentrate on Beck 
while ignoring the system that 


produced him is to mistake the 
symptom for the disease. Beck 
is positively not unique. He is 
no accident. A whole leacder- 
ship has grown up that consists 
of fat, P saebthy aggressive, very 
greedy and very wealthy little 
Becks. Their youth was spent 
in the rolling mill, but now they 
live like millionaires. 


They make the best of the two 
world, capitalist and labor. La- 
bor is their milk cow, their place 
of business, their gold mine and 
nut ranch. But the personal life 
is spent in the world of bour- 
geois success and ostentatious 
waste and conspicuous consump- 
tion. This typ@ of labor lead- 
er acts and dresses like the com- 
pany leaders, lives in the sanie 
swank hotels and apartment 
house neighborhoods. He pat- 
ronizes the same exchisive tail- 
ors, barbers, shirtmakers, and 
diamond merchants. He fre- 
quents the same race tracks, the 


 goon-leader is 


same night clubs, golf links, as- 
signation houses, theatrical and 
sporting first nights. 

No longer does this  well- 
manicured, over-fed, marcelled 
and massaged tycoon of labor 
ever meet a_ vulgarian who 
sweats for a living. Is it neces- 
sary for the farmer to socialize 
with his herd after he has thor- 
oughly milked them. Does he 
have to let them vote? 


The only time the average 
worker gets to see some of these 
beloved “leaders” is when their 
portraits are printed in the paper 
because of some recent indict- 
ment, or they perform on TV 
like Dave Beck. In short, there 
is as great a gulf between Joe 
Worker and these leaders as 
there is between Joe and Queen 
Elizabeth of England. Never, 
the twain shall meet. 

* 


THE GULF that separates 
rank and file and its leadership 
is getting deep as hell and 
smelly as fascism. It can be- 
come a vast grave where Amer- 
ican democracy could yet be 
buried by the fascists who rule 
Wall Street. 

Ilow close the gulf? Just tie 
removal, and even punishment of 
my client Mr. Beck, ladies and 
gentlemen of the jury, will not 
end the evil. Labor is part of 
American life, and its members 
are Americans and reflect tre 
corruption and = cynicism — all 
around us. So Jong as the aver- 
age American admires and en- 
vies the big crook who gets away 
with it, so long will it be pos- 
sible for crooked labor leaders 
to work their way to the top. 


So long as the worker fails 
to attend his union meetings, 
if only for a demonstration that 
he has his eye on things, so long 
will. the crooks be able to flou- 
rish. The apathy of the worker 
is balanced by the energy of the 
crooks. The chaos of the great 
mass is more than defeated by 
the tightly organized  will-to- 
conquer of the tiny crooked mi- 
nority. And so long as the work- 
er is drugged by good wages 
and good conditions into a stale 
where he is satisfied to let the 
crooks run his affairs, so long 
will they thrive, Beck or no 
Beck. 

* 

ON THE OTHER hand, his 
removal might serve as an ex- 
ample for a short time. It is 
like the reform wave that cleans 
out some American city every 
few’ years. The crooks lay low 
for a time, then return. Why, 
because, as Lincoln Steffens 
pointed out in his great auto- 
biography, the business system 
that does the bribing and cor- 
rupting still remains. 

That great pioneer, William 
Z. Foster, wrote “Misleaders of 
Labor” some 30 years ago. Out 
of his profound first-hand ex- 
perience Foster named, describ- 
ed and even tabulated the take 
of about 30 goons who had 
bombed ‘and blackjacked their 
way into labor leadership. The 
today almost 
gone. In his place there is the 
businessman, the “labor states- 
man,” surrounded by a retinue 
of slick lawyers, public relations 
sharpies, college-trained theorists 
who know grammar and write 
the speeches, and so forth. 
Stream-lined modernity. It’s like 
any big business corporation. 
Nobody has a spark of social 


idealism. It is cold as a bank- 


ers heart. share none 
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' Workers Union from organizing 
' the sugar workers. This was the 
y+deal whereby some labor unions: 
* received a few legislative crumbs 


vice-president Walter Reuther. values — 
The solution to the “Beck” affair : | a 


in the labor. ma 
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What Gov. Harriman Should 
Know About May Day 


By MAX GORDON 


ACCORDING to the cus- 
tom of the past 10 years or 
so, New York's Gov. Harri- 
man has proclaimed May 
Day, 1957, as “Loyalty Day 
in his state. 

The Governor was gracious 
enough to note that May Day 
was originally established as a 
labor holiday by the American 

- Jabor movement. He gave the 
date as 1890. But somewhere 
along the line, he suggested, the 
big, bad Communists took it 
away from the “patriotic” labor 
movement. And se it was neces- 
sary to take it away from the 
Communists-by making it “Loy- 
alty Day.” 

There is a thing or two wrong 
with the Governor’s account of 
this world-histeric holiday, a few 
items he evidently prefers to 
leave unmentioned. It is worth 
examining because May Day has 
played no small part in the de- 
velopment and struggles of the 
Américan labor movement, the 
international labor movement 
and the relations between the 


two. 
* 


TO BEGIN with, the year 
18€0 is by no means the starting 
point of the story. One would 
have to go back to August, 1866, 
for a coherent account of May 
Day. as a laber holiday. 

In that month, a convention 
of the National Labor Union 
was called to pull together the 
scattered forces ot the American 
trade union movement following 
the Civil War. [t decided that 
the “first and great necessity of 
the present, to free labor of this 
country from capitalist slavery, 
is the passing of a law by which 
eight hours shall be the normal 
working day in all states in the 
American union.” 


Note well, Governor Harri- 
man, that the early labor move- 
ment officially sought “to free 
labor from capitalist slavery”! 


The head of the National La- 
ber Union, William Sylvis, was 
in close touch with the Interna- 
tional Workingmen’s Association 
(The First International) in Len- 
don. And so the very next month, 
the Congress of the First Inter- 
national voted to “transform this 
demand into the general plat- 
form of the workers 


whole world.” 
* 


THUS, the initiative of the 
fledgling American labor move- 
ment was immediately picked 
up by the international move- 
ment. 

We say this is the starting 
point in tracing the history of 
May Day because that history is 
inseparably tied up with the 
struggle for the eight-hour day, 


and with the relations between. 


American labor and the interna- 
tional labor movement. 


For the next few years there 
was sharp struggle for the eight- 
hour day. It resulted in some 
gains as Congress passed a law 
for the eight-hour day anjong 
government workers, and severa 
state legislators did the same for 
local government workers. 

But industry, expanding at an 
immense rate, remaimed stub- 
born. And so in 1884, a conven- 
tion of the N.L.U.'s successer, 
the Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions—later 
to be known as the AFL—de- 
cided that as of May 1, 1886, 
all labor should refuse to work 
more than 8 hours a day. It in- 
structed all affiliated groups to 
get set for mass struggles on that 
date if they had not yet won the 


-8-hour day. 


THERE followed an immense 
development of strike battles, 


TALKS ON SOCIALISM 


of ».the 


with the 8-hour demand at the 
center. Both the Federation and 
the Knights of Labor, the domi- 
nant labor organization of the 
time, multiplied their member- 
ships several fold and led in- 
numerable struggles. Many were 
successful in establishing the 8- 
hour day. 

On May 1, 1886, strikes and 
demonstrations involving hun- 
dreds of thousands took place 
in Chicago, New York, Balti- 
more, Detroit, St. Louis, Milwau- 
kee, Cincinnati and elsewhere. 
According to Alex Trachtenberg’s 
pamphlet, the History of May 
Day, about half the workers who 
struck won the 8-hour day, and 
the others succeeded in reducing 
their hours to some degree. 

* 


THE CENTER of the move- 
ment was in Chicago. Labor 
there had the greatest strikes and 
demonstrations. The actual May 
1 demonstration was peateful. 
But this fact itself appears to 
have enraged the police and the 
other servants of the moguls 
dominating the-city. And so a 
couple of days later, cops at- 
tacked a picket line of Interna- 
tional Harvester strikers, killing 
six and wounding others. 

The next day, a massive pro- 
test demonstration by labor was. 
also attacked, and a bomb was 
exploded. This was the excuse 
for arresting the militant leaders 
of the movement. Four were 
hanged ‘after a farcical trial of 
“books and ideas.” One commit- 
ted suicide. Three, still alive 
when he took office, were par- 
doned by Governor John P. Alt- 
geld who. assailed the trial as a 
mockery of justice, 

For Governor Harriman’s ben- 
efit, let's note that the men were 
condemned to death, and the 
forces of the labor movement 
momentarily scattered, by a 
hysteria deliberately promoted 


1M WARING You FOR WE LAST TIME, wen 
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a 


through just those elements in 
American life who are behind 
the “Loyalty Day” parades of 


today. 

While 1886 made much head- 
way in: the effort to win the 8- 
hour day, it did not complete 
the job. And so in 1886, the 
American Federation of Labor 
determined, at its convention, to- 
set May 1, 1890, as another day 
of mass strike and demonstration 
to complete the job. 

* 


AS William Sylvis did 20-0dd 
years earlier, the AFL appealed 
to the founding convention of 
the Second In ional in 1889 
to back its aan. And so 
in 1889, the leaders of the or- 
ganized socialist movements of 
many countries, meeting in 
Paris, decided to extend the 
AFL's demonstration of Ma 
Day, 1890, to all other bends 
with labor movements, 


It is worth noting that ia 
the May Day, 1890, demon- 
stration in New York, the resolu- 
tion adopted declared: “While 
struggling for the 8-hour day we 
will not lose sight of the ulti- 
mate aim—the abolition of the 
wage system.” 

Out of these demonstrations 
arose May Day as a world day of 
labor struggle. In the light of 
its intimate assocation with the 
world struggle for socialism, its 
own domestic expression of s0- 
cialist aspiration, its militant 
trade union tradition, one is 
tempted to ask Governor Harri- 
man this question: 

Did the Communists “steal” 
this holiday from labor? Or did 
the labor leaders: leave the field 
ef battle for the militant, -anti- 
capitalist strivings. of the early 
trade unions to the Communists 
and other _ socialist - minded 
workers? 


we 


Some Facts About Production and Planning 


By NEMMY SPARKS taining and expanding the eeono- or of production is profit-ability,,gument about it today. ‘ment had also to cope with the 
(Third “of a series.) my, and for all- other social pur- the balance of production is; When the chips were down for, devastation of the first World War, 

eg poses. Societys economic purpose achieved by the time-honored sink-)us in the second world war, our; with continuing civil war and with 

AGAIN, if we ‘want to CX-\is therefore no longer restricted or-swim, dog-eat-dog method—sue-| government did plenty of planning military intervention by 14 foreign 
amine this question scientifi- ‘by the standard of whether any|cesses and failures from the micro-'to get. the necessary war produc-| powers. Yet they remained firm in 
cally, we cannot start with the particular operation enriches a scopic to the colossal—the corner tion. But it had to pay tremendous their conviction that the advant- 
particular individual group — per- candy store to the huge trusts—! tribute to private ownership in thejages of the socialist system of so- 

ciety would enable them to over- 


question of desirability, of a7 Bt 


equality in distribution, or 


‘haps 
groups or even through operations 


at expense ol 


| 


and depressions. 


even the question of distribution (detrimental to societv. The eco-| 


in general. It is the system ot nomic purpose of society becomes! 
production that is basic and deter- directly what it should be—the pro- 
mining in every economic system,'yision for all members of societv 
and the method of distribution is of an 


dependent upon it. 


istandard of 


adequate and 


simple enough, Where production 


rhe basic feature of socialism level and the enrichment of every'or how much: but where society 
is that it takes the vast socialized) facet of human life. 


production mechanism that has! 


uals of corporations and. makes it 
the property of the whole of 
society. 

The values created by the work- 
ers over and above their wages, 
which under capitalism become 
profit, therefore, go no longer to 
those ewning the capital, but to 
society as a whole, for enhancing 
the standanrd of living, for main- 


The social ownership of produc- 
been built up under capitalism and tion makes possible a rational or- 
frees it frem its restricted status ganization of production. 
as’ the private property of individ- capitalism w 


vf 


here the sole regulat- 


owns the productive system, it can 


SOCIALISM makes possible a! 
‘planned economy. The reason is depression that planning showed 
: . its true worth when the only sys- 
increasing is privately owned, society cannot; tem in the world exempt from de- 


living and cultural|te]] a producer what to produce 


nationwide and worldwide booms colossal amount of waste, graft: 


and disorganization even within its 
limited area of planning, 


come their difficulties. And today, 
in less than 40 years, that coun- 


pression was the planned economy 


‘of the Soviet Union. 


Naturally, socialism requires 


Of course, it was during the last: 
the second strongest industrial 


try, the Soviet Union, has become 


power in the world. 


In the course of these 40 years 
others have followed in their foot- 
mops and today the system of so- 
cialism embraces one-third of the 


make its own effective decisions, #bundance. It cannot be a system! population of the world, including 
‘Of course, it is obvious that within of “sharing the poverty.” For this/not only the largest country in area, 


tremendous amount of planning 


chiefly 


among the big monopolies, as well 


at, and between, all other econom- 
ic levels, 

Of course, planning under a so- 
cialist system does not mean_plan- 
ning independent of, economic 
laws, Or that economic laws no 
longer exist. But it does mean that 
society is now consciously able to 
utilize these laws, as in any other 
science, for its own planned. ob- 
jectives, instead of finding these 
laws operating independently 
through the uncharted workings 
of the system, producing econom- 
ic results that even our most skilled 


economists cannot~actyally’ 2 
coments capes wel 


there would not 


stage of history as a practical pos- 
goes on all the way from the mine sibility until capitalism has already 
or forest to the retail outlet. There| brought about the tremendous de- 


are some elements of planning in’ 
whole industries, but all this is embodied in modern industry and! hepe to achieve by different roads 


technological © planning,@griculture. Socialism has to take|that they will develop themselves. 
rather than social and economic) over where, from there and add/And in Westera Europe; Socialism 
planning and goes hand in hand Still a new dimension to productiv-| is widely and freely regarded 
with intense and bitter competition 


Under our monster industrial combines a/reason, it does not come upon the'the USSR, but also the most popu- 
‘lous country in the world, ‘China. 


Other huge countries like India and 
Indonesia have declared theis.com- 


velopment of the productive forces 


ity. 
ce 

HISTORY being what it is, real 
life has not worked out as simply 
as a text book. The material, and 
the political prerequisites for such 
an epoch-making change in the or- 
ganization of society have too often 
not been in balance in any given 
country. | 

Thus, the first country to achieve 
success in placing’ political power. 
in the hands: of the working class 
for the achievement of socialism 
‘was a country with an ‘exceedingly 
backward economy anda minimum 
‘industrial plant. In case the pros- 


too much ar- 


+ We must also Bear ttt 


mitment to socialism which: they 


as a 
pressing’ alternative. 7 


Yet the Soviet people bear un- 
doubted ‘scars from the extreme 
‘difficulties of their heroie advance. 
The tremendous emphasis on over- 
coming their economic lackward- 
ness at ‘all costs under the peren- 
nial threat of war, the, terrific forced 
march. in. the economic field, led 
to many :distortions and restrictions 
on the democratic character of their 
society that have for the -time be- 
ing marred the picture of their-truly 
epoch-making achievement, — 

* > Ps. 


FOR us in America, of all coun- 
tries, certainly no such forced 
m would. @ssaty in the 
fie construction. country 


is first working class. govern-' 


(Continued on Page 14) 


and vulgarity,” but he has no criti-| 


_ the Middle East and North Africa. cal and social practices, including constitutions 


" ; : 5 ; 
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What Howard Fast Fails to 


By A. B. MAGIL 
(This is the second of two articles) 


HOWARD FAST left the 
Communist Party not because 
of anything the party did or 
didn't do, Suk because of the 


shocking revelations from the 
Soviet Union. This is evident in his 
article in the March issue of the 
Marxist cultural monthly, Main- 
stream, and may also be read be- 
tween the lines of his interview 
with this writer in The Worker o! 
March 10. 

Fast writes in Mainstream -of his 
nine long months of “mental an- 
guish and torment.” That anguish 
and torment racked other American 
Communists and friends of the So- 
viet Union. Who among us was at 
peace? But tee have not follow- of John Foster Dulles informed 
ed Howard Fast s example in leav-| the world who it was that pursued, 
ing the party in the midst of its|},ink-of-war tactics in the Mid- 
deepest crisis. Ironically, he left 


press when an admiring biography 


And he caps this with a blanket 
indictment: | 

“In Russia we have socialism 
without democracy . . . without 
trial by jury, habeas corpus, or the 
right against self-incrimination .. . 
without civil es sea Cte, Me. 


THE FIFTH Amendment, hab- 
eas corpus, trial by jury, etc. are| 
not universal procedures adopted 
in all democratic countries. They) 
are specific products of the _his- 
tory of the English and American 
peoples—of the British and Ameri- 
can bourgeois revolutions. The dif- 
ferent historical experience of the 
French, Russian, Swedish, Mexi-| 
can, Indonesian and other peoples 
produced different legal systems; 
with different methods of guaran-| 
teeing individual rights. 

This is apart from the question! 
of how the precious rights the 
American people have won are en-| 
forced, to what extent they are vi- 


; 


dle East, as he had elsewhere. 
precisely at the moment when the} Pho fact js of course the Sovict 
party was making changes design-| Upion played a decisive role in 
ed to break away from rigid dom- ending the major threat to peace, 
matism and undemocratic practices} shat the aggression against Egypt! 
and to develop a more indepen-| ,. d Aho 
af ' ‘represented. 
dent, more critical attitude toward Ae ae | 
the views of other Marxist parties | 


and toward the socialist countries) FAST states that while economi- | 
—all within the framework of the 


cally Russia is socialist, it is “so-' 
basic principles of scientific socia}l-|Cialism without democracy.” Isnt 
ism. 


| ‘socialism without democracy’ a| 

Thacn ave ot lsact three respects Contradiction in terms? When all) 
in which Communists part company| the means ‘of production are taken 
with Fast: his exaggeration of nega-|*‘Y*Y trom we small group of private 
tive aspects of Soviet life today; big capitalists and landowners and 
his refusal to see any change from converted into public property, 
the past in the first land of so- when the labor of the workers 


cialism, and his conclusion that the! °°#5¢5 © be a source of private! 
American Communist Party is al]| 84i0_ for non-workers—isnt this in| 
i an enormous democratic 


washed up because of what hap-| itself 
' tranformation? | 
And when Fast in The Worker! 


ned and is happening in the 
interview speaks of “thousands of | 


* 


Wero 

WEG? 
Me BnUD 
PRESS 


olated or limited as, for example, 
by the new law that can deprive 
a person of the protection of the) 
Fifth Amendment. (Incidentally,| 


guilt oY, confession alone is for all) “WouLD You MIND FACING ANOTHER DIRECTION, 
practical purposes part of our le al] ‘ Bis 2 , 
system.) e yceps> ~— ~I'M BEGINNING To GET BorED..” 

The real test is whether the So-' —— : : $$ 
viet legal system, which was fash-| the people’s assessors, who in some intuition. Let me earnestly plead 
ioned in bitter struggle against ex-' respects are similar to jury-men in with him to recognize he is head- 
ternal and internal class enemies, the United States and Britain; the;ing toward dangerous shoals from 
contains counterparts of these in-| principle that a man is innocent:which neither good intuition nor 
dividual guarantees, and whether,| until proved guilty; no guilt by good intentions can rescue him. 
if those counterparts have proved| confession alone, and the right Let's hope Howard Fast, who 
inadequate, efforts are being made’ against self-incrimination. ihas been a valiant fighter for peace 
to strengthen them. I submit that! All this is evidence that despite and progress, begins to see world 
by this test Howard Fast’s indict-| difficulties and shortcomings, de- forces and relationships in ti te 
ment of the Soviet Union falls to'spite the failure of Soviet leaders focus, including the massive So- 
the ground. to make that searching analysis viet contribution to the cause of 

* of the past which the general peace ond anti-imperialist national 

A LEADING American author. S°cretaty. of the Italian Commu- liberation. Let's hope he directs 
nists, Palmiro Togliatti, and others; his fire against the real enemy of 

have urged, socialist democracy the American people and all other 


a 


ity on the Soviet Union, Prof. Ju- 


the Middle East was Soviet aggres-| 


SSR. 
_ |engineers, of a whole literate popu-| lian Towster, in his book, “Politi- 
i a eke braver lation, of books published Ma a cal Power in the USSR,” published 
wer 8 gy tos 7 ‘eager a of | millions, and characterizes es 1948, wrote: ) 
es ale Aernctig i are She eanel ee existence of so many students “Many of the basic ideas of the 
nl ele Wit icine es at as a miracle’ in what was 40 British Magna Carta (1215), the. 
‘eaaypesers am AB gas str pres the| Years ago one of the most back-| American Declaration of Indepen- 
a Mate Lak dated tn 4; Ward and oppressed countries on| dence (1776) and Bill of Rights 
mite dnilepéadont. position Fact | Carth—doesn t this too indicate that! (1789), and the French Declaration 
SG ity aga aa? Sep a democracy is iepevent in the so- of the Rights of Man and Citizen 
sr eect a A ae formerly | economic system: (L789, 1791) are to he found in 
beacon has become bugaboo. What: The mistake most of us made | the Be of Rights of the Soviet 
was. previously. the source of al}, WS im assuming that the fulfillment Constaution ce | 
good is now the major source of| OF the socialist democratic poten- Although it does not provide 
evil—certainly of evil in the so-| tal was automatic and would nec- | for a writ of hsbeus corpus, the 
sth beekl-oaek the Communist essarily proceed 3 without aberra- equivalent of ‘due process of law’ 
movement. and of much of the evil, @°"5 and distortions. The revela- in the constitutional bills of rights 
nuitadilinenn weléin tions of Khrushchev and others of the Western states is to be 
it eciems fo me that Howard Fast: blasted these illusions and showed| found in its articles on ‘inviolability 
hee Mehvtens onthe about who js that socialist democracy, under the of the person,’ ‘inviolability of the 
the enemy of mankind. His con-| Cnormously difficult conditions that homes of citizens and privacy of. 
fusion is most glaring in his com-| 2” encircled Soviet Union faced, correspondence,’ trial of cases in 
was not only restricted but in some! all courts ‘with the participation 


ments on the Middle Eastern crisis. 

From the Mainstream article a visi. TesPects horribly deformed. But is of public assessors, and the guar- 

tor from Mars might get the im-| not Fast going to the opposite ex- antee to the accused of ‘the right to 
treme ween he now denies anv, be defended by counsel.’ Likewise, 

| democratic content in Soviet so-' the equivalent of ‘equal protection 

lism? of the laws’ is contained in the 


* articles of the Soviet Constitution 
FAST’S position tends to obscure: that provide for complete equality 


cism of Eden’s and Mollet’s and} the real problem: the struggle to ° all citizens regardless of race, 
Ben Gurion’s diplomacy by bombs expand socialist democracy in the nationality or creed, and for equal 
and tanks—no word to condemn the ‘Soviet Union and other socialist, "8hts for women.” 

brutal aggression against Egypt countries. It is through this peace-| In addition, the Soviet Constitu- 
aimed at seizing the Suez Canal,! ful struggle now unfolding that the tion provides important rights, 
overthrowing the legal Egyptian contradicition between the demo-:such as the right to work, that is,' 
government, and shoring up Brit-| cratic socialist economic foundation|a guarantee of the right of em- 
ish and French colonial power in}and various anti-democratic politi-; ployment, not contained in the 
of most capitalist. 
' countries. | 


’ 


pression that what happened in 


sion against Israel. Fast speaks of | “# 
Khrushchev's “diplomacy by insult 


How far Fast has gone in stand- 
ne mang so a head is i Personally, I'd like to see this| * | 
ent irom his reterence to “the! process advance more rapidly and| | 
wate brink-of-war tactics of Soviet deeply than it has watil now in scatchaest Tae that a ~ these. 
— affairs. How swiftly events the Soviet Union and most of the |), man! na : a The psf os 
ave refuted him! The issue of| people’s democracies as well asl oye y viola i at 4 Why 
Mainstream was hardly off the nar reap But Howard Fast sees Ke iol Yaa ethan eo bone ~ per 
e pad Tn hig | maese changes or dismisses them as 

a A eagerness to justify his break with’ 


ing at all—not even what the, 
commercial press admits. | of no account. But an American 


criminal acts, can be resolved. 


: : . ,./ expert who is by no means friendly 
the Communist movement he paints)i4 the Soviet Union thinks differ- 


‘a blacker picture than do the ene- ' 
‘mies of take in the Soviet|2tly., A Moscow dispatch in the 
Union he sees only a continuation “&™ York Times of Sept. 13, 1955 

of past evils. —five months before the Khrush-: 
chev report—quoted Prof. Harold: 


It is oe too that in cw J. Berman of Harvard Law School, 


cussing civil liberties the man who 
built his reputation as a historical 
novelist adopts a completely unhis- 
torical approach. “We have had 
news recently,” he writes, “that 
guilt by confession alone would no 
longer be part of-the Soviet legal 
system; but this is a far cry from | Worker of April 4, Sam_ Russell 

e meaning of our Fifth Amend-/reported from Moscow that a new 
_|ment, which guarantees that no ac-|law on court procedure is being: 
‘ leused, can be forced to give..evi.\prepared .that,, will, include: ex-’ 
idence against himself. in any form,” tending, the number eee 


r 
i. 
£ thooum oof Ss¢ fea bivow owes 


States authority on Soviet law,”| 
as saying that a “tremendous law 
reform movement” was under way 


in Russia, 
And recently, in the Daily! 


' © «fe 


. 
.. f 
> 


CrTbstirte ew: ‘¢ 


; ~~ - 4 ‘ , ' 
‘of sual iQ Dounting 3) #19708 eealo Buvdiow yeud edd jerks 


‘is moving forward. 
to this is to be blind to history. 


interview: 


Ta be blind peoples—the enemy at home. Re- 


gardless of differences on the So- 


The Mainstream article discloses| viet Union, let’s hope he lends a 


that Fast has 


what is not clear in The Worker hand in building the movement for 
tossed socialism here. 
away the compass of scientific so-, find American Communists stand- 
cialist principles and is steering by! ing shoulder to shoulder with him. 


If he does, he'll 


Dear Editor 


Alan Max's 
Column Wonderful 
Editor, The Worker: 
Alan Max’s column about Lit- 
tle Miss Missile was wonderful. 
But couldn’t he tell us something 
about the nutrition of the Mis- 
sile family? My own hunch is 
that they are sustained through 
the Milky Wav. I would like 
to go io Alan Max's next class 
on the subject. 


ae ee 


The Brave One 
And Dalton Trumbo 


Dear Editor, 

I should like to draw to your 
attention a very unusual, beau- 
tifully produced and_ sensitive 
picture “The Brave One.” With 
the exception of the child, who 
has the leading part, the entire 
cast is Mexican. It is located in 
a rural area of Mexico, and also 
includes a tour of Mexico City. 
The story revolves around a lit- 
tle boy’s struggle to keep his 
pet bull out of the bull ring. It 
is a charming story, presents a 
dignified portrayal of the Mexi- 
can adie and is beautifully 
acted. I would suggest that you 
list it in the movie guide, 

Last night on Channel 2, a 
reporter on the West Coast in- 


‘described as “a leading United teryiewed Dalton Trumbo. He 


said it was rumored that Trumbo 
had written “The Brave One.” 
Trumbo refused to say yes or 
no, and commented that he finds 
in this way he seems to get the 
credit for many good pictures, 


but is never blamed for the bad — 


ones. Then he spoke of the Hol- 
and mentioned 


od ace es 


Letters from Readers 


number of writers who either no 
longer are given the opportunity 
to write for the screen, or if 
they do, get no credit, and much 
lower pay. Trumbo explained 
that his pay is lower because 
his name was a drawing card 
and the script without his name 
is not worth as much. He ad- 
mitted to having written without 
credit two or three well known 
movies in the period since the 
hearings .in 1947. The whole 
interview was very interesting 
and must have been an eye- . 


opener for the listeners. 
BE Bi i. 1 
oO 


150 Face Death 
In Africa Trial 

April 9, 1957 
Dear Editor: 

A few months ago I read a 
trial account of 150 men and 
women in South Africa who had 
been active against that govern- 
ment’s racial policy. No further 


news has appeared in the Work- 
er. If found guilty those brave 
progressives face the penalty of 
death. Please tell us what hap- 
pened. 

Also on that issue, why not 
a picket-line demonstration in 
front of the S. African Consulate 
or at the U.N. I pledge to join 
that one and would just love 
to discuss policy while engaged 
in activity. “ 

What do you think of the idea 
of a full page of news in the 
Spanish language in the week- 
end paper. | | 
Finally please do not use that 
picture again of a woman nee 
adjusting the upper part of 
dress. ao 
| EY PAUL 
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aK The Worker 


on the 
scoreboard 


—-by lester rodney 


Polo Grounds Chats With Tommy Henrich 


And with Rookie Andre Rodgers 


IT WAS UPTOWN this week to the ancient rectan- 

lar Polo Grounds and a look at some of the new and 
some of the old members: of the baseball team we—and 
others—consigned to seventh place. We—and others—could 
always be very wrong, otherwise why bother to play the 


season? Anyhow, this day, 
browsing around the Giant dug- 
gut before a game with Pitts- 
burgh, we got coach Tommy 
Henrich’s imiéeresting opinions 
on teaching the art of batting, 
on Willie Mays, on imteresting 
rookie Andre Rodgers—and then 
we had a chat with the latter. 
Here goes. 

How do you find teaching 
hitting, we asked Henrich. The 
former Yankee “old reliable,” 
given the usual treatment by 
the clammy Yankee front office 
when his purposeful playing 
days were over, is starting a 
new career with the Giants. 

He pondered the question 
thoughtfully. He's a thoughtful 
guy, this keen eyed 44-year-old 
from Massilon, Ohie, as many 
American League baserunners 
ruefully discovered in the days 
when Tommy trapped short 
flies to right with rumners on Ist 
and 2nd and started doubleplays 
via a force throw to third. Di- 
*gest that one some other time. 
Now listen to Giant coach Hen- 
Sane 


“You can't really teach hitting 
in the way people think,” he 
said, “I try to show them some 
things, how to compensate: for 
what the pitcher out there is do- 
ing in certain situations, when te 
give up the idea of just swing- 
ing, and get a level bat against 
the ball. . . like with a man on 
Srd, two strikes and no balls. .” 

Do you look for “hitches” in 
batters’ swings? 

“Yes,” he said, and then qual- 
ified it. “But you don’t start 
with standard styles. You start 
with the way a particular hit- 
ter has developed his own style. 
Shucks, there have been se 


many good hitters hit so many | 


different ways. .” We wondered 
in this connection if Tommy had 
ever seen Mel Ott, the mighty 
little Giant who lifted his front 
leg stiffly into the air as the 
‘pitcher delivered — and wound 
up in the Hall of Fame. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Tommy, 
_ “Back in ’36 I was in the minors 
in Louisiana and saw Ott 
against Cleveland in an exhibi- 
tion game. I wondered why he 
didn't fall on his face, and Mel 
Harder, the Cleveland pitcher, 
apparently wondered the same 
thing. He fed Ott a beautiful 
change up and .. .”, here Hen- 
rich got up from the dugout 
bench and illustrated with a 
 lefthanded batting stance. His 
right leg went up stiffly and 
then Stayed there suspended. 
ke just held it like this, timed 
the wee and boom!” He shock 
his head. “You couldn’t_ teach 
_ anyone to do that in a thousand 
years. 

Teaching batting, in brief, is 
complex and “Tough,” grinned 
Henrich. 
Fs * 

WILLIE MAYS... I asked 
Henrich about him. After sce- 
ing.him steadily all spring, what 
was his opinion corisidering all 
he had. heard. os 

fientich | laid (:@'‘hand 


feoissiy eget) f 


shoulder for emphasis . and 
smiled faintly. 

“Let’s just say everything any- 
body said is true and then some. 
He is just fabulous. He'll just 

out there and do ANY- 
THING better than any one 


else. 

Tommy made a point about 
Mays. “Some people may think 
youre just gifted and just have 
to be pointed to the field and 
turned loose. Let me tell you, 
you need somethigg up here, 
above the eyes. That Mays is 
just full of baseball intelligence, 
extraordinary. When someone 
never throws to the wrong base, 
when he is almost never thrown 
out stealing, it's no accident.” 
{Later this day as the Giants 
won 1-0 Willie, the greatest 
fielding outfielder in the game, 
and top baserunner, belted one 
which caromed of the tin roof 
over the visiting bullpen 450 
feet away and scored the lone 


run a moment later. He made 


two fielding plays which would 
have been a story for anyone 
else, but were routine for him). 


Finally I asked Henrich’s 
opinion on Rodgers, the young 
rookie shortstop from the Ba- 
hamas with m3 three years of 
baseball background. Does his 
late coming to the game show 
itself in any way in his hitting? 

Tommy nodded yes. How? 
He illustrated with a swing. 
“He doesn't have that snap in 
his swing. It’s all strength and 
timing and athletic sense.” There 
have been a few good hitters 
whe didn’t have that snap at 
contact with the ball, but not 
many. 

Was that something he would 
_ up by playing the big 
eagues: 


Henrich considered the ques- 
tion. “I don't know,” he said 
frankly. “I'd like to see it al- 
ready. Though don’t get me 
wrong. He is a very promisi 
young player.” I got the feelm 
from Henrich that he might 
think Rodgers was being rushed 
a- bit in his development, could 
have taken a year in the hich 
minors to learn what he still 
needs to learn. Just a feeling. 

* 

THE SLIM yet strong look- 
ing 6 foot 3 inch Rodgers chat- 
ted about his odd career with 
just a brush of a British accent. 
He corrected one misconception, 
that he had only plaved cricket 
until starting baseball. 

“Actually I played softball 
for some six years,” the 23-year- 
old, “I don't see why people 
consider it so terribly different 
from baseball. The pitcher 
throws underhand instead of 
overhand, and the distances are 
shorter.” 

He was captain of his Nassau 
college team in soccer, cricket 
and softball and in 1951 made 
the Bahamas Allstar cricket 
team for a tourney in Jamaica. 
He doesn't think cricket hurt 
his eventual switch to a base- 


ball ca 


eis ite eet) be 


: r. On the contrary, “I. 
‘bolieve it helped me in hitting’ 


DON’T LAUGH at those fel- 
lows lifting weights at the local 
YMCA, 


Science shows they’re on the 
right track. 

Some of the things proven by 
weight lifters have Tolped show 
us we've just begun to tap the 
potentiality of the human y. 

It’s still a newsworthy event 
for someone to run a mile’ in less 
than four minutes, but there are 
scientists who believe the figure 
of 3:50%s well within reach. 

Our athletes, say experts who 
have conducted detailed studies 
in the field, could de much bet- 
ter than they do—if they trained 
more carefully and ate less. 

Our topflight golfers, for ex- 
ample, might well be expected to 
improve their scores by at least 
a half dozen strokes per 18 holes 
in tournament play. 

All of this is based on a study 
that has been conducted by a 
Canadian research organization 
in Toronto called Sports Col- 
lege, which has been engaged 
for more than a decade in studies 
aimed at raising standards of 
physical fitness. 

* 

ONE of the conclusions reach- 
ed is that practically all per- 
formances in all sports could be 
improved by about 25 percent 
with better training. 

The running triumphs of Emil 
Zatopek of Czechoslovakia at the 
1952 Olympics, for example, 
were once considered to be an 
absolute: marvel of human effi- 
ciency. But Vladimir Kuts of the 


Soviet Union proved in Mel- 


— 


low pitches in any case,” he ex- 
plained. “In cricket the bowler 
is aiming for a low wicket with 
his overarm pitches and the bat 
is shaped much like this one ex- 
cept the hitting surface is flat.” 

His hardball baseball career 
started when a visiting Ameri- 
can Navy crew in Nassau asked 
about competition for a game. 
The then 18-year-old Rodgers 
szid they only played softball 
and the sailors said te bring a 
softball team and play baseball 
w’th the Navy equipment. They 
did, and lost only 8-4, Rodgers 
getting two hits. 

Someone recommended him 
to a Giant scout soon after and 
he came over to their Florida 
camp and opened eyes. In °54 
he started with Olean in a 
Class D League and has moved 
up steadily, last year playing in 
Daflas, where he was a prime 
favorite. As a colored player, he 
took some riding in some South- 
ern towns from some fans, seme- 
thing to which he was not ac- 
customed, but it never threw 
him, and stories from Dallas 
tell of him digging in and belt- 
ing the ball immediately after 
being thrown out. 

Hew good a prospect is he? 
The Cards offered $100,000 for 
him last spring on the bass of 
his piay in the Class C North- 
ern League in 1955. He is a 
rangy, picture shortstop afield. 
I've never seen a_ superior 
throwing arm on a _ shortstop. 
The figures suggest he can belt 
the ball. The question is, can 
he belt it in the majors this 
soon? 

How, I asked him, do you 
like New York? “I haven’t had 
time for sightseeing yet,” he 
smiled. 

How much softball is played 
in the Bahamas? 

“Now there < gone base- 
ball play,” he said. Youngsters 
were taking up the hardball 


game. 


Did he think his oT. 
ig 


making it from there to the 
time, might stimulate interest in 
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Sports 
| Are Athletes Near Ultimate?’ 


bourne in 1956 that Zatopek’s 
training techniques could be 
used to produce even more amaz- 
ing ormances. 

Using scores devised especially 
for their tests, Sports College 
scientists discovered that aill- 
round athletes fell far below 
their theoretical maximums. The 
ideal figure was set at 120. 
Football players averaged 83; 
basketball players 76; hockey 
players, 72; baseball and tennis 
players, 71. Pele vaulters, who 
require an amazing combination 
of talents, averaged 88—a testi- 
mony perhaps to the fact that 
only the most coordinated of 
athletes even attempt this event. 

Ernest La France, who wrote 
an article on this subject for 
the newspaper Parade back in 
back in 1955, noted: 

“Most of the athletes tested 
were curprisingly low in strength, 
considered one of the basic req- 
uisites for endurance and geod 
play. Only one in 17 could do 25 
two-hand push-ups without dif- 
ficulty. Only one in 74 could do 
a one-arm push-up. Only one in 
62 could do # one-arm pull-up 
with a bar. 

“Speed, another prime requi- 
site of good play, was also con- 
spicuous by its absence. Except 
for sprinters, middle - distance 
runners and basketball players, 

ae Six 


no athlete rated higher 
points out of 10.” 

The scientists found the aver- 
age time a baseball player takes 
to-run from first te second with 
a five-foot lead is four seconds. 
Yet the average time for a ball 
to move from the pitcher (includ- 
ing wind-up) to. the catcher and 
back to second base fs only 3.5 
seconds. This makes the aver- 
age player trying to seal sec- 
oné@ almost sure of being thrown 


out. 
Yet Ty Cobb could do the 


distance in three seconds flat. 
And any baseball player 
could increase his speed by a 
plying some elementary tech- 
nigues that most sprinters learn 


early. 
* 


THE BASEBALL PLAYERS 
who scorn track men could 
learn a few things from the men 
they ridicule. 

The Sports College experts 
figured, for example, that a 
runner could by practice im- 
prove his speed by three te four 
seconds. In the field this would 
mean more caught balls. A mere 
one-tenth of a second over 25 
yards would inerease the field- 
ing coverage by three feet. 

Exercises develop greater 
srength. Ceaching experts who 
once shied away from weight 
lifting because they were afraid 
it would make their athletes 
“muscle bound” now endorse it 
publicly. Tests prove the throw- 
ing speed. of baseball pitchers 
has been increased markedly by 
exercises. Bob Richards, Olym- 

ic pole valut champion, took 
fi own exercise weights with 
him to Melbourne. 

The studies disclosed also 
that “virtually all athletes were 
found overweight for top effi- 
ciency.” Baseball players, no 
doubt mindful of the fact they 
can do quite a bit ef eating at 
the expense of their employers, 
eat far too much. They average, 
say the studies, 14 pounds of ex- 
cess fat—as compared, for ex- 
ample, with football players, 
whe average but eight. 

There's a lot more to sports 
efficiency than weight lifting, 
running and dieting, but stu- 
dies in recent years hive estab- 
lished conclusively that the 
human body imposes far less in 
the way of limitation on accom- 
plishment than does the- mind. 
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ON GIANTS, KC: Sends 2 Bucks 


Dear Rodney: 


Your baseball picks are all right, at least for the Ist spots. Al- 
though I think everybody is downgrading the Chicago White Sox. 
With a good year out of Minoso and Doby (and why not?) and a 
little slip from Mantle (and why net?) the White Sox could take 


it all. 


My main disagreement is with your two 7th place picks. The 
Giants and Kansas City will wmd up ne worse than FIFTH -and 
both could make the first division. Your KC “farm club” bit, al- 
though containing elements of truth, has been overdone. The trade 
HELPED KC and they will win lots of games from A.L. contend- 


ers. 


You have Breoklyn too far up. A 27-game winning year is a 
freak, not likely to repeat. Especially with Newk’s tempermental 
troubles. He could balloon to 32 wins or slump to 15, which is 


more likely! 


The Giants for the Ist division—KC fer at least 5th—and me 


for the paper. Enclosed $2... .H.W. 


House Group Bares Plunder 


(Continued from Page 2) 


to $1,500—an increase of $500 
per city family. 

Of this $590 increase, hew- 
ever that the city censumer 
family paid on the average, 
only $45 went to the farmer, his 
share rising. from $420.in 1947 
te $465 in 1956. Thus, nine per- 
cent of the increase went to the 
farmers and 91 percent went 
elsewhere 


The subcommittee —_ 
that it had not gone into the in- 


fluence on food prices of trading 


stamps, corporation 
‘vertical ‘integration of » produc: 


rrols 
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activities, and other practices. 
These “investigations will be- the 
next phase of the subcommittee’s 
activities.” 

It is expected here that there 
will be wide demands from trade 
unions, consumer ups, and 
other civic tions for 
copies of the su mittee re- 
port which is entitled “Food Cost 
Trends.” | 

It is. obtainable gratis from 
Rep. Harold BD. Cooley, chair 
man of the House Agriculture 
Committee, or Rep. Victor Am- 
fuso, chairman of the Consumers 


Study subcommittee. Both are 


-» located) in the House Office 
Building.''° ene 
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Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s Appeal 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ones will stay in the air for a 
longer time or come down with 
the rain and the snow. How long 
it will take before everything 
‘carried up in the air by the ex- 
plosions which have taken place 
till now has disappeared, no one 
can say with any certainty. Ac- 
cording to some estimates, this 


"s 
Our readers are urged to 


write to President Eisen- 
hower to back the plea of 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, and 
Pope Pius, to end the tests 
of nuclear weapons. Many 
will doubtless solicit their 


organizations to do likewise. 
v 


aa 


will be the case not earlier than 
thirty or forty years from now. 
What we can state with cer- 
tainty, however, is that the ra- 
dioactive clouds will constantly 
be carried by the winds around 
the globe and that some of the 
dust, by its own weight, or by 
being brought down by rain, 
snow, mist and dew, little by 
little will fall.down on the hard 
_gurface of the earth, into the 
rivers and into the oceans. 
Particularly dangerous are the 
elements combining leng life 
with a relatively strong -efficient 
radiation. Among them stren- 


tium-90 takes the first place. It 
is present in very large amounts 
in the radioactive dust. Cobalt- 
60 must also be mentioned as 
particularly dangerous. 

: * 


THE radioactivity in the air, 
increased threugh these ele- 
ments, will not harm us from 
the outside, not being strong 
enough to penetrate the skin. 
But the danger which has to 
be stressed above all the others 
is the one which arises from our 
drinking radioactive water and 
our eating radioactive food as a 
consequence of the increased 
radioactivity inthe air. 

Following the explosions of 
Bikini and Siberia rain falling 
over Japan has, from time to 
time, been so radioactive that 
the water from it cannot be 
drunk. And not only there: re- 
ports of radioactive rainfall are 
coming from all parts of the 
world where analyses have re- 
cently been- made. In several 

laces, the water has proved to 
* so radioactive that it was un- 
fit for drinking. 

Wherever radioactive  rain- 
waiter is found the soil is also 
radioactive—and ina higher de- 
gree. The soil is more radioac- 
tive not only by the downpour, 
but also from radioustive dust 
falling on it. And with the soil 
the vegetation will also have be- 
come radioactive. | 


radioactive elements de- 


posited in the soil pass into the 
plants where they are stored. 
This is of importance, for as_a 
result of this process it may he 
the case that we are threatened 
by a considerable amount ef 
radioactive elements. 

The radioactive elements in 
grass, when eaten by animals 
whose meat is used for food, 
will be absorbed and stored in 
our bodies. 

| * 

WHAT this storing ef radio- 
active material implies is clear- 
ly demonstrated by the observa- 
tions made when, at one occa- 
sion, the radioactivity of the Co- 
lumbia River in North America 
was analyzed. The radieactivity 
was caused bY the atomic plants 
at Hanford, which produce 
atomic energy for industrial pur- 
poses, and which empty their 
waste water into the river. 

The radioactivity of the river 
watcr was insignificant. But the 
radioactivity of the river plank- 
ton was 2,000 times higher, that 
of the ducks eating the plankton 
40,000 times higher, that of the 
fish 150,000 times higher. In 
young swallows fed on msects 


caughtuby theix , parents. in , the. . 
river, the radioactivity was S00 jr, 


000 times higher and in the egg 
yolks of water birds more ‘than 


1,000,000 times higher. 

From official and _ unoffi- 
cial sources we have been as- 
sured, time and time again, that 
the increase in radioactivity of 
the air does not exceed the 
amount which the human body 
can tolerate without any harm- 
ful effects. This is just evading 
the problem. 


* 

EVEN if not directly affected 
by the radioactive material in 
the air, we are indirectly affected 
through that which has fallen 
@own, is falling down, and will 
fall down. We are absorbing 
this through radioactive drink- 
ing water and through animal 
and vegetable foodstuffs, to the 
same extent as radioactive ele- 
ments are stored in the vegeta- 
tion of the region in which we 
live. Unfortunately for us, na- 
ture hoards what is falling down 
from the air. 

None of the radioactivity of 
the air, brought into existence 
by the exploding of atom bombs, 
is so unimportant that it may 
not, in the long run, become a 
danger to us through increasing 
the amount of radioactivity 
stored in our nasties. 


WHAT ARE THE diseases 
caused by internal radiation? 
the same diseases that are 
known to be caused by external 
radiation. 


They are mainly serious bloed 
diseases. If the cells in the bone 
marrow are damaged by radia- 
tion they will produce toe few 
er abnormal, degenerating bleod 
corpuscles. Both cases lead to 
blood diseases and, most often, 
to death. These were the dis- 
eases that killed the victims of 
X-rays and radium rays. 

It was one ef these diseases 
that attacked the Japanese fish- 
ermen who were surprised in 
their vesse] by radioactive ashes 
falling down 240 miles from 
Bikini after the explosion of a 
hydrogen bomb. With one ex- 
ception, they were all saved, 
being strong and relatively mild- 
lv affected, through continuous 
bloed transfusions. 

In the cases cited, the radia- 
tion came from the outside. It 
is unfortunately very probable 
that the internal radiation af- 
fecting the bone marrow and 
lasting for years will have the 
same effect, particularly since 
the radiation goes from the bone 
tissue to the boxe marrow. 

* 

NOT OUR OWN health only 
is threatened by internal radia- 
tion, but also that of our de- 
scendants. The fact is that the 
celis of the reproductive organs 
are particularly vulnerable to 
radiation. To the profound 
damage of these cells corre- 
sponds a profound damage to 
our deseendants. 

To find out how the existing 
radioactive radiation has affect- 
ed posterity, comparative studies 
have been made between the 
descendants of doctors who have 
been using X-ray appartus for 

ears and those doctors who 
oe not. Among the descend- 
ants of radiologists, a percent- 
age of still births of 1.403 was 
found, while the percentage 
among the nonradiologists was 

1,222. 

In the first group, 6.01 per 
cent of the children had con- 
genital defects, while only 4.82 
per cent in the second. 

It must be remembered that 
even the weakest of internal ra- 
diation can have harmful effects 
on our descendants. 

The total effect .of the damage 
done to descendants of ancestors 
who have been exposed to radio- 
active rays will not, in accord- 
ance with the laws of genetics, 
be apparent in the generations 
coming immediately after ws. 
The full effects will appear only 
109 or 200 years later. 

We are forced to regard every 
increase jn..the existing danger 


'through...; further. a of 
y atom 


radioactive elements 


bomb explosions as a catastfo-“ 


phe that must be prevented 

under every circumstance. 
There can be no question of 

doing anything else, if only for 

the reason that we cannot take 
the responsibility for conse- 
uences it might have for our 
escendants. 


. 

THEY ARE threatened by the 
greatest and most terrible dan- 

er. 
eThat radioactive elements cre- 
ated by us are found in nature 
is an astonishing event in the 
history of the earth. And of the 
human race. To fail to con- 
sider its importance and its con- 
sequences would be a folly for 
which humanity would have te 
pay a terrible price. When pub- 
lice opinion hes been created 
in the countries concerned and 
among ail nations, an opinion 
informed of the dangers _in- 
volved in going on with the 
tests and led by the reason 
which this information imposes, 
then the statesmen may reach 
an agreement to stop the ex- 
periments. 

A public opinion of this kind 
stands in need of plebiscites or 
of forming of committees to ex- 
press itself. It works through 
just being there. 

The end of further 
ments with atom bombs would 
be like the early sun rays of 
hope which suffering humanity 
is longing for. 
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THE WORKER 


Donations received during 
week April 15 to April 22 in- 
cluded: 

R., New York, $20; AWM, New Yerk, $5; 
Coney Island, $3; Chelsea Lincoln £¢., 
$15; Sadie, New York, $2. 

Lower East Side, $14; Anacortes, Wash., 
$10; Progressive bakers group, $50; J.C., 
New York, $1; H. Alfred, $1(9. 

E.N., New York, $2; 1.S., New York, $16; 
Breeklyn friend, $10; B, New York, $1@; 
New Werk, $10. 

New Werk, $20; New York, $10; New 
York, $5; Anna R, New York, $50; Rebec- 
ca, Bronx, $3. 

North Dakota, $10; Breoklyn, TB, $2; 


Restaurant workers, $26: Denver, Cole., 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
first-class citizenship. 

® Give an opportunity for 
those in the North to “act in com- 
mon on a great issue with the 
Southern ‘freedom fighters.’ ” 

® Protest the curtailment of 
the NAACP and attempts to out- 
law the organization in a num- 
ber of Southern states. 

® “Protest violence directed at 
those in the South who assert 
their dignity and stand up _for 
ejuality and freedom.” 

e “Press for civil rights legis- 
lation before Congress which, for 
the lirst time since Reconstruciion 
davs, has a chance to be enact- 


ed.” 
* 


ALREADY the pilgrimage of- 
fice has arranged with bus lines 
and railroads for transporting 
New Yorkers. “The Freedom 
Special,” a train reserved for pil- 
grims, will leave Penn Station at 
7:30 the morning of May 17. 
Round trip fare on the “Free- 
dom Special” will be $9.55. 
Large organizations are beig ask- 
ed to reserve an entire coach of 
58 seats on the special train. by 
paving for the seats in advance 
and then selling them to organi- 
zation members. 


In addition to the New York 
“Freedom Special” there are 
similar trains already chartered 
for Baltimore and -Philade!ph‘a, 
and there is talk of a special 
from oBston. From Los Angeles 
and the San Francisco Bay Area 
pilgrimage promoters have 
pleiges that 3,000 will go by 
bus, train and plane to Wash- 
ington. 

The pilgrimage staff has also 
obtained 50 buses on which the 
roundtrip fare will range from 
$5 to $6. Organizations may 
charter an entire bus through 
the pilgrimage office, or smaller 
/arganizations ,and ; clubs .may 


take blocks of} iten, tickets, 4 out for volunteer Worker's : for. (the Haymar 
Spokesmen for foc 


1 orimage 
stvéssed ‘the ‘necesSity’ for mak- 


experi- | 


Prayer Piigrimage Preparatic 
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Harvester Firm Hasn't Changed 
Its Outlook Much Since 1886 


By SAM KUSHNER workers, 2600 are in the large 
CHICAGO — “The Harvester; UAW bargaining umt. From year 
companys policy hasn't changed to year the question has arisen as 


much since the days of Haymarket 1, Whether the company is going 
in 1886. They are using every) 1 
rotten device to beat down their 0 keep this plant up. Meanwhi:e 
empolyees.” This is the statement the company in a vicious speedup 
— cat gee — by = and rate cutting drive is trying to 
the local union olicers of local heat the workers down. 
1308 of the United Auto Workers, But the McCormick workers are 
which represents the 2600 produc-|  ~ ane 
tion and maintenance workers at 0t taking this chiselling lying 
ithe historic Chicago McCormick down. They have voted to saut 
works. ithe plant down unless’ the company 
F As May Day 1957 approaches, stops the rate cutting and speedup. 
t xe McCormick workers face a new By a vote of 1685 to 223 the work- 
crisis—JOBS. As described by Mc- ers yoted to strike. Authorization 
Cormick workers this is the situa--fo, strike action has been asked 
from the international union. 


tien they find themselves in today. 
| The American farmers are in : 
trouble. They can’t buy farm im- ergs. the workers - - so 
plements. The plant is an eld one. : sisi "hi mi ial “¢ " ie 
Some of the buildings that com- mao a of om ha r "ame 
prise the McCormick Works today sane than 93 years > ara? “wy 
are the same ones that exis are — | : 
4 thet canted i the cempany. Fifteen pereent of 
the workers are over sixty years of 


1886. The company has shown a 
lack of foresight; it hz ‘us 

of foresight; it has refused to age and less than five percent 
‘under the age of 30. 


reinvest its huge profits in a mod- 
ernization program. .: 
* ' For 75 long years McCormick 
THE 7.000 WORKERS who workers have fought against con- 
used to have jobs, at the MeCor- ditions imposed. by the company’. 
mick Works have been reduced As long ago as 1685, ‘The Alarm, 
by half. Of the 3,500 current which called itself “A Socialist 
* ———--—-—_ |"‘Weekly,” and was edited by Albert 
R. Parsons; of Haymarket fame, 
FUND DRIVE reported on the struggles of tuese 
workers. In the April 18 issue of 
$10, (In Memory -ef Billi Dietrieb). that year, the full front page of 
Dora, N.E. Bronx, 810; Alex, N.E. “The Alarm” reported on tne 
Bronx, $10; Tessie, N.E. Bronx, $5; 8. 
Smith, $15; E.S., Chicago, $5. 
K:F., Riehmend, Ind., 83; PRN. $2: workers. 


strike struggles ef the McCormick 
Here are some of tue 
ote Bream, 8; JX., San Preusees, | headlines. in this story. “VICTO- 

Writers club, C.P., 980; Chelsea, $65; RY! — Sixteen hundred proletarians 
Lower East Side, $2; Greek friends, $25. engage in a battle fer bread—Mc- 
chara semanian Amerians, £¢: Cormick’s Great Reaper Factory 
Groeery clerks, $13; C.H., New Yerk, $10. Deserted by }ts Workingmen —_ 
oe NW Brom, $10; N.H., Sullivan, THE MEN fired upon and 
fine Riana slaughtered by the Police. | 

HLS., NYC, $10; Maryland friends, $30; The workers won that strike 
Maryland friends, $100. . . 

$$$ $$$ — ‘against wage cutting and speedup. 

'The company offered a “compro- 

mise.” The men turned it down, 

“The Alarm” reports. The com- 

; ; ‘pany finally caved in-and promised 

ing reservations for buses and | 9 recriminations against the strik- 
bus seats ten days in advance. ers. 

There will be travel accom- | An interesting sidelight into the 
odations for older persons in an nature of the company is revealed 
by the Socialist newspaper. In a 
short item called “the Water Cios- 
et,” they write: “Some months 2go 
‘a mam was appointed as overseer 
of the McCormick factory water 
saat pega Pawca? advised to closet. His duties consisted in 
make reservations in advanee. ‘keeping minute account of t:oce 

Individuals are asked by pil- who visit this place and report the 
grimage organizers to arrange same. A man who went there 
car pools to Jeave New York three times’ in one day was dis- 
City no later than 6 A.M. on charged. The slaves were not per- 
pilgrimage day. mitted to stay more than two 

It is planned that all pilgrims , minutes.” 
will return to the city the same | 
day after the ceremonies at the 


eee 


auto earavan to leave from the 


headquarters at 6 A.M. on the 
day of pilgrimage. Those wish- 
ing to take advantage of this 


° 
ON FEBRUARY 6, 1886 the 


Lincoln Memorial. McCormick workers found them- 


RANDOLPH, who speaks also ‘selves locked out. The March 6 
for Roy Wilkins, NAACP execu- sue of “The Alarm, reports a 
tive secretary, and the Rev. Mar- speech made by Albert Parsons to 
tin Luther King, Jr., of Mont- the locked eut workers. He Said: 
gomery, both co-sponsors of the ‘The strike of last April at the 
pilerimace, said last week: | McCormick works was settled on 

“We urce thousands of white ithe basis that none of the men de 
persons to take part in the pil- served on ry meme Shs = . 
grimage.” be discharged for their disloya y. 

ole This agreement has been watitonly 

Randolph also said the spon- | violated and every one of the men 
oalancoaget — pepe en . were not only discharged but 


2 blacklisted.” He also spoke on the 
contribute funds und also to get | fact that wages were cut by 40 per- 
thousands of workers to attend.” | 


‘ 7 ‘cent for some workers. 

Phe Rev. King said later that | Resutting from the McCormick 
the pilgrimage was “urgent at land ot er struggles, the Certral 
this tune because of tne reia- ‘FT abor Union called for an e°7:t 
tively smoo-h way in which the }... 1y demonstration on Mz", 
Dix'vcrats have been able to 4996. In the Avril 24, 1886 ise 

b'ecl and bottle up civil rights | “Ty a oe Boer Ag 
legislation.” The Re ac of Alarm, ee heer 

«pipe we ) mo “AS one story is headlined—“EIGU 
not aimed at the President, he OUR.” The sub headlin-s 
said, adding: “We are appe:l- ‘stite the following: “A monster 
ing to the conscience of the na- Street Parade ard Demonstration 
+190 a on Lake Front Next Sunday—Cen- 
It is understood that political tral Labor Unioer will turn out 

ercanizations will not participate ‘10,000 men.” 

in the pilgrimage, but individual The point of assembly was Hay- 

members of political groups may |), * a iapee cen 
do so pe sah ae individuals Or a | market square. This was the s cams 
, of the great Haymarket Meeting. 


members of churches, umons are ~ ,, , : 
ether organizations, ba ra The Alarm,” under hed eon 
The pilgrimage office has.a call ship of Parsons, one of the May- 
_imarket martyrs, said, “The affair., ... 
meeting) | pronaiises )'t 
7 i be 


vi ene of Chicago's greatest 
labor demonstrations.= © <0". 


each evening and 
‘noon’ * AE 


Saturday after- 


Tet ts. 
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UTTTERS 10 
THE EDITOR 


Congyatulates Shields on 


Latin American Story 
THE BRONX, N. Y., 
April 7, 1957 

Editor, The Worker: 

I wish to congratulate Art 
Shields very much for his fine 
piece about the “Little Hitlers 
in America,” which you sarcas- 
tically call members of the “Free 
World.” It was about time that 
The Worker gave some space 
to denounce before the Ameri- 
can public who those gentlemen 
are, and who in this U.S. is 
backing them. 

It is this kind of subjects we 
readers want to read in The 
Worker, instead of erudite, long 
stories over what is happening 
everywhere in the world, except 
in our own backyard where such 
“great defenders of democracy,” | *°"™ : 
like Trujillo, Somoza, Castillo | | cs 
Armas, Batista, Rojas Pinilla, old interests, sugar 
Perez Jimenez, et al,—receive banana _ interests, copper 
medals from President Eisen- _ ests, 
hower (case of Perez Jimenez) interests. 
for being “good boys” to the It is a 
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interests, 
inter- 


and all kind of stinking 


shame that The Work- 


UNITED SOCIALIST RALLY FOR MAY DAY 


% End Segregation—Enforce the Constitution 
%& Restore the Bill of Rights 
%& Ban Nuclear Weapons—End the Tests 
% Withdraw Troops of All Countries from Foreign 
Territories 
Speakers: 
A. J. MUSTE, Editor “Liberation” 
CONRAD LYNN, NAACP Attorney, 
Washington Movement 
. E. 8. DuBOIS, Noted Negro Historian, Sociologist, Writer 
DOROTHY DAY, GEORGE BLAKE CHARNEY, 
Editor, “Catholic Worker” N. Y. State Chairman, 
JOHN T. McMANUS, Communist Party 
Editor, National Guardian MYRA TANNER WEISS, 
BERT COCHRAN, Vice-Pres. Candidate, 


Editor, American Socialist Socialist Workers Party 


CLIFFORD T. MeAVOY, Chairman, Committee for Socialist Unity 
CENTRAL PLAZA, Second Avenue & 7th St. 
Wednesday, May 1—7:30 P.M. 


Contribution: $1 00 


will speak on Pilgrimage to 


Entertainment: Earl Robinson, etc. 


er very seldom does something 


concerning Latin America. It 


looks like if American Imperial- 


ism is only harmful in Asia or 
Africa, and not right on our 
door. 

Please keep _ bang-banging 
against Latin American jackals 
at the service of Yankee Impe- 
rialism. 

Sincerely, 


JUAN A. MENDEZ 
ae 


Too Much Faith 

In Legal Defense? 
CHICAGO 

Dear Editor: 

Please let me ask a few foolish 
questions of your paper and 
you: organization. Why have 
you placed so much faith in a 
legal defense against the Smith 
Act? If you had gone out and 
asked any worker on the street, 
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Mollie & Tony 


“he would have told you not .to 


look for any justice from the 
bosses’ courts and their laws. 
Why don’t you take your case 
to the people? Don’t you really 
believe that it is the people’s 
rights that are being taken 
away? It looks to me as if the 
right to speak out against cap- 
italism has already been lost by 
you people. I think you have lost 
that right for all of us, simply by 
ignoring the power of the pe ople 
and trying to outsmart the peo- 
ple’s enemies in their own courts. 


Don’t you see that your sep- 
aratist stand on the Negro ques- 
tion widens the split in the work- 
ing class. Instead of driving the 
prejudiced minded white worker 
away by all this show of super- 
duper torch bearing for SOCIAL 
RIGHTS for Negroes, why don't 
show him how working-class dis- 
unity hurts his living «standard? 
It seems to me that since 95 per- 
cent of the Negro population are 
workers, that they would trust 
you more if you strove for unity 
for the sake of the common good. 
The stinging shame of social 
discrimination takvs second place 
to the real tragedy economic dis- 
crimination for all nationalities. 
Can't you see that you promote 
disunity among the discriminated 
nationalities, Indian, Mexican, 
Puerto Rican, and Jewish by con- 
stantly harping on only Negro 
problems. I hope you win your 
cases against the Smith Act for 
the sake of us all. I pray that you 
find an approach to fighting dis- 
crimination against Negroes in 
particular that will show all 
American workers that it weak- 


MAY DAY 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ade permits were ruthlessly de- 
nied by police embued with a 
McCarthyite spirit. But the May 
Day parades are growing ever 
bigger in the winit as a whole. 
There are millions of marchers 
in China alone, and millions in 
other parts of the world. And 
I'm confident that American 
workers will join the world 
stream of labor again. 

May Day was established as 
an international holiday at the 
suggestion of the young Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in 1889, 
And the slogan: “Workers of the 
World Unite” will be realized 
again. 


DANGER 


(Continued from Page 8) 


much easier if the labor leaders 
stopped playing ostrich on the 
civil rights issue in the day-to- 
day affairs of the unions. The 
anti-union politicians and em- 
ployers would be much weaker 
before a labor movement sup- 
ported solidly by the organized 
Negro people’s movement. 

This is indicated by a para- 
graph from an editorial in the 
Negro newspaper, the Louisiana 
Weekly, of New Orleans, discus- 
sing the Beck issue: 

“In the hearings into the ac- 
tivities of Mr. Beck we could 
not help but see a parallel situa- 
tion in the South. Here we have 
Congressmen and Senators who 
are sworn to uphold the law of 
the land but who have some 
strange way of getting around it 
when it comes to treating the 
Negro as a full fledged citizen. 
Negroes have long been defraud- 
ed out of decent schools, ade- 
quate recreational and hospital 
facilities; they have been short- 
changed out of their political 
rights by chicanery, intimida- 
tion and violence at the hands 
of the political underlings of 
those ‘duly’ elected legislators. 
Recently about 100 Southern 
Congressmen sent a ‘Manifesto’ 
of defiance to the U..S. Supreme 
Court ruling outlawing segrega- 
tion. Presently they are planning 
a filibuster on the civil rights 
legislation.” 

This is a better defense of la- 
bor than labor is presently put- 
ting up for civil rights against 
these legislative racists. And any 
labor leader who can tell which 
side his political bread is butter- 
ed on ought to be able to take a 


SOCIALISM 


(Continued from Page 10) 
already enjoys the greatest indus- 


ens their own struggle for the ‘trial plant in the world. Even in 


better things in life. 
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GREETINGS TO ALL 
WORKERS ON 


1934 the Committee on National 
Survey of Potential Product Capac- 
ity reported that every family of 


‘four in our country could be pro- 
‘vided with an income of $4,400 a 


year at 1929 prices if America’s pro- 
'ductive resources were used to the 
‘full and their product equally di- 
rea — all families. Since 
; then, the productivity of American 
GREETINGS : = = industry has taken another great 
leap forward, and close at hand for 
the coming generation is the chal- 
‘lenge of the full utilization of the 
‘techniques of automation and the 
nuclear H-bomb days are opposed f/resources of atomic energy. These 
te Capttaliom. | ‘forces are too vast for private con- 
Gloria & Carl Jefferson |} trol. But half of our industrial pro- 
duction is controlled by 500 corp- 
orations—a tiny percentage of the 
May Day greetings, Jasper Smith, Jr., ’ ies le. Socialism, by ger eae 
Providence, R. I. the huge trusts, would place a 

— mm this enormous productive equip- 
| ment in the hands of society as a 

GARMENT WORKERS GREET |. 
the contrary, a considerable amount 
of such decentralization and free 
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, ; g 25,000 people and injuring 
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(5) 3 Inherit the Wind, National 
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| Johns Hopkins — ‘denbemnatars on Lg] Abner, St. James a different way than the professors 


| eo Savoyards, Shakespearewrights 264!figured. The professors had also 
i a e aie W. 87th St. , 2 isaid, “a lot of persons could get 


Face the Nation— panel ( (2) 4 : hurt if an accident sent radio ac- 
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‘Odyssey (2) 5. The Arab World| To Speak Tuesday was packed. 
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5 4 7 
(2) Dr. W.E.B. DuBois and Paul’ that in the event of an explosion 


, ole | 
D Pike (7 
carries on the militant, ‘Outlook (4) $0 Weekend news Robeson will speak Tuesday eve- like this some people wouldn't 


Meet the Press (4) 6. Guest: Rob-;ning at a rally celebrating the, show the effects of the radiation 
ert F. Kennedy, chief counsel|“rebirth of Ghana” and the sec-: for 20 years and the current limi- 
for Senate Comm. investigating ond anniversary of the Asia- Afri-' tations statuté on damage suits 


tims pressed damage suits.” 

But the score or more Federal 
judges from several mid-Western 
states who heard them. exploded in 
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Will Lanza P 
Into Dewey - Luciano Deal? 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


Will the State Legislature's 
watchdog committee—which opens 
its probe Monday into the Joseph 
(Socks) Lanza parole case — go 
back some years and look into the 
role of former Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey in the 1946 freeing of the 
gangster Charles (Lucky) Luciano 
after he served 942 years of a 30- 
to-50 year prison sentence? This) 
question has become the subject 
of considerable speculation in local 
political circles. 

The committee, a Republican- 


controlled bady, has been secretly 
questioning P. Vincent (Duke) 
Viggiano, Democratic leader in the’ 
9nd A.D. and 
law, to determine what if any role 
he played in springing Lanza on 
Feb. 16 ofter Lanza was picked! 
up Feb. 5 for parole violation. 


Lanza, once operator of the 
city’s fish rackets, was paroled un- 
der Dewey's administration in 
1950 after serving seven years of 
a seven-and-a-half-to-fifteen year 
sentence for extortion. 

Lanza is back in Sing Sing after 
James R. Stone, State Parole Board 
member, appointee of Gov. Har- 
riman, resigned under GOP 
charges that he restored the pris- 
oner to parole status as part of a 
“political fix.” | 

But reports persist that Republi- 
can politicos, too, have had a hand 
in the Lanza “fix.” 

e 

VINCENT A. MARSICANO, 
assistant attorney general and Re- 
publican leader in the 2nd A.D.., 
and Vincent Fanelli, administrative 
assistant to the Board of Elections 
and long-time Republican power 
in the Lower East Side, have been’ 


Lanza’'s brother-in-| 


|he said, is highlighted by the fact 


named as having been involved in 
the Lanza affair. 


Marsicano has already testified 
he introduced Viggiano to Stone 
before the /atter restored Lanza 
to parole. | 

It is questionable, however, that 
the .Republican-controlled _com- 
mittee is in a mood to spread on 
the record of the public hearing 
the full bi-partisan nature of the 
hd Cg Te, Semen oe 

Joachim Joesten, of Hartsville, 
Mass., author of “The Luciano 
Story” and “Dewey, Luciano and 
I” has suggested that the Lanza 
investigators also go after the truth 
of the Dewey-Luciano deal. This, 
Joesten declared, is “one of th 
most intriguing and best-guarded 
secrets in New York politics.” 

The mystery of the Luciano case, 


that Luciano got his commutation 
from Gov. Dewey, who as district 
attorney 10 years earlier charged 
Lucky had committed “the most 
loathsome types of crime.” 

The consequence of Dewey's 
freeing of Luciano and his depor- 
tation to. Italy, Joesten asserted, 
was the tragic increase of the nar- 
cotic drug traffic in the U.S. when 
the gangster, according to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Narcotics, had be- 
come the king-pin in Italy-to-Am- 
erica dope smuggling. 

* 


JOESTEN branded as false 
Dewey's statement that he com- 
muted Luciano’s sentence because 
the gangster served the war effort 
by. offering important. information 
about Italy from behind prison 
wals. 

Luciano, Joesten said, was a 
“proper object” for prosecutor 
Dewey, a “young man in a hurry” 


exposure 
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rs Look 


who was setting his sights on build- 
ing up a racket-busting reputation. 
Luciano, it was said, had ordered 
if not personally committed many 
murders, controlled many rackets 
and may very well have been a 
vice-racket boss. 


But, according to the writer, 
Dewey failed to get evidence for 
a homicide or dope rap, so he 
cracked down on the prostitution 
ring. Hundreds of prostitutes and 
madams facing stiff prison terms, 
Joesten said, were willing to testify 
against any top gangster mention- 
ed to get lighter sentences. 


* 


JOESTEN stated he has a tape 
recording of a statement by Joseph 
Victor Bendex, hotel sneak thief, 


chief witness against Luciano, ad- 


mitting he perjured himself about 


his alleged connections with Lu- 


ciano and the vice racket. At the 
time Bendix testified he was facing 
life imprisonment as a_ four-time, 


convicted felon. When Dewey be- 
came governor he commuted Ben- 


dex’ sentence, Aug. 17, 1943. 


According to Joesten, Bendex 


admitted he knew Luciano only by 


a glimpse of the racketeer at the 


racetrack. 


Joesten charged that Dewey 
freed Luciano because he feared 
by Luciano’s lawyers 
that he bungled the job of prose- 


cution with perjured testimony. 


Was Dewey actually “black- 


mailed”, as Joesten charged, into 
freeing Luciano? 


While the watchdog committee 


is seeking persons responsible for 


the Lanza “fix” it could perform a 
much-needed public service if it 
spent some time clearing up the 
Luciano case. 


{ 
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‘to abandon the tests unilaterally, 


Can't Stand 


By LESTER RODNEY 


IT IS HARDLY news that the 
standards of American journalism 
have declined. precipitately these 
years of cold war. Yet it is dif- 
ficult to recall anything so bald as 
the current falsifications on the 
question of banning hydrogen and 
atom bomb tests. 

The hard facts which are driv- 
ing Washington frantic and push- 
ing once reputable newspapers in- 
to desertion of all pretenses of 
honesty is this: the Soviet Union 
has successively placed before the 
world the plea for all to abolish mu- 
tually . the yp ge altogether, or 
if they won't do that to start by 
banning any further test explo- 
sions, or if they won't do that, to 
start with a temporary cessation 
of the tests. 

Washington says “po” to eve 
one of these proposals whi 
would lift the dread of holocaust 
and radiation from humanity. It 
has proceeded with integration of 
atomic bombs in its conventional 
war machinery. Faced with the 


owing world alarm and demand 
or sanity, stripped by science of 
the old excuse saat “inspection” is 
necessary for a ban, ‘it is reduced 


tO... « | 
* 


WELL, this was the Monday 
page one story in the N.Y. Times; 
by Dana Adams Schmidt: 

“Washington, April 21.—Secre- 
tary of State Dulles explained to- 
day to a special Japanese envoy) 
why the United States could not) 
unilaterally abandon nuclear tests.” 

Nowhere in the rest of this story 
is it even SUGGESTED that any- 
body is asking the United States 


that, on the contrary, it is Wash- 
ington which is holding out against 
the immediate MUTUAL ending! 
of all explosions. 


This is likely to become a 


STATE CONTROLS over union welfare and health 
were tightened in new legislation signed by Goy. Harriman. 
the GOP refused this year again to enact a law setting state regu- 
lation for welfare plans run solely by management. 


funds 
But 


key issue nationally, as federal 


3. New York Papers 


the Facts 


A glance at other papers shows 
that a pattern is ing. - 
is a frantic effort to keep the tide 
of world opinion from Ameri- 
can people be turning reality up- 
side down and trusting to the fact 
that the mass media of communi- 
cation, press, radio and: TV, take 
the signal supinely from the State 
Department. 


“IF RUSSIA WON'T, WE 
CAN’T: DULLES,” was the head- 
line over the story -in the coun- 
trys largest circulated newspaper, 
the New York Daily News. 

“WANTS REDS IN ON A- 
TEST BAN,” was the headline in 
the Hearst Daily Mirror. Its story 
began: 

“Washington, April 21 INS.— 
Secretary of State Dulles on Sun- 


use of atomic weapons unless Rus- 
sia gives a similar pledge.” 


* 


WHAT makes them do it? You 
can get some of the answers in 
an.unhappy dope story from Paris 
in the Sunday Times, by Harold 
Callender. Callender says-that-the 
Soviet Union has proclaimed -its 
willingness “to suspend the tests 
if the Western powers agreed.” He 
states “Thus a new effort was 
made, in keeping with years of 
Soviet propaganda, to put the 
blame on the West.” 

This is becoming classic Amer- 
ican journalism. Callender does 
not state where the blame for con- 
tinuing tests SHOULD be put, 
considering the fact that the So- 
viet Union is willing to join us in 
abandoning them and we refuse. 

He does indicate how people 


feel about it in Europe. 


“Thus, the Western powers are 


‘faced with a moral and strategic 


dilemma that troubles the con- 
sciences of many in. Europe,” he 
writes. And “if the Western pow- 
ers adhere to their policy of bas- 
ing their defense on nuclear wea- 
pons in the hope of thus prevent- 


and union 


THE DEPT OF WELFARE says that a family of four can 
eat nicely on $18.91 a week. That sum is the standard allowance 
given by the city. 

Welfare Commissioner Henry L. McCarthy said, “It is entirely 
possible for low-income families, including those on relief, to aveal 
themselves of a balanced, appetizing diet within their limited 
budget.” 

Commissioner McCarthy makes it sound so balanced and ap- 
petizing that we can be sure this is the diet followed by all city 


officials. 


* . om 


NEW YORK CITY employers are less optimistic abuot busi- 
ness prospects than in recent months. Industrial Commissioner 
Lubin reported: 

Factors cited by employers for er optimism include 
tightening of credit, falling off of new orders for machinery, con- 
tinuing decline in textile and ap- 
parel production and reduced 
dinetd for certain household 
equipment in the wake of a 
cutback in residential construc- 
tion. 

Many factories shortened 

their work-weeks in March. 
Some reduced or e liminated 
overtime; others put workers on 
part-time or skip-week schedules. 
And the 40-hour average work 
week in February for New York 
City durable goods firms was 
the shortest for the montli since 
1950. 

On the brighter side, Lubin said, is the continued expansion 
of work force in banking-insurance-finance and the service indus- 
tries. Also, despite the cutback in residential building, overall 
ees employment in the City is ahead of last year’s high 
evels. 


New York City non-farm 
the previous month, but 


employment in March was up slightly 
i some $2,000- from year-ago 
levels. Almost all the year-to-year drop was in the apparel indus- 
tries and in retail trade. ) 
Over the month, manufacturing employment was virtually un- 


from 


changed, The seasonal pickup registered unemployment to 184,000 
at mid-March, a drop of nine moro omathe vious month. 
However, some 4700 more persons claimed benefits than im the 
same month a-year ago. Retail trade, the service industries and 
. the; manuiacture of textiles and glectrical, mm 

“most of the year-to-year unemployment rise. 


union and shipowners for the Port of New York. 


reopene 
(it: down and) the: 
sion to take’ over.” ''°) °™ 


legislation is considered arising out of the Senate rackets probe. 
The AFL-CIO wants ALL welfare plans to be regulated (as the 
Douglas bill proposes) but the National Association of Manufa- 
turers and other employer groups oppose this. They only want 
those funds involving unions to be controlled. But 92 percent 
of all welfare plans in the state and nation are run only by man- 


agement, 


> . * 


A DOCK ARBITRATOR is still being sought by the longshore 
! \ | The contract 
provides for an impartial arbitrator on all disputes who will have 


the final word on all disputes. 
* ° 


ROCHESTER AFL AND CIO merger talks are being renewed 
while they have collapsed in New York City and are stagnant else- 
where in the Empire State. The NYC CIO Council has asked 
George Meany to enter the complex local situation as a test case 
for the merger outlook in the major industrial cities of the country. 

° * 

THE ROCHESTER AFL CENTRAL TRADES & Labor 
Council has set up a political action committee to meet periodically 
with the Monroe county Democratic Committee on labor's pro- 
gram. A similar group will be created to work with the local .GOP 


organization, 


GOV. HARRIMAN has until midnight Monday to act on 
the GOP unemployment insurance and workmen’s compensation 
bills on his desk. Labor, at a 
public hearing Wednesday in 
Albany, asked for vetoes and 
proposed that the Governor call 
a special session of the Legisla- 
ture to enact new laws accept- 
able to unions. 


The Republican high com- 


mand and industry and business 
associations in the state pressed 
Harriman to sign. Political joc- 
keying for the 1958 gubnator- 
ial elections is very much in the 
picture on all sides. For work- 
ers, the question is whether they 
will benefit or suffer from the maneuvering cf the politicos on these 


bread-and-butter issues, 
o © . 


HOTEL WORKERS, backing up their union's bid for a 15 
percent across-the-board wage increase, have been taking to shop 
actions. Workers in the dining room and 
other departments of hotels are. ing committees to manage- 
ment, circulating petitions, holding special shop meetings, pressing 
The wage demand of the Hotel Trades Coucil came up under 
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ing war, they will :risk playing 
into the hands of Soviet propa- 
ganda and causing the vast un- 
committed Middle East and Far 
East to believe the West is re- - 
sponsible for a nuclear arms race.” 


Perhaps the most significant idea 
cautiously advanced by Callender 
in his article is this: “At the same 
time the Western governments 
orobably will face growing criti- 
cism FROM THEIR OWN PEO- 
PLES, (emphasis mine, LR) who 
fear not only a nuclear war but 
even the periodic nuclear bomb 
tests that contaminate the amos- 
nhere that people breathe and the 
plants and animals they eat.” 


There it is—the specter of grow- 
ing questions criticism of 
Washington’s stubborn “no” from 
‘he American people. 

Even such an anti-Soviet pub- 
lic figure as Norman Thomas, in 
a letter to the New. York Times 
(April 21), attempts to indicate 
cautiously the rising tide of full 
realization of Washington's as- 
tounding anti-human stand, citing 
the Pope, the German scientists, 
the legitimacy of Russian fears 
about our ring of gases and plans 
to supply missiles to other coun- 
tries. “By no means,” he writes, 
“do they (the nations) hold only 
Russians responsible. . .” 


What to do _ journalistically 
about this swelling tide and the 
fear that it will reach the Ameri- 
can people? The facts being what 
they are, there isn’t. much to do 
except to to stand things on 
their head as did the Times’ Mon- 
day by dishonest indirection, and 
the News and Mirror. by = 
falsification on the Dulles-Japa- 


nese envoy story. 7 
asingly evi- 
*. of 


It is 

wie the s | 4 

t tate wot ree *s attempt .to 
keep the “from the American 


people that this is a fight which | 


can be won by the aroused inter- — 
vention of the American ‘people. 


